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Suspect pleads guilty to Trinh homocide 


By XIAO-BO YUAN 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Nearly two years after Hopkins se- 
nior Linda Trinh was found dead in her 
Charles apartment, her killer has pleaded 
guilty to first-degree murder, confessing 
at a Baltimore Circuit Court hearing on 
Tuesday that he had strangled Trinh dur- 
ing a burglary. 

Donta Maurice Allen, a 28-year-old for- 
mer restaurant worker, broke into Trinh’s 
apartment on Jan. 22, 2005, with the intent 





COURTESY OF HTTP:/WWW.HOP- | of robbing her, according to a prosecutor's 
KINSMEDICINE.ORG | statement presented at the hearing. 

Linda Fried chaired the University When Trinh walked in on the at- 

Committee on the Status of Women. tempted burglary, a violent confronta- 


tion began that ended with Allen fatally 
choking the 21-year-old student who was 
found hours later face-down and unre- 
sponsive in her bathtub. 

Allen, who was arrested in March 
2005 on charges of first-degree murder 
and first-degree burglary, entered into a 
plea bargain that allowed him to secure a 
simple life sentence, a reduction from the 
life sentence without parole that prosecu- 
tors were originally seeking. 

Allen will receive his official sentence 
from the court on Jan. 8, 2007. He is ex- 
pected to serve approximately 15 years in 
prison, after which he may receive parole. 

Defense attorney Warren A. Brown 
said that Allen decided to plead guilty 
when it became clear that the prosecution 

| had enough evidence to convict him. 
| “The evidence was overwhelm- 
| ing, and he was overwhelmed with 
CONTINUED ON Pace A2 

President Brody recently an- 
nounced a renewed University 
commitment to achieving gender 
equity, after the presentation of a 
report entitled “Vision 2020” last 
week by Linda Fried, chair of the 
University Committee on the Sta- 
tus of Women (UCSW). 

“I am pleased, of course, that 
two of our six vice presidents 
and two of our nine divisional 


Committee 
sets plan 
for gender 
equality 


By MITRA HESHMATI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
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Hoan Thi Trinh, mother of deceased Hopkins student Linda Trinh, seeks comfort from husband Quy Trinh after their daughter's killer plead guilty on Tuesday. 


§ Culture Show draws crowds, 
o) Dut other events lag behind 


deans and directors are women; 
pleased, but not satisfied. Nor am 
I satisfied with the fact that fewer 
than 19 percent of full professors 
in this University are women,” 
Brody said. 

Outlined in “Vision 2020” 
is the need for attaining equal 
representation among men and 
women in faculty and adminis- 
trative appointments since there 
is a large pool of well-qualified 
women candidates available to 
fill those positions. 

The report supports the goal 
of attaining a 50-50 representa- 
tion of women to men in senior 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Student organizers are calling this 
year’s Culture Fest a success so far, de- 
spite uneven attendence at some of the 
festival’s lesser known events. The event 
takes place over the course of two weeks 
in November — this year it kicked off 
its run with opening ceremonies at the 
Cultural Block Party on Nov. 10, and will 
continue to hold events until Nov. 18. 

“This year, I believe that the strong 
point of the Culture Fest team was inno- 
vation and creativity,” Jennifer Yi, Cul- 
ture Fest co-chair said. Its final events are 
sure to uphold that creative spirit. 

Culture Fest’s theme this year is 


by introducing new and exciting cultural 
events into its program for the year. 


“We decided to initiate new events — 


which would generate more awareness 
and turnout,” Yi said. ri 

While turnout was high for the Cul- 
ture Show, Caroline Ignacio, who was an 
usher at the Culture Show, felt that this 
was not a trend that was necessarily re- 
flected in other Culture Fest events. 

“IT wish turnout would be more among 
the events. People who have less specific 
cultural ties choose not to participate in 
events beyond the Culture Show, but it 
would be beneficial to all students if they 
did,” she said. 

“So far, I feel that our events have been 
successful and enjoyed great support and 


CONTINUED ON PacE A3 turnout not only from the Homewood 
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Students groups performed at the annual Culture Show held in Shriver Hall to celebrate campus diversity. 


“Branching Out From Our Roots,” some- 
thing its organizers tried to emphasize 





Security 
seeks to 
boost van 
service 


By KATLYN TORGERSON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Concerns over the availability 
of security escort vans during 
late-night peak hours, especially 
during adverse weather condi- 
tions, have prompted the Secu- 
rity Escort Shuttle Service to con- 
sider appeasing students’ calls 
for more shuttles, more timely 
operations and courteous ser- 
vice. 

Security employs seven vans 
for this purpose on a daily basis: 
Four follow a specified route, 
and three are available for on- 
demand service. Excess demand 
for the shuttle service over the 
weekend prompted Security to 
also hire two shuttles over these 
peak periods. Their goal is to 
have a shuttle to a student's lo- 
cation within 20 minutes of a 
request. 

George Kilber, director of op- 
erations for the Escort Service, 
said that the high level of use 
in comparison with that of past 
years has led to the shuttle’s 
success this year. He attributed 
whatever successes the escort 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 








Engineers question value of coursework 


National Science Foundation report examines concerns over utility of BS degree in job market 


By AMANDA DIOS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The National Science Foun- 
dation issued a report stating 
that graduates with a science 
or engineering degree thought 
that their education was impor- 
tant to their jobs even if they 
decided not to go into such 
professions. The report shows 
data from the National Survey 
of Recent College Graduates 
(NSRCG) taken in 2003 from sci- 
ence and engineering graduates 
of the 2000-2001 and 2001-2002 
school year. 


Mark Presnell, director of the 
Career Center, thinks students 
graduating from Hopkins, are 
prepared to enter the workforce 
or go to graduate school. 

“Students are prepared [to go 
into the workforce]. Especially 
those who take advantage of 
their resources,” he said, “There 
is an adjustment period of course, 
but you become an expert very 
quickly.” 

The National Science Founda- 
tion also found that more women 
received bachelor’s degrees in 
sciences and were the majority 
in the area of social sciences but 
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The Career Center says Hopkins engineering students are prepared for the job market. 





were underrepresented in the 
engineering fields. Women also 
earned on average 17 percent less 
then males in the science and en- 
gineering fields. 

Presnell said, “On the under- 
graduate level, gender has almost 
no weight.” He added, “I can’t re- 
call a problem where gender was 
an issue in any way in the last 10 
years.” 

Nick Jones, dean of Engineer- 
ing, said, “I think there is no 
question here that undergradu- 
ate programs prepare our gradu- 
ates for their practice of their en- 
gineering field.” 

He added, “Part of the rea- 
son for that of course is because 
we are educating people for a 
professional opportunity just 
like going to [medical] or law 
school.” 

Jones believes that students 
benefit both from the rigor of 
the engineering department 
and the flexibility that allows 
students to choose electives that 
are interesting to them. “People 
who are doing what they like 
are generally more likely to do 
better in it. We are more rigor- 
ous in our expectations but flex- 

ible,” he said. 

Jones stated that the School o 
Engineering is looking for new 
ways to engage students in learn- 
ing. One of the future programs 
the engineering school is trying 
to implement is a 5 year masters 

ContinuED ON PAGE A4 | 
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Campus cultural groups 
collaborate for festival 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
campus but also Baltimore City,” 
Yi said in an e-mail. She added, 
“In light of the recent event con- 
cerning Sigma Chi, it is impera- 
tive that the Baltimore communi- 
ty realizes that Hopkins students 
represent and are concerned with 
multicultural affairs.” 

rhe event's goal is to promote 
and celebrate diversity on cam- 
pus through numerous exhibi- 
tions of cultural dances, foods, 
music and even sports, and to 
promote insight into all those 
cultures represented on campus. 

According to Culture Fest or- 
ganizers, Culture Fest was con- 
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A solo student performs at the annual Culture Show. 


ceived to bring people together 
to participate in events, exposing 
them to cultures different from 
their own without leaving the 
comfort of the Homewood Cam- 
pus. 

Culture Fest has been a Hop- 
kins tradition for 20 years. The 
2006 festival marks its 20th an- 
niversary. 

Four out of six of the Fest’s 
planned programs have been held 
over the past week and a half. 

“This year, we retained our 
most popular events: Culture 
Show, International Night Market 
and Multicultural Greek Block 
Party,” Yi said. 

The Culture Show, one of 
Culture Fest’s most popular and 
well-attended events, was held 
on Nov. 11 and enjoyed a large 
turnout of students hoping to 
see such groups as the Egyp- 
tian Sun Belly Dance and Drum 
Troupe, the Break Dance/Enter- 
tainers Club, the JHU Modern 
Dance Company and Chinese 
Lion Dancing among several 
others. 





This year’s Culture Fest collaborated with student ethnic groups on campus. 


“A major emphasis in Cul- 
ture Show was ensuring that 
the audience would enjoy qual- 
ity entertainment, and I feel 
that everyone would agree that 
all the performances were won- 
derful representations of dif- 
ferent cultures on campus,” Yi 
said. 

Culture Fest participant Kristy 
Zhang, who danced for both 
SLAM and the Eclectics Dance 
Group, felt that this goal was 
achieved. 

“T had a lot of fun performing 
and watching other performers. 
I think people were pretty ex- 
cited about it. The audience was 
responsive; they 
seemed pretty 
into it,” she said. 

Other events 
that have 
curred thus far 
include an event 
that the Culture 
Fest committee 
co-sponsored 
with the Inter- 
Asian Council, 
which was held 
on Nov. 10. 

SCwltunre 
Fest —_co-spon- 
sored with IAC 
to bring the ac- 
claimed found- 
ers of Wong Fu 
Productions, 
whose __ popu- 
lar videos have 
made them infamous on the In- 
ternet, to the Hopkins campus 
to show their new full-length 
film and hold a O&A session,” Yi 
said. 

The film in question was en- 
titled A Moment with You, and 
following the screening, stu- 
dents were able to engage in a 
in a question-and-answer ses- 
sion with the show’s directors, 
Phil Wang, Wesley Chan and 
Ted Fu. 

Another popular event oc- 


oc- 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
grief — he was sorry that he took 
someone's life,” Brown said. 

Among the evidence accu- 
mulated by was 
a statement that Allen gave to 
police when he was arrested, 
in which he admitted that he 
had assaulted Trinh during a 
botched burglary but had not 
killed her. Investigators also 
collected DNA from 
Trinh’s fingernails that linked 
Allen to the crime. 

Brown said that Allen had 
not intended to take Trinh’s life. 
“It was an accident to the extent 
that he didn’t know she was go- 
ing to be [in the apartment|,” he 
said, “and he didn’t wake up that 
morning thinking he would kill 
someone.” 


prosecutors 


evidence 


Assistant  state’s attorney 
Matthew Fraling refused to 
specify why the prosecution 
agreed to discontinue their pur- 
suit of a life sentence without 
parole for Allen, saying that he 
could not comment on the case 
while sentencing was still in 
progress. 

Brown speculated that pros- 
ecutors may have wanted to 
avoid a drawn-out and _ high- 
profile trial out of respect for 
the victim’s family. Members 
of Trinh’s family were present 
at the hearing and expressed 
relief to several local media 
outlets that the perpetrator had 
admitted his guilt without the 
potentially long process of a 
jury trial. 

“{Trinh’s] family didn’t want to 
go through a long trial,” Brown 
said. “And in Baltimore, you 
go to trial and I don’t care how 
good their case is — they aren't 








curred on Nov. 13; this event 
was International Night Market, 
a chance for students to sample 
food from many different global 
locales and cultures including 
Caribbean, Indian, Spanish and 
Egyptian. 

Remaining events include an 
International World Cup Tour- 
nament to be held at the Ralph 
S. O’Connor Recreation Center 
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Victim Linda Trinh was killed in 2005, 


Allen to receive reduced sentence for guilty plea 


guaranteed f 
a result. 
They get 
the right or 


' 


wrong jury, 
and they 
could lose.” 

Accord- 
to the 


prosecu- 


ing 


tor’s re- 
port, Trinh 
confronted 
Allen after 
broke 


her 


he 
into 
apartment, 
and the 
physical 
confronta- 
broke 
when 
threat- 
ened to use 
her room- 
mate’s cell 
phone to 
call the po- 
lice. 

Allen 
then beat 
and stran- 
gled Trinh, 
leaving 
her in the 
bathtub in two inches of stand- 
ing water, where she was later 
discovered by her roommate. 
The prosecution also reported 
that he took several purses with 
him when he left the apart- 
ment. 

Brown said that his client had 
not sexually assaulted Trinh, and 
the prosecutor's report also made 
no mention of evidence pointing 
to sexual assault. To date, an ex- 
planation for Trinh’s position in 
the bathtub has not been deter- 
mined. Allen, Brown said, “did 
not talk about that, not to me and 
not to the police.” 

Having been a_ frequent 
presence in Charles Village, 
Allen was no stranger to Trinh. 
He had socialized with mem- 
bers of Alpha Phi, the soror- 
ity in which Trinh spent a year 
as president, and dated one of 
Trinh’s sorority sisters. Before 
Trinh’s death, Allen had been 
under suspicion for several in- 
cidents of theft. 

A high school dropout with a 
history of depression, Allen also 
had a previous criminal record 


tion 
out 
she 





Baltimore city police officers walked Donta Allen, center, to a police vehicle for transfer after his arrest last year. 


— he had been arrested twice 
in Baltimore, once for the mali- 
cious destruction of property 
and another time for possession 
of marijuana. 


Mixed responses to a case’s end 

The Hopkins community, 
which was left reeling by Trinh’s 
death nearly two years ago, has 
responded to news of the closure 
of her case with mixed reactions 
of relief and continued anger at 
the perpetrator. 

“I think it’s great that there’s 
going to be some closure to this, 
and that someone’s taken respon- 
sibility for what happened,” Rob 
Turning, the Greek Life coordi- 
nator at Hopkins said. 

For Turning, the sense of 
closure is a particular relief be- 
cause Trinh “was very special 
to me.” 

“She was the first [Greek] 
chapter president who reached 
out to me when I came to Hop- 
kins three years ago,” he said. 

Susan Boswell, dean of Stu- 
dent Life, also said that the case’s 
outcome spares Trinh’s family 
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and friends unnecessary grief. 
“Tm just grateful that people 
don’t have to go through the 
agony of the trial,” she said. 

While Trinh’s closest friends 
on campus — her Alpha Phi so- 
rority sisters — have refrained 
from commenting publicly on 
her death, other students who re- 
member the tragedy commented 
that the plea bargain prevented 
justice from being done. 

“I think once you murder 
someone, you shouldn’t be giv- 
en any way to get out of paying 
for what you did,” junior Adit 
Tal said in reaction to the guilty 
plea. 

Matt Ruegger, a_ senior, 
agreed. The plea bargain, he 
said, “seems lenient to me, but 
I guess that’s just the nature of 
the legal system.” 

Trinh’s death came just nine 
months after the homicide 
of another Hopkins student, 
Christopher Elser, who was 
killed during a burglary at the 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity 
in April 2004. His case remains 
unsolved. 













Practice Fields. 

This event will feature a num- 
ber of different cultural clubs as 
they compete in soccer matches 
for prizes. 
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Security considers options for more punctual van service 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
service has seen this year to the 
way it currently set up. The struc- 
ture of the escort van service this 
year was determined by an eval- 
uation of past service methods, 
including discussion with repre- 
sentatives of student council, the 
administration and faculty, about 
a year ago. 

However, he acknowledged a 
need for increased expansion of 
the service. 

“We are interested in expand- 
ing the role of the contractual ser- 
vice provider in the near future 
in order to keep up with student 
demand, especially during late at 
night on weekends,” he said. 

Students have had mixed re- 
actions to the shuttle service this 
year. 
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“This semester it’s been pret- 
ty timely. I’ve been impressed. 
Most of the time, though, the 
drivers scare me — they drive 
too fast and never seem to 
know where they are going. 
The operators have been pretty 
rude, occasionally leaving me 
on hold for over five minutes,” 
senior Kara Pappas, who uses 
the shuttle route to get home at 
night, said. 

A number of students have 
also raised complaints over long 
waits for the shuttle service, es- 
pecially during peak times and 
poor weather. Students’ experi- 
ences, especially during rain, 
vary considerably. 

“I have experienced up to a 
two-hour wait late at night in the 
rain,” one anonymous sopho- 
more, who opted to walk to his 





shuttle, to GPS 
tracking de- 
vices in each 
shuttle for stu- 
dents to follow 
online. 

“Tt is envi- 
sioned that one 
day all our ve- 
hicles will be 
GPS tracked, 
thus enabling 
dispatchers 
and even stu- 
dents via their 
lap-tops to see 
exactly where 
the assigned 
van is current- 
ly [located] and 
providing  re- 
lief for those waiting,” he said. 

They currently have a number 





destination in- of computer 
stead of wait science gradu- 
ness shuttle, It is envisioned ate S only 
said. working on this 
Kilber was that one day all our project. 
prised by the Vehicles willbe GPS = tet uts 
extra ties dur- tracked. ri these sy 
ing adverse ideas are imple- 
weather, _ stat- — Lt. GEORGE KIBLER, mented, sched- 


ing that during 
such times, de- 
mand _ rapidly 
increases and 
traffic worsens, making conges- 
tion in the Homewood area a 
problem, 

“Extra vans would not dra- 
matically improve service in 
these conditions. We would 
only be adding to the traffic di- 
lemma already existing,” Kilber 
said. 

Based on past experiences, he 
said that the shuttle service has 
been managed very well this 
year, except when weather and 
traffic conditions become a chal- 
lenge to the drivers. 

Even so, Kilber is looking for 
ways to improve the service, 
considering anything from tak- 
ing down students’ cell numbers 
to notify them of a late-running 
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The shuttle service is responsible for safely escorting students. 


A number of students have 
also expressed an amount of dis- 
appointment with the scheduling 
of the shuttle service, 

“Routes are useless. I don’t feel _ 
like they work really well — once 
they’re behind, they always seem 


to stay behind,” sophomore Co- 
lin Ray said. 


DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS 





“The route usually doesn’t 
correspond to my needs,” sopho- 
more Robert Dewan said. 

He thinks that it would more 
be beneficial to the Hopkins com- 
munity to have all security shut- 
tle vans, or at least the majority 


of them, on call to students at all 
times. 


ules posted 
more __ visibly 
around school 
or on the Inter- 
net would be most beneficial and 
helpful. 

























[| ERRATA | 


In the Nov. 9 issue’s photo essay “Dominica,” Mane 
Cushing should have also been credited for the captions. 













In the Nov. 9 issue, the article “The News-Letter talks to _ 
Bale about new role” mistakenly implied that each question i 
had been asked by a News-Letter reporter. The questions were _ 
actually asked by a group of college journalists from various 

student newspapers. igen 













The News-Letter regrets these errors, 
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By ANUM AZAM 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For International Education 
Week, from Nov. 10 to 18, Presi- 
dent William Brody is traveling 
to Asia with 11 other American 
university presidents in order to 
meet with regional student, uni- 
versity, government and business 
leaders and “carry the message 
that the U.S. welcomes and values 
international students who want 
to study in the U.S.,” according to 
the United States Department of 
Education (USDOE), 

U.S. Secretary of Education 
Margaret Spellings and U.S. As- 
sistant Secretary of State Dina 
Habib Powell will lead this first 
ever delegation of U.S. college 
and university presidents to Ja- 
pan. The delegation also includes 
the presidents of: the University 
at Buffalo, SUNY; the University 
of California, Santa Barbara: the 
University of Florida; Indiana 
University; Ohio State Univer- 
sity; the Community College of 
Philadelphia; Piedmont Com- 
munity College; Renssalaer Poly- 
technic Institute; Rice University: 
Seattle Pacific University; and the 
University of Tulsa. ; 

“We would certainly hope 
that Dr. Brody’s presence on the 
delegation will increase aware- 
ness of Johns Hopkins in the 
countries the delegation is visit- 
ing — Japan, South Korea and 
China —— but the larger aim is 
to promote international student 
exchanges on a national level and 
not just at the institutions repre- 
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Secretary Spellings leads univ. president delegation. 


sented by members of the delega- 
tion,” Steven Knapp, university 
provost, said. 

“In our ever-flattening world, 
international and ex- 
change is more important than 
ever. | look forward to leading this 


education 


delegation of university presidents 
with Dina Powell and highlight- 
ing the value of higher education 
in America. We want the interna- 
tional community to know that 
our doors are open to the many 
foreign students who seek the 
benefits our higher education sys- 
tem has to offer,” Spellings said in 
a press release about the trip. 

[he U.S. Department of State’s 
Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs organizes high level 
delegations of college and uni- 
versity presidents, each led by a 
senior U.S. Government official, 
“to key world regions to promote 
the value of U.S. higher education 
overseas and engage in discus- 
sions on the future and impor- 
tance of international education,” 
according to the USDOE Web site. 

“(The University] has many re- 
search projects and educational 
ventures throughout the Asia 
and the Pacific Rim. With support 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Johns Hopkins helped  estab- 
lished the first Western medical 
school and first school of nursing 
in China around 80 years ago as 
the Peking Union Medical College 
(PUMC). Those ties were severed 
in the late 1940s and have just re- 
cently been re-established with a 
joint Ph.D. program in Nursing 
with PUMC,” Pamela Cranston, 
the vice provost for 
Academic Affairs 
and International 
Programs at Hop- 
kins, said. 

“Hopkins has 
had a presence in 
Asia for decades. 
The University en- 
joys many, many 
positive relation- 
ships. with  vari- 
ous universities, 
governments, and 
other organizations 
in Asia,” Cranston 
continued. 


Hopkins has 
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Brody joins delegation to Asia 


medical student exchange pro- 
gram partnerships with four Jap- 
anese universities and founded 
the Japanese-American Math In- 
stitute (JAMI) at Tokyo Univer- 
sity in 1988. 

Hopkins’ presence in China 
is wide-ranging. The Bloomberg 
School of Public Health has nu- 
merous research 
with Chinese 
School of 


partnerships 
universities, the 
International (SAIS) 
started a one year post-bacca- 
laureate certificate program and 
a two-year master’s degree pro- 
gram at Nanjing University, and 
the Krieger School of Arts and 


Sciences Advanced Academic 
Programs (AAP) has_ several 
graduate programs at various 


Chinese universities. 

In 1986, Hopkins established 
the Hopkins-Nanjing Center for 
Chinese American Studies on the 
Nanjing University campus. This 
program began as a one-year 
graduate non-degree program 
for 50 Chinese students, who take 
courses in English from West- 
ern faculty, and 50 international 


Despite 
popularity, 
MSE falls 
into debt 


By SASHA ROUSSEAU 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


The MSE Symposium has 
amassed a debt of nearly $12,000 
following this year’s lecture series. 
Although promised $52,000 for 
the event, MSE co-chairs received 
only $40,000 from the administra- 
tion. At present, the student co- 
chairs are in negotiations with the 
administration to solve the debt 


| issue before the year is out. 


(mostly American) students who | 


take courses and write papers. 
Two years ago we opened up the 
HNC research institute to bring 
scholars from China and Western 
countries together to study issues 
relating to modern China. 

“This past year we initiated at 
the Hopkins Nanjing Center the 
first jointly accredited master’s 
degree program in the PRC. We 
maintain our own facilities there 
including a brand new building 
to house the expansion,” Crans- 
ton said. 

“Dr. Brody has traveled in 
Asia many, many times. Most 
recently he traveled to represent 
JHU at the opening of the new 
conservatory of music at Na- 
tional University of Singapore,” 
Cranston added. 

The USDOE initiative to unite 
U.S. government and higher edu- 
cation leaders, both abroad and 
within the country’s borders, 
originated in a commitment 
made at the U.S. University Presi- 
dents Summit on International 
Education, co-hosted by Spelling 
and U.S. Secretary of State Con- 
doleezza Rice in January 2006. 
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Despite the mounted debt, 
student organizers report that 
this year, there was a consider- 
ably larger student turnout than 
in previous years. 

[wo events reached standing 
capacity in Shriver Hall, which 
holds 1,200 people. 

One of the goal of this year’s 
MSE symposium lecture series 


| was to attract as many students 


as possible. 

Speakers are paid from $1,000 
to $100,000 per speech. Their 
travel, meals and hotel stays are 
also provided through Sympo- 
sium funds. In past years, the 
hand-off between the old year’s 
staff and the new was swift as to 
leave financial loose ends. 

“Obviously, every year there 
are things you haven't paid yet,” 
Fundraising co-chair Leslie 
Schoeck said. Debts of a few hun- 
dred dollars apiece are still float- 


| ing in from area businesses. 


Though time constraints 
make a completely clean slate 
difficult for the outgoing chairs 
to provide, this year’s staff is 
“working extremely hard to 
make sure we set a precedent to 
leave the incoming chairs with 
no debt,” Publicity Chair Arash 
Massoudi said. 

Symposium funds come over- 
whelmingly through fundrais- 
ing, since Hopkins provides 
little money direetly. “[The] 
cost of speakers has changed a 
lot faster than [Hopkins] might 
have. realized ... the school 
probably should be funding [the 
Symposium] more,” Program- 
ming Chair Steven Farber said. 
The upshot is that the staff must 
raise most of the money needed 
to host the symposium each 
year. 

This year, the MSE Sympo- 
sium staff set out to found a 





fundraising legacy. The co-chairs 
were reportedly more aggressive 
in vying every department, every 
office and every branch campus 
for money. Each co-chair since 
1969 was contacted. Businesses 
were traded advertising for ser- 
vices and national foundations 
and corporations were solicited. 
For the first time, $50 season 
passes were sold. 

Still, at Hopkins the Sympo- 
sium speakers are not usually 
as high-profile as at peer insti- 
tutions. It’s a trade-off: Speakers 
like Bill Clinton or Jon Stewart 
are huge draws, but they demand 
at least $250,000. Other schools 
can afford these fees because 
tickets to their speakers can cost 
as much as $300, and institution- 
alized financial support for the 
events is often higher. 

Hopkins does not limit its 
audience to only the richest and 
most interested and allows the 
student leaders more leeway. 

“There is greater honesty when 
the event is free,” Massoudi said. 

But it also means the staff must 
fight an uphill battle to get big 
names to speak on campus. As a 
result, strong finances have been 
the cornerstone of the 2006 staff’s 
strategy of building the Sym- 
posium. And, as a result, we’ve 
had “nothing but praise from the 
community and the campus,” 
Moussoudi said. 

Speakers are chosen to form a 
cohesive but diverse mix. Their 
ideologies, and how they fit into 
the line up, are considered. They 
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Immortal Technique performs to a crowd at the final event of the MSE Symposium. 


are chosen based on the amount 
of their fees. 

According to Farber, by using 
every possible source, the staff 
raised more money than any pre- 
vious year. 

First, Newt Gingrich was 
brought in. A household name, 
Gingrich was also the largest 
financial investment this year. 
According to the co-chairs, 
however, his name helped sway 
Ralph Nader to join the pro- 
gram, followed by Harry Bel- 
lafonte. 

“As we got more speakers, it 
got substantially easier, because 
[possible speakers] wanted their 
names attached to our lineup,” 
Farber said. “We didn’t pay any 
speakers the full asking price. 
We convinced people to come 
here for less.” 

“Big names legitimized what 
we were trying to do,” Mous- 
soudi said. 

“The symposium was for both 
our school, and our city,” Farber 
aid. The two interests often inter- 

sect: senior history major Tony 
Zamparelli would be interested 
in hearing “someone like [Gov- 
ernor-elect] O’Malley. I'd be in- 
terested to hear him talk about 
Baltimore, because Baltimore’s 
an interesting place.” 

But ultimately, the sympo- 
sium is for the students, by the 
students. “If we didn’t get people 
Hopkins students recognized, 
they wouldn’t come ... [We] al- 
ways consider who 20-year-olds 
want to see,” said Farber. 


Report urges greater role jor women at JHU 
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faculty and leadership positions 
by the year 2020. Currently, there 
is a ratio of 9:1, men to women, in 
senior leadership positions. 

“The UCSW report makes 
plain how far we are from en- 
suring that women at The Johns 
Hopkins University have the 
same opportunities as men for 
educational attainment, for ca- 
reer advancement and for achiev- 
ing satisfaction with their profes- 
sional and personal lives,” Brody 
said in an e-mail letter to the Uni- 
versity. 

In terms of promoting wom- 
en in leadership, the report 
shows that Hopkins is now 
well behind its peers. “In 2005, 
Johns Hopkins ranked last in 
its peer group for the percent- 
age of women executives. Those 
numbers ranged from 41 per- 
cent (Johns Hopkins and North- 
western) to 75 percent, with a 
median of 55 percent.” 

The report points to evidence 
that the incorporation and reten- 
tion of women leaders is a smart 
business investment, and that the 
University should take advantage 
of its most valuable resource — its 
people, starting with more efforts 
to retain female graduate students 
and junior level faculty. 

“Vision 2020” also calls for an 
overall change in the culture of 
the University that will serve to 
promote women and “guarantee 
a reasonable work/life balance 
for all,” citing alienation in the 
workplace and differential treat- 
ment as problems that persist for 
female faculty and staff. 

Historically, the traditionally 
male-dominated Hopkins culture 
has not provided an environment 
that is supportive of women. The 


UCSW report says it is time for 
women faculty, staff and students 
to be utilized and appreciated as 
important resources to the Univer- 
sity. 

According to the report, de- 
spite decades of studying issues 
of gender equity, a culture persists 
at Johns Hopkins that devalues 
women’s abilities and contribu- 
tions, and does 


ity principles recommended by 
the UCSW, President Brody es- 
tablished a new university-wide 
commission, to be co-chaired 
by Charlene Hayes, vice presi- 
dent for human resources, and 
Myron Weisfeldt, the William 
Osler Professor of Medicine 
and director of the Department 
of Medicine. 

The commis- 
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sion will have 


the legitimacy Vision 2020 must representation 
and import of ; rae by faculty, staff 
gender-based be the corrective lens  andstudentsfor 
obstacles to : the purpose of 
women’s —Ca- through which we sad cate te 
ge view our actions over _ the “Principles 

“The Com- for Ensuring 
mittee devel- at least the next 14 Equity, Civil- 
oped an im- ity and Respect 
portant sent YEAS. for All.” These 
of principles, — PRESIDENT Principles  in- 
and President clude — main- 


Brody has al- 
ready appoint- 
ed two people 
- Vice President Charlene Hayes 
and Dr. Myron Weisfeldt in the 
School of Medicine — to chair a 
Commission charged to imple- 
ment those principles. Let me 
emphasize: this Commission is 
not being asked to do a further 
study or right a new report but 
to work on concrete ways of im- 
plementing the principles that 
UCSW has recommended,” Ste- 
ven Knapp, provost, said. 

The report calls for Hopkins to 
“determine new metrics for the 
evaluation of excellence, which 
will transform the model of the 
ideal at Johns Hopkins from to- 
tal dedication to work into other 
determinants of distinction and 
productivity that permit work/ 
life balance.” 

In order to uphold the equal- 


WILLIAM Bropy 


taining a mutu- 
ally respectful 
environment in 
which all individuals are given 
the opportunity to excel and in 
which artificial exclusion on the 
basis of gender, race, religion or 
age is not tolerated. 

According to Brody, “Vision 
2020 must, as its name implies, 
be the corrective lens through 
which we view our actions over 
at least the next 14 years.” 
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Baltimore Talent 
Development 
celebrates third 
year anniversary 


The Center for Social Organi- 
zation of Schools will be hosting 
Baltimore Talent Development 
High School's third birthday on 
Nov. 17 in the Glass Pavilion. 
Proceeds from the dinner and 
auction will help enrich student 
experiences at the high school, 
supplementing student activi- 
ties as well as technology re- 
sources. 

The Baltimore Talent Devel- 
opment High School is a joint 
success between the Baltimore 
City Public Schools and CSOS. 
Founded in West Baltimore in 
2004, it now schools more than 
400 students and is open to all 
high school students in Baltimore 
City. Baltimore Talent Develop- 
ment High School’s first-come, 
first-serve admissions policy is 
a successful innovation. Up to 
90 percent of the students come 
from low-income families, yet 
its dropout rate is seven percent 
compared to the city’s 60 percent. 
The school strives to develop 
students’ personal talent as well 
as strong interpersonal relation- 
ships with the faculty. Their cur- 
riculum also focuses on orienting 
students to career expectations. 

— Cindy Chen 


Hopkins study 

approves use of 
ADHD medicine 
for pre-schoolers 


According to a study by the 
Johns Hopkins Children’s Cen- 
ter, children ages three to five 
years can receive medications to 
treat attention-deficit and hyper- 
activity disorder (ADHD) with 
extensive monitoring of their 
behavior. The study showed, 


at 
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Amy Gutman, president of the University of Pennsylvania, has been criticized for pos- 
ing with a student who dressed as a suicide bomber for a Halloween campus event. 


however, that preschoolers were 
more susceptible to the side ef- 
fects of the drugs, including 
weight loss, irritability, anxiety, 
mood disturbances, skin pick- 
ing and insomnia, 

The study, which appeared 
in the November edition of the 
American Academy of Child and 
Adolescent Psychiatry, was the 
first extensive look at the side ef- 
fects of methylphenidate, more 
commonly known by the brand 
name Ritalin. 

Doses of Ritalin were adminis- 
tered to 303 children over a period 
of 70 weeks. The optimal daily 
dosage for restraining ADHD 
symptoms was discovered to be 
14 mg, as compared to 15 to 50 mg 
administered to older children. In 
some children, doses as low as 3 
mg caused a decrease in ADHD 


symptoms. 
Another side effect of the 
medication was a slowed rate 


of growth. The children in the 
study grew less than half an inch 
and gained 2.9 pounds less than 
predicted. 

Around two percent of all 
children aged three to five years 
are believed to have ADHD, 
whose symptoms include rest- 
lessness, difficulty to concen- 
trate and being easily distracted. 
Currently the Food and Drug 
Administration does not recom- 
mend Ritalin for children under 
age Six. 

— Marie Cushing 


Engineers search 
to restore human 
“touch” surgery 


Allison Okamura, an associ- 
ate professor of mechanical en- 
gineering, strives to reincorpo- 
rate the sensation of touch back 
to the operator with even more 
mechanical devices. Modern 
surgeons rely more and more 
on robotics to perform complex 
operations that involve precise 
incisions. The trade-off for this 
elegant technology is the sur- 
geon’s loss of “touch” in opera- 
tions. 

Okamura has collaborated 
with Intuitive Surgical to devise 
robotic systems for operations. 
The fruit of their joint effort is 
known as the da Vinci system. 
It enables surgeons to see their 
activities replicated on screen as 
they operate externally on pa- 
tients’ heart or prostate glands. 

The team is experimenting 
with both robotic sensors and 
mathematical computer mod- 
els to restore the sense of touch 
in operations. The force sensors 
involved are accurate but are 
expensive and call for specific 
environments. They’re also con- 
sidering using a virtual model 
indicate the amount of pressure 
physicians exert. 

— Cindy Chen 


— 





Engineering to widen int'l opportunities 
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program. He said, “One thing 
that we are going to do is try to 
streamline the opportunity to 
do a five-year master’s program. 
We want more of our students to 
graduate with that three-legged 
stool.” 

He added, “We are going 
to look to create more inter- 
national opportunities for our 
students. An important part 
of learning takes place in the 
classroom but equally impor- 
tant part takes place outside of 
the classroom.” 

Jones said, “All of these 
sources of broadening activities 
we want to expand for our stu- 
dents.” 

Kevin Bakhmutsky, a senior 
chemical and biomolecular engi- 
neering major said, “I certainly 
feel that our school has advan- 
tages over other engineering 
schools, at least in several as- 
pects. Though I’m not as familiar 
with other schools, the faculty 
here at Hopkins is highly quali- 
fied to teach the material to their 
students and are more than will- 
ing to assist students in their 
questions about the content they 
learn. 

“Their dedication to hav- 
ing office hours every week has 
been particularly helpful. Also, 
the fact that we are a well-fund- 


ed research university allows 
us to build upon on the mate- 
rial learned in class, by applying 
and learning new knowledge in 
an environment that is compa- 
rable to an internship or a co-op. 
The students here at Hopkins 
always strive to be among the 
best in their classes and amongst 
their peers and it is certain that 
they will have these aspirations 
whether they move on to grad 
school or in the industry, where 
competition for the top jobs is 
quite intense.” 

He added, “A lot of Hopkins 
students seem well-prepared in 
their basic coursework and typi- 
cally supplement their learnings 
in class by doing research in 
their department, which com- 
bined present them as quali- 
fied candidates for the task at 
hand.” 

Bakhmutsky expressed his 
belief that engineering is still a 
male dominated field but hopes 
that one day this will change. 

“Unfortunately, engineering 
is still a male dominated field, 
but hopefully more women are 
taking an interest in the study. 
Considering the importance of 
engineering and science in the 
changing world, it is important 
that the field is deemed accept- 
able for everyone, in order to 
assure that qualified and inter- 
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~ Administrators are trying to create more international opportunities for WSE students. 


ested students do in fact choose 
to be engineers or scientists.” 

Ramya Srinivasan, a senior 
chemistry major said, “No, it 
has not prepared me for chemis- 
try graduate school. I think that 
Hopkins in general has prepared 
me for medical school ... As far 
as a job goes I don’t think that I 
will do very well in a chemistry 
job. I don’t think the Chemistry 
Department does a good job at 
that. They don’t teach practical 
applications. It’s all theoreti- 
cal.” 

She added, “They are more 
concerned with their research 
and their grad students, but that 
is sort of the nature of their job. 
They don’t see it as their job to 
prepare us so they don’t spend 
any time or resources on it. 

“In the science world the ratio 
[female to male] is pretty good 
until you get into the higher level 
jobs, like professors and other 
coveted jobs.” 

Jerry George, a senior chemi- 
cal and biomolecular engineer- 
ing major said, “I believe that 
engineering majors are prepared 
for the workforce or graduate 
school. I know that for Chem 
BE program, seniors take or up- 
per-level electives or graduate 
courses which help with prepar- 
ing for a master’s or a Ph.D. pro- 
gram.” 

Presnell urged that under- 
graduate students should be 
aware of the opportunities 
made available by the Career 
Center, which offers a variety of 
services that students can take 
advantage of in order to prepare 
for their transition out of col- 
lege and into the work force or a 
graduate school. 

“The first thing we offer are a 
series of assessments that show 
students a picture of their in- 
terests,” he said. “The Career 
Center is here to help them from 
I don’t know what to do with 
my major to I’m not sure what 
internships are available. We 
provide a full support for our 
students.” 

Presnell believes it is impor- 
tant for students to first identify 
their goals. He said, “The ques- 
tion that is important for stu- 
dents to answer is ‘What is my 
goal?” 
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In Other College News 


Yale freshman 
claims Princeton 
biased against 
Asian applicants 


Yale freshman Jian Li filed a 
civil rights lawsuit against Princ- 
eton University; Li claims the uni- 
versity’s decision for his rejection 
(after a wait-list status) from the 
university last spring was based 
on his Asian American ethnicity. 
The case has reached national at- 
tention through The Wall Street 
Journal, ABC’s 20/20 and other 
media outlets. 

The complaint was first filed 
with the Office for Civil Rights 
on Aug. 2, 2006, under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which states 
protection against discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin. 
However, after the case was 
closed for insufficient evidence, 
it has now been reopened for an 
investigation of Princeton’s ad- 
missions process. 

Li said his claim was based 
on a 2004 Princeton study estab- 
lished by statistical programmer 
and data archivist Chan Chung 
and sociology professor Thomas 
Espenshade that concluded — af- 
ter three years of research — that 
affirmative action most gravely 
affects Asian Americans. The 
study claims an abolishment of 
affirmative action would increase 
Asian American students’ accep- 
tance rates at “highly selective 


private research universities,” 
from the present 18 percent to 23 
percent. 


Current precedent on the es- 
tablishment of a system of racial 
preference can be traced back 
to 2003 when two lawsuits were 
filed against the University of 
Michigan; through the events, 
the Supreme Court ruled using 
racial preferences to benefit un- 
derrepresented groups such as 
African-Americans and Hispan- 
ics were acceptable, but other 


policies such as quotas were un- 
constitutional. 

According to the Office for 
Civil Rights, if no resolve is made 
between the conflicting parties 
and if the government discovers 
sufficient information, the Office 
for Civil Right’s Web site stated it 
would “negotiate with the insti- 
tution to reacha v oluntary agree- 


ment.” 
The only evidence presented 
in the case is Li's SAT scores, 


to which Princeton University 
claimed it rejected half of its ap- 
plicants with similar scores. 

Li scored a perfect 2,400 on the 
SAT and combined 2390 from his 
SAT II subject tests in calculus, 
chemistry and physics. In the 
spring of 2006, Harvard, MIT, 
Princeton, Stanford and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania rejected 
him; he was accepted to Caltech, 
Cooper Union, Rutgers and Yale. 

— Charles Tsai 
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Yale freshman Jian Li has sued Princeton. 


UPenn student 
criticized for 
terrorist costume 


UPenn senior Saad Saadi 
posed as a suicide bomber at a 
Halloween party held at the home 
of university president Amy Gut- 
mann. The picture of the student 
and the President together were 
met with much disapproval from 
viewers throughout the Web. 

President Gutmann also ex- 
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pressed much distaste for Saadi’s 
costume. Gutmann admitted that 
she was oblivious to the theme of 
his costume at the time the pic- 
ture was taken but was offended 
upon her realization and refused 
to pose further with Saadi. Gut- 
mann believes that students who 
reserve the right to dress indis- 
criminately should also be pre- 
pared to face criticism. 

There are photos of the student 
pointing his toy rifle at other stu- 
dents and at the camera. Through- 
out the party, Saadi was also seen 
mocking jihadist executions while 
reciting passages from the Koran 
over his hostages. 

Though most students present 
at the party were indifferent to 
his costume, Saadi said that some 
students were clearly offended. 
He explained that he doesn’t en- 
dorse any terrorist violence and 
apologized on his Web site for his 
offensive costume. 

— Cindy Chen 


University of 
Chicago considers 
using Common 
Application 


In an effort to increase and 
diversify its application pool, the 
University of Chicago is look- 
ing into the possibilities of con- 
forming with hundreds of other 
colleges by using the Common 
Application for its admissions 
process. 

This change is fairly signifi- 
cant given that the University 
prides itself on its unique and 
eccentric application — the “Un- 
common Application” — a name 
in direct mockery of the Com- 
mon Application. 

Administrators and university 
president Robert Zimmer believe 
that the switch would increase 
the size of its current application 
pool; along with an expansion of 
its application pool, the universi- 
ty’s ranking may improve. 

— Charles Tsai 
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This Fall and spring 


Gettysburg Tour 
9:00am-4:00pm 

Come back to 1863. 

Tour battlefields, Little 
Round Top, and Cemetery 
Ridge. Understand the 
courage, hardships and 
determination of these 


soldiers. Prof. John Matsui 


will accompany this 
tour and be available for 
questions and answers 
regarding this period 

of time. 

Cost: $10.00 








Vsionary Arts 


Museum 

130pm -4:00pm 

he American Visionary 

Museum is located in 
-ederal Hill on Baltimore’s 
Inner Harbor. “Visionary 
art as defined for the 
purposes of the American 
Visionary Art Museum 
refers to art produced by 


_ Self-taught individuals, 


usually without formal 
training, whose works 


arise from an innate 


personal vision that revels 
foremost in the creative 
act itself.” 

Cost: $5.00 


New York ae 


7:00 am-11pm 

Enjoy a day in the “Big 
Apple” visiting the 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Modern Art, Museum 
of Modern Art, Museum 
of Natural History or a 
Broadway show. Price 
includes roundtrip 
motor coach to and 
from New York City. 

You are responsible for 
the entrance fee to any 
museums or shows. 
Cost: $25.00 
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Pouuriens 


Museum of 
Maryland African 
American History 
and Culture 
1:30pm-4:00pm 

This exciting new 
museum to Baltimore 
celebrates the many 
accomplishments 

of Maryland African 


- Americans. “Museum 


leaders hope it will be 
a place to remember 


~ struggles, celebrate 
_ accomplishments, and 


serve as a beacon 
of pride, hope, and 
inspiration for 


all people.” 
| ; Cost: $5.00 
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EDITORIAL 
Closure in the Trinh case 


With Donta Allen's confession to the murder 


of senior Linda Trinh, so begins the closing of 


a tragic chapter in the chronicle of the Hopkins 
community, Almost two years since her death, 
his confession comes after a series of trial post- 
ponements in the Baltimore district court, which 
had begun to test many people's patience. While 
his plea bargain may have prevented harsher 
sentencing, it has brought a sigh of relief to many, 
including Linda Trinh’s family. In the end, this is 
what truly matters. 

Had Allen not pleaded guilty, the result would 
most likely have been a long and burdensome 
trial, requiring many of Trinh’s friends and fam- 
ily members to relive this sad moment in their 
lives on the witness stand. In addition, given 
the inherent uncertainties of jury trials, there 
was never the guarantee of an appropriate sen- 
tence. By confessing, Allen and his defense have 
made the right choice, sparing Trinh’s family and 
friends the torment of litigation and another time 
of worry. 


Trinh’s death, which came nine months after 
the shocking murder of fellow classmate Chris 
Elser in April 2004, marked a painful time in the 
Hopkins community for which many current 
undergraduates were not present. Since then, the 
University has changed dramatically. Security 
has improved through various initiatives includ- | 
ing increased patrols and more security cameras, | 
which have brought a more profound sense of 
safety to the student body. The valuable discus- 
sions about off-campus housing and the lack of 
community among students have led to the con- 
struction of the Charles Commons, which has 
also changed the face of the University. 

Of course, Trinh, like other classmates who 
have left us too early these past several years, 
will always remain on our minds and in our 
hearts. Undoubtedly Allen’s confession is by no 
means a complete amends for the Trinh family, | 
her sorority Alpha Phi and other friends, but it | 
is an important step in finally moving on in the | 
wake of her passing. 








Envisioning balance 


The quest for equality in work and education 
is a long and arduous one, but no less worthwhile 
as a result. The recently announced Vision 2020 
campaign is a positive move toward that goal 
and we are proud to support the University in 
this endeavor. The plan to increase women’s rep- 
resentation in senior faculty and leadership posi- 
tions to 50 percent is a bold statement of intent, 
but we believe it is an achievable one. Moreover, 
the University has established a concrete method 
for achieving its aim, whichis no less than a com- 
prehensive revision of attitudes toward the role 
of women in academia. 

There will no doubt be those who complain 
of so-called reverse discrimination, demanding 
only the brightest minds and hardest workers 
regardless of sex. Such arguments, however, are 
folly. Vision 2020 is not about satisfying demands 
for diversity at the expense of quality. In fact, the 
best minds and the hardest workers are precisely 
what such a program can provide. The impedi- 
ments to a woman’s academic achievements are 
pervasive and have prevented innumerable great 
thinkers from contributing to scholarly life and 
intellectual advancement. Vision 2020 will help 
Hopkins make room for those brilliant women 
who have, thus far, been unjustly denied their 
chance to teach and research at the highest levels 
of the American academy. 

Changing our perception of the role of women 
in academia today is not difficult. Hopkins has 
never been prey to the kind of foolishness that 
befell Harvard not long ago when Larry Sum- 
mers, its disgraced former president claimed 
that women were somehow biologically less 
equipped to excel in the sciences than their male 
counterparts. We do, however, have to overcome 


the mentality that suggests women are only able | 
to study matters related to women. It would seem | 
that in the humanities and social sciences women 
are hired as faculty primarily to focus on those | 
concerns. While women do provide an important 
perspective on gender studies, there is no viable 
reason for keeping them pent up in such fields. 
What is particularly important for the long- | 
term success of Vision 2020 is the establishment | 
of a specialized office, as the Committee's report | 
suggests, that will be responsible for implement- 
ing the recommended changes. Enhancing the 
level of gender equity on campus should be a pri- 
ority for full-time professionals who have ample 
resources and support from the University. The 
office should provide a place for female faculty 
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members to go with problems, and should ad- 


dress the concerns that apply specifically to 


these scholars. For instance, a reevaluation of | 
University assistance with childcare and policies 
on maternity leave must be followed by practical 
courses of action. Otherwise, women faculty will 
be forced again and again to make the difficult 
choice between academic career and family. 

There are obvious logistical issues that some- 
times prevent universities from hiring women 
and promoting them to tenured positions — 
these include the low numbers of female scholars 
in certain fields like engineering and the hard 
sciences, and the time commitments attendant 
to raising children. All we can say is that these 
considerations ought not preclude the University 
from taking advantage of the talents of qualified 
women. For too long the world’s knowledge has 
been unnecessarily limited by the absence of 
women from academia. We're happy to see pro- 
active attempts toward change. 





Time out for Culture Fest 


If, in the wake of Sigma Chi’s now-infamous 
Halloween party, you thought the movement to- 
ward greater cultural diversity on campus had 
been imbued with some newfound energy or op- 
timism, you'd probably be somewhat disappoint- 
ed with this year’s Culture Fest thus far. 

And, if you're looking for the real culprit be- 
hind simmering racial tensions on campus, con- 
sider shedding that outrage over the University’s 
alleged institutional racism and instead take a 
look at the rather uneven attendance at this year’s 
festival —a surefire sign of apathy toward multi- 
culturalism on campus. 

Despite a commendable effort by its student 
organizers, this year’s Culture Fest has taught 
us once again that bluster and indignation from 

‘University administrators, all the way up to the 
president, are impotent in the face of the persis- 
tent and unabated sense of apathy throughout 
the Hopkins community toward anything that 


can’t go ona resume or application. 
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This is not to be pessimistic, of course. As we 


have said, the movement toward increased diver-— | 
sity on campus, multicultural or otherwise, is a 


ote 
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compelling ambition that should evoke the pas- 
sion of every student on campus. 

But in order to administer a cure, we must first 
identify the problem. And if this year’s Culture 
Fest is any indication, it isn’t some pervasive atmo- 
sphere of intentional racism that hangs over the 
University’s efforts to stimulate cultural and aca- 
demic diversity. The more fundamental problem 
seems to stem from a festering lack of enthusiasm 
for or appreciation of anything multicultural and 
the blame for this lies equally with each ethnic 
group on campus. 

We can no longer rely on a few enthusiastic 
activists to participate in the multicultural ini- 
tiatives on campus. The organizers, performers, 
and attendees of this year’s Culture Fest should 
be commended, but their efforts will surely be for 
naught without the support of their classmates. 

There are still a few events left. We urge you 
to take just an hour or so out of your otherwise 





hectic schedule to stop by and see what cultural 


diversity is all about. Without even that glimmer 


of curiosity, all hope for a more diverse campus 
will be lost. 
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The definition of 


liberal” isn't bad 


I was surprised to find my 
picture in the [Nov. 9] issue of 
the News-Letter alongside your 
article on liberal bias and with a 
caption designating me as a rep- 
resentative liberal historian and, 


| by extension, liberal humanities 


teacher on campus. 

It is true that one of the News- 
Letter staffers, who takes one of 
my courses, asked me early last 
week as the class was getting un- 
der way, if she could take a pic- 


| ture of me. In my distraction and 
| out of general good will, I said 
| in effect “sure, sure,” meaning 


to follow up later. Truth be told, 
I then forgot about it. My fault 
there. Hence, my surprise. 
And, on thinking about it, 
I don’t really mind being this 
week’s designated liberal, so long 
as the News-letter did not intend 
to associate me especially closely 
with the putative sins of liberal 
bias in the classroom enumerat- 
ed in the article. I was relieved, in 
this regard, to read your editori- 
al, “Crying ‘Liberal,/” with which 
I wholeheartedly agree. Among 
the many connotations of “lib- 
eral” are: “BROAD-MINDED, esp: 


| not bound by authoritarianism, 
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orthodoxyr traditional forms,” 
and, whetassociated with the 
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ism on college campuses. There is 
something else at stake here, be- 


liberal arts“the studies ... in a 
college or tiversity intended to 
provide chfly general knowl- 
edge and tdevelop the general 
intellectual \pacities (as reason 
and judgmt)... ” (Webster’s 
Ninth New legiate Dictionary). 
Sounds good) me. 


Toby L. Ditz 
Ffessor of History 


Ideologial labels 





harm disussion 


I appreciate y\r editorial in 
response to the rért on liberal- 





LITERS POLICY, jaa 


yond the points you make. This 
crude depiction of the political 
spectrum as divided into two 
camps, “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive,” each with a “poster child” 
place or institution or person, 
seriously interferes with our abil- 
ity to discuss specific issues with 
all the expertise and imagina- 
tion they deserve and demand. It 
turns discussion about our pos- 
sible futures in an increasingly 
complicated world into spuri- 
ous “debates” about positions 
and abstractions that can never 


lead to solutions. 


Jane I. Guyer 
Professor of Anthropology 
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omeday, there will probably be 

an exhaustive study of the ste- 

reotypes that have been yoked 

to high-profile academia over 

the past few decades. But until 
then, we can safely say that ever since 
the campus activism of the early 1970s 
seemingly put elite universities at odds 
with the broader priorities of Ameri- 
can politics, higher education has lan- 
guished under an ivory tower caricature 
that has persisted to this day. This image 
may be the product of half-truths and 
occasional political opportunism. Yet, if 
the recent spate of social controversies 
that has afflicted Hopkins doesn't fade 
from the public’s memory — and fast — 
the perception that top universities are 
upper crust, left-wing cloisters might 
become more toxic than ever. 

With a little spin, anyone with a pen- 
chant for demonizing college faculties as 
cadres of “blame America first” liberals 
can make good use of the Intercollegiate 
Studies Institute’s claim that Hopkins 
has the “lowest civic literacy” of any 
school in the country, or the Institute 
for Jewish and Community Research’s 
recent accusations of liberal bias among 
American professors. On a superficial 
level, this sets up a divide between left- 
leaning institutions and an increasingly 
moderate or conservative public. 

However, this fall also brought the 
ivory tower stereotype closer to home. 
Not only is Hopkins currently perceived 
as insensitive to community concerns, 
thanks to the Halloween debacle, now, 
due to the closure of the Caroline Street 
Clinic in East Baltimore, the University 
and its medical institutions appear in- 
creasingly indifferent to the problems of 
the city that surrounds them. To attribute 
the clinic’s shutdown to bureaucratic 
problems — which is the explanation 
that has been given so far — gives the 
impression of a disconnect between the 
concerns of the school’s hierarchy and 
the Baltimoreans that Hopkins exists to 
serve. 

Even before the university starts to 
sort out these difficulties, it has to real- 
ize that when taken in aggregate they 





By ANNA YUKHANONOV 


fter reading the Middle 
East headlines of recent 
weeks, Iam tempted to lose 
myself in flights of fancy. 
Despite its daily fare 
violence and discord, every little step 
in the Middle East toward peace raises 
hopes and sparks idealistic dreams. 

On Tuesday, Mahmoud Ahmadinejad 
said Iran might directly negotiate with 
the United States, a country he called 
“the Great Satan.” Iran and the United 
States have not had diplomatic ties since 
Iran’s 1979 revolution. 

Last Friday, Hamas, the terrorist orga- 
nization that won January elections in the 
Palestinian Authority, decided to recede 
from power if the international commu- 
nity agreed to stop the boycott of aid to 
Palestine. America, the EU and Israel have 
held back international assistance since 





Anna Yukhanonov is a junior international 
studies major from Newton, Mass. She spent 
this summer researching the relationship be- 
tween Russia and Iran. 
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Patrick Kennedy 
Bringing academia back to earth 




















could amount to a full-scale public rela- 
tions nightmare. Once this is acknowl- 
edged, and once the school realizes that 
the wider belief in modern academia’s de- 
tachment from the “real world” will only 
make matters worse, it will be up to Hop- 
kins to show that a real connection with 
life outside its gates is still a priority. 

Sadly, it makes little difference wheth- 
er the oblivious academia stereotype that 
has emerged from this string of events 
accurately reflects the worldview of the 
majority of Hopkins faculty and students 
(I am certain it doesn’t). Because all these 
occurrences have a political and social 
resonance that reaches far beyond the 
Homewood campus, debate has moved 
away from the essentials of how the uni- 
versity conducts business into the realm 
of broader public perception. 

On that level, we are now witnessing 
a perfect storm of smart-school carica- 
tures that, though not always consistent 
with one another, leave the tangible im- 


pression that this is a cloistered campus. I 
can't help seeing a bitter irony in the fact 
that, over the same few weeks when this 
university's student body has had to deal 
with allegations of racial insensitivity, 
Hopkins and its peer institutions have 
been bombarded with new allegations of 
left-wing bias. Aren't liberals supposed to 
be on the side of civil rights and campus 
diversity? And as for the Caroline Street 
Clinic, what real liberal would shut down 
a free medical charity without a fight? 
Revealing as they are, such nuances 
are quickly overwhelmed by a more im- 
mediate impression of institutional ego- 
centrism. This means that the university 
has to take more careful account of how 
its policies are playing out in the public 
mind, not just how they affect the com- 
munities that exist inside Hopkins. In 
that broader sphere, the bureaucratic 
niceties behind the maintenance of orga- 
nizations like the Caroline Street Clinic 
should be irrelevant to a broader ideal of 


Russia's no friend of ours: 


! 


Hamas’ victory, refusing to support a 
group that does not recognize Israel's right 
to exist and commits itself to violence. 

And most importantly, the horizon 
looks good because the Americans who 
hoisted the Democrats to a majority in 
both houses of Congress want change. 

But now it is time to pop that day- 
dreaming bubble. To effect real change 
in the Middle East, we must reevaluate 
America’s wider strategy and that means 
taking Russia off the list of U.S. allies. It is 
important to practice diplomacy, to negoti- 
ate and compromise. The election signals a 
clear rejection of the U.S. administrations 
previous cowboy-strategy of unilateralism 
and dogmatic ideology. But it is also im- 
portant to realize that some compromises 
are not worth making. And some allies are 
not worth keeping. 

So far, Russia has tried to play buddy- 
buddy with the other great powers in 
terms of the Middle East. 

This summer, it hosted the G-8 sum- 
mit in St. Petersburg where leaders of the 


world’s major industrialized countries 
gathered to discuss economic strategies 
and Middle East policies. 

Along with the United States, the EU, 
and the UN, Russia also serves in the 
Quartet, a foursome committed to medi- 
ating the Arab-Israeli peace process. 

But with ex-KGB President Vladimir 
Putin, Russia has turned to the tricks any 
wizened intelligence official knows well: 
say one thing, do another. Don’t antago- 
nize anyone, but play both sides. Stick to 
nobody and nothing but your own inter- 
ests. Despite its rhetoric of following the 
lead and policies of the other major pow- 
ers, Russian actions have veered sharply 
off course. 

- While the EU and U.S. boycotted for- 
eign aid to Hamas, Russia invited Hamas 
envoys to Moscow in March, claiming 
that negotiations, rather than blacklists, 
were the best way to deal with the ter- 
rorist group — ironic given its violent 
approach to Chechen separatists. 

- Russia is helping Iran build a nucle- 
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social mission, which should entail the 
expansion of service opportunities, not 
their downsizing. 

But how can these perceptions of an 
entrenched academia be repelled on the 
ideological front? When it comes to the 
cultural and political controversies that 
have recently descended on Hopkins in 
particular and high-profile academia in 
general, task forces and discussion pan- 
els are worthless, providing artificial 
answers to deep-seated, long-term prob- 
lems. Instead of settling for conciliatory 
administrative gestures and speeches 
by token student leaders, it is up to the 
members of the Hopkins community to 
start a spontaneous, even private dia- 
logue on the public issues that have gen- 
erated the cloistered characterization of 
modern universities. Maybe then, the 
ivory tower stereotype will finally come 
crashing to the ground. 

— Patrick Kennedy is a junior history of art and 
Writing Seminars major from Watching, N.]. 


ar rector and agreed to provide fuel. 

- Russia refuses to join the U.S. and 
the EU in declaring Hamas and Hezbol- 
lah terrorist organizations. 

Even now, days before Hamas once 
again refused to negotiate on its non-rec- 
ognition of Israel, Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Sergei Lavrov said Hamas is “ready 
to move toward a common ground.” 
Either Russia is deluding itself. Or it is 
deluding us. 

And what has been the most recent 
U.S. response? Allowing Russia to join 
the World Trade Organization (WTO). 
The deal should be signed this Saturday. 

The U.S. trade representative, Susan 
Schwab, said that the WTO agreement 
“is a clear indication of Russia's efforts to 
participate fully in and benefit from the 
rules-based global trading system.” The 
evidence, however, suggests otherwise. 

Inresponse to those who have criticized 
Russia for failing to push hard enough 
against Hamas, Foreign Minister Lavrov 
has said “ultimatums are fruitless.” Well, 
counting on an ally that has consistently 
shown itself to be an untrustworthy part- 
ner in the Middle East is a relationship that 
can never bear fruit for the United States. 





y grievances with aca- 
demic music are ulti- 


mately philosophical. It 
would seem that we, as 
a generation, have come 
to a point where art is no longer defin- 
able. Though this allows the truly gifted 
a vital opportunity for creative expres- 
sion, it also indulges the fancies of those 
who do not possess the capacity to cre- 
ate, but are nonetheless attracted to the 
artistic media. 
I, too, am a possible target for this 
criticism of indulgence. There are, for 
example, those who would criticize my 
music as overly conservative or exces- 
sively tonal. My response is simply this: 
I am an artist whose music has a place 
outside of the academies of the world. 
My music is not a hothouse plant. If the 
position of the artistic world has become 
one in which the academies, in their arro- 
gance, must be placated or at least vulgar- 
- lyamused with obscurity and complexity, 
then the historical capacity of art to better 
the world through an expression that goes 
beyond the common human experience 
Ree academia enjoys the privilege 
Though academia enjoys the pri 
sont 4 otis the existence of nonfunc- 
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Matthew J. Viator 
The perils of “hothouse” music 


tional studies, languages, histories and 
other pursuits for the purposes of re- 
search and acquisition of knowledge, this 
endeavor is only done for the benefit of the 
few. Posterity, truth be told, is not the end 
everything, if everything is considered of 
the Western world. We are a people that 
are defined by our cultural (and, conse- 
quently, artistic) offerings, not the poster- 
ity gifted us by circumstance. However, 
the artistic output defining the populace 
at large is no longer that preferred by the 
studied musician, but rather that of the 
novice who follows his ear and his heart. 

Despite the simplicity of the popular 
genre of music, it has a dignity that most 
serious music withers in front of. That 
basic dignity, the human drama that il- 
luminates the greatest of Western art, 
seems painfully missing from the works 
coming out of the modern musical acad- 
emies. 

Rather, those works delight in com- 
plexity and obscurity for the sake of 
those seeking to pacify their intellects. 
The academic swill rush to the defensive 
upon hearing these statements, but after 
a hundred years, atonality has garnered 
no greater appreciation in the minds of 
the listener than it has ever had. 


a 


People like Milton Babbitt, a com- 
poser of this sort, will only comment 
on technical points like pitch relations 
— mostly because talking about the way 
music feels is something that cannot be 
quantified or scientifically pinned down. 
Mozart is a genius, but appreciation of 
that genius is not limited to academics. 

All people, common and vulgar, 
sophisticated and educated, kind and 
cruel, can appreciate the beauty of the 
work of Mozart. The academic can love 
his handiwork, but the amateur can still 
love what he says with each piece. 

Art that serves purely as an exercise of 
the mind is not art at all. That endeavor, 
etymologically speaking, is defined as a 
game or puzzle. Haydn and his contempo- 
raries could definitively say, “This is art.” 
When asked the same question, we, in our 
contemporary society, cannot.Beethoven’s 
music was both practical to the audience 
and academically rigorous. It seems that 
we have gotten to a point where rigor has 
overshadowed practicality. 

Reasonably speaking, practicality 
means beauty and enjoyment to the lis- 
tener. Some in the modern musical world 
such as Babbitt wish to view music as a 
form of scientific exploration: This may 


be all well and good, but it serves no 
purpose to art. Babbitt, for example, has 
long since considered himself above the 
ordinary listener. 

The anti-climatic answer to the big 
question “What is music today?” is sim- 
ply “We’re not sure” or “We don’t know.” 
Correction, we do know, but we can’t re- 
ally say. Correction: We can say, but we 
aren't really at liberty to pass judgment 
on anything. Ever. Criticism has become 
transparent. 

I would argue that it is time to step 
up to the plate and face this down. The 
reason that the old masters’ standards are 
the only works regularly scheduled and 
recorded in the “classical music” world is 
that theirs is the only educated music that 
attempts to reach out to the audience. 

Next time, I'll discuss the rise of the 
Second Viennese School, the nature of 
music in the post Romantic era, the prob- 
lem with the superiority complex adopt- 
ed by musicians such as Babbitt and the 
social and political aspects from which 
much of the “tortured artist” syndrome 
has real roots in our culture. Don’t touch 
that dial, there’s more to come. 

— Matthew J. Viator is a senior composi- 
tion major at the Peabody Conservatory. 


With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Marc Goldwein 


The Dems future 
of moderation 


oward Dean and Joseph 
Lieberman are two of the 
most polarizing figures in 
the Democratic Party. One 
is more concerned with 
pushing his own convictions and am- 
bitions than with respecting the Demo- 
cratic mainstream. The other criticizes 
his own part repeatedly and even ran 
against it to protect his “centrist” agenda. 


| But though party elites might never ad- 








mit this, the recent election should send 
them an almost contradictory message: 
both Dean and Lieberman were right. 

Lieberman, a key figure in the mod- 
erate Democratic Leadership Council 
(DLC), has believed for years that cen- 
trism is the best way to ensure Demo- 
crats electoral success. 

While most of the Democratic Party 
remained convinced that continued 
losses were the result of a failure to com- 
municate their message, Lieberman and 


| the DLC argued that losses occurred 


because the party was too far to the left. 
President Clinton’s electoral success, 
they argue, was the result of his ability 
to appeal to independent and Republi- 
can voters on economic (welfare reform, 
NAFTA, balanced budget) and social 
(Defense of Marriage Act) issues. 

The most recent elections confirm this, 
as most of the newly elected Democrats 
are of moderate breed. In more socially 
conservative districts, many of the new- 
est Democrats are pro-life and pro-gun. 
In wealthier areas, fiscal conservatives 
have ascended to office. 

Growing the size of their ideological 
tent has clearly assisted the Democrats 
in re-gaining the majority. But, while 
Senator Lieberman may have been cor- 
rect with regards to the winning political 
philosophy, it was Democratic National 
Committee chair Howard Dean who de- 
veloped the proper strategy. Over a year 
ago, the already unpopular chairman 
proposed that the Democrats engage in 
a “50 state strategy.” 

Many Democrats found this move 
naive. They told him that pursuing safe 
seats in Republican states was a waste of 
resources, and an irresponsible use of the 

chairmanship. “Dean has actually been 
horrible as DNC Chair,” Party strategist 
Paul Begala said. “His 50 state strategy is 
foolhardy and unrealistic.” 

Inretrospect, the Democrats owe Dean 
an apology. Not only did very few elec- 
tions (if any) suffer as a result of diverted 
resources, but also the 50 state strategy is 
responsible for the Democratic majority 
in the Senate, as well as the extent of the 
majority in the house. 

In fact, Dean has proven his compatri- 
ots wrong before. In 2004, they attacked 
his suggestion that Iraq was safer with 
Saddam in power, yet today this seems 
to be a popular notion among Democrats 
(as well as some Republicans). 

Whether or not party elite will admit 
they were wrong, they cannot deny the 
role played by a moderate message and 
broad geographical strategy in the mid- 
term result. 

The Dean and Lieberman methods 
will also be pivotal in 2007 and 2008. 
The Dean strategy, presumably, would 
involve hearings designed to embarrass 
the Bush administration and provide the 
democrats leverage for their legislative 
agenda. By delegitimizing the adminis- 
tration and Republican congress, Demo- 
crats can taint the GOP and make their 
candidates untenable in 2008. 

The Lieberman strategy, on the other 
hand, would be based on legislation over 
accusation. Hearings might still occur, 
but they would be aimed at finding the 
truth and pressing positive reforms, in- 
stead of embarrassing the President on 
national television. 

Under this strategy, Democrats 
would find areas where they can legis- 
late their agenda and force the President 
to sign it into law. On immigration, for 
example, the Democrats have a position 
which is virtually identical to the Presi- 
dent. Bush would also sign a renewal 
of the Assault Weapons Ban and a raise 
in the minimum wage. Middle ground 
can also be found on the budget deficit, 
prescription drug plan and entitlement 
reform. 

By being moderate, in temperament, 
and pragmatic, in philosophy, the Dem- 
ocrats can take the moral high ground 
and demonstrate that the Democratic 
party can lead America, even without 
the White House. 

Having been critical of both Dean and 
Lieberman, the Democratic party will 
now have to choose between one of their 
two strategies. I don’t know which one 
will work better and neither do they. 

So far, Dean has been right twice and 
Lieberman once. For the sake of this 
divided nation, I hope Lieberman can 
make it a tie. MAES ide 

—Marc Goldwein is a senior political sci- 
ence and economics major from Merion, Pa. 
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IS time to abandon stigmas about mental illness 


By JULIANNA KERREST 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 






This article ts the first in a three- 
J May tf featu re on mental illness iN 
{erica Ver t We t rk Ss arth le will 
discuss the various treatments that 
are Cli rrently available for mental 
illness. The series is being presented 
by Active Minds @ JHU. a group 
fhat Qinis to raise AWareness and 
rovide information on campus 
bo if } 1€% ; IsSUueS €nCOuUT- 
ge Peo )» seek help @s SOOn as it 
is needed and help reduce the stigma 
asst ve tated rei "tH 1771. 
Even though mental illness is 


as old as mankind itself, there 
continues to be a struggle to de- 
fine and understand it. People 
have painted, composed and writ- 
ten the madness they felt within, 
whether it be Van Gogh’s whirl- 
ing and wheeling Starry Night or 
the opening lines of Dante’s most 
famous poem: “In the middle of 
the journey of our life / I found 
myself in a dark wood, / For | 
had lost the right path.” 

Despite all the advances that 
the medical and scientific com- 
munities have made, neither 
mental illness nor its causes are 
completely understood or known 
— though one thing that is 
agreed upon by everyone is that 
it does not discriminate. The Na- 
tional Alliance on Mental Illness 
(NAMI) describes mental illness 
as “a group of disorders causing 
severe disturbances in thinking, 
feeling and relating.” 

Mental illnesses are gener- 
ally believed to be caused or ag- 
gravated by some combination 
of biochemical disturbances in 
the brain, genetics, environmen- 
tal stressors, and psychological 
trauma. Definitions of mental 
illness underscore their biologi- 
cal nature. NAMI classifies men- 
tal illnesses as “neurobiological 
disorders” and the American 
Psychiatric Association (APA) 
explains them as “certain inher- 
ited dispositions [that] interact 
with triggering environmental 
factors.” 

Generalizations about mental 
illness are often difficult to make 
due to the wide variety of disor- 
ders that fall under its heading, 
including schizophrenia, major 
depressive disorder, anxiety dis- 
orders, bipolar (or manic-depres- 
sive) disorder, eating disorders 
and attention deficit/hyperac- 
tivity disorder. Each disorder is 
unique, not only in relation to 
other mental illnesses but also for 
the person suffering. As a result, 
different treatments work for dif- 
ferent people, and diagnosis can 
be difficult. 

There is still a strong stigma 
attached to mental diseases, 
which often results in their be- 
ing downplayed, hidden or even 
straight-out ignored — too often 
at the cost of a persons life. Men- 
tal health organizations often as- 
sociate the shame and fear that 
surrounds mental illness with 
that which once surrounded can- 
cer. The images associated with 
the words “mentally ill’ are of- 
ten extreme, but although these 
extremes do exist, they are by no 
means representative of the ma- 
jority of cases. 
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Most 
people 
like to 
pretend 
fohinea vi 
neither 
they nor 
anyone 
they 
know 
could 
eSVaAGr£ 
be afflicted by mental disorders 
— they could never be so “differ- 
ent” or “weird.” Such a belief is 
directly contradicted by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health 
(NIMH), which reports that 
roughly one in four Americans 
has a diagnosable mental disor- 
der. 

The disturbing reality is that 
every year in the United States al- 
most twice as many people com- 
mit suicide as are murdered, and 
almost as many people attempt 
suicide as die of cancer. 

The National Mental Health 
Association (NMHA) has found 








ed by mental health problems; 
since most middle- and low-in- 
come countries currently devote 
less than one percent of their 
health expenditure to address 
such problems, those suffering 
from mental illnesses are not get- 
ting the help they need. 

According to a 2005 study 
funded by the NIMH and con- 
ducted by the University of Mich- 
igan, the U.S. is soon set to rank 
first globally for mental illness, 
though there is no clear answer 
as to why mental disorders are 
so prevalent among Americans. 
The study did find that the num- 
ber of those receiving treatment 
has increased four percent since 
a decade ago, but more than half 
of those suffering from mental 
illnesses are still not getting the 
assistance they require. 

College students need to be es- 
pecially aware of mental illness, 
for although they do have ser- 
vices available to them through 
the campus counseling center, 
many do not take advantage of 





that more them due to 
vears of life fear and 
are lost to stigma. As 
suicide than ,, , the prevalence of a result, the 


to any other 
cause except 


mental illness — and its 


prevalence 
of mental ill- 





heart disease fatality rate — are worse "5 — and 
and cancer. / its _ fatality 
The  statiss among college students — rate — are 
tics continue, : worse among | 
eachonemore than in the general college  stu- | 
discouraging American population. dents than in 
than the last: the general 
In the United American 
States some- population. 
one dies by Almost 


suicide about every 18 minutes 
and an attempt is made every 
minute; globally, 100 people com- 
mit suicide every hour. 

Though many may wish that 
this widespread problem will 
quietly disappear, statistics show 
that the opposite is true — by 
2020, major depressive disorder is 
projected to be the leading cause 
of disability in the world for 
women and children. The World 
Health Organization (WHO) 
states that there are already 450 
million people worldwide affect- 


_ WHERE TO GO FOR HELP | 


half of all college students become 
so depressed that they are unable 
to function, and whereas suicide 
is the 11th leading cause of death 
among the general American 
population, it is the third among 


among college students. Since 
1988, the likelihood of depres- 
sion among college students has 
doubled and suicidal ideation, or 
serious thought of suicide, has 
tripled. 

Also, the increased availabil- 
ity of drugs and alcohol on cam- 








The Internet provides a 
wealth of information about a 
wide range of mental illnesses, 
including their warning signs 
and the latest treatment 
options. Although the facts 

/ presented online arenever 
 asubstitute for professional 
_ assistance, they can be a 
- helpful place to begin if you or 
- someone you know might have 
-amental disorder, 














To learn more: 
"National Alliance on Mental 
Illness (NAMI) — fifp:/inwn, 
‘ org. : ras - oe 





~ World Health Organization (WHO) 
— http//www.who.int/mental_ 
healthven. 


National Mental Health Association 
_ (NMHA) — Affowww.nmha.org. 


If you think you need help, con- 


tact a mental health professional 


immediately. Hopkins offers a vari- 
ety of mental health services to all 


undergraduates, completely free of - 
Wego tc _ charge. There is no reason not to © 
seek professional assistance; you 


den betel eal 


appointment. 


‘APlace to Talk is run by un- 
_dergraduates who are trained - 


by mental health profession- 
als who are able to provide 
assistance on academic and 
personal issues. The Center 
offers both private and group 
counseling sessions to under- 
grads and grad students. Call 
(410-516-8278) to schedule an 


to listen to fellow students. — 
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pus provide more of an opportu- 
nity for self-medication, alcohol 
abuse and dependence. Social | 
pressures can not only push stu- 
dents into dangerous situations 
with drugs, but can also lower 
their self-esteem and make them 


feel self-conscious. Eating disor- | 
ders can result — most begin in | 


high school or college — and it is 


estimated that 20 to 30 percent of | 
college-aged women may display | 


bulimic behavior. 

Although many may think 
that they do not have a personal 
link with mental disorders and 
do not know anyone who suf- 
fers from one; the numbers, how- 
ever, would belie this opinion. 
The misunderstanding and fear 
of those who do not know about 
these illnesses, combined with 


the shame and pain of those who | 


suffer from them, create an envi- 
ronment where those with ques- 
tions cannot ask and those who 
need to speak are silenced. 





Scientists at the Institute for 
Basic Biomedical Sciences have 


| developed two new techniques 


for the analysis of the complexi- 
ties of the human genome. 

Both techniques are based on 
DNA microarrays or gene chips, 
which are slides embedded with 
many small strands of DNA. A 
human genetic sample can be 
loaded onto the chip, allowing 
scientists to determine the extent 
of variation in that genome. 

The first technique targets 
transposons, genes that are able 


| to “jump” between locations on a 


chromosome. These genes make 
up a large part of the human ge- 
nome but have been largely un- 


| explored by geneticists. 


The other technique doubles the 
amount of information on a stan- 


| dard microarray chip by orient 


ing the DNA strands on the chip 
in two directions. This approach 
promises much quicker analysis 
of genetic variation. Jef Boeke of 
the JHU High Throughput Biology 
| Center led the studies. They appear 
in PNAS and Nature Methods. 
— Stephen Berger 





APL satellites to 
observe the Sun 
in 3D 


At the end of October, NASA 
launched a pair of spacecraft 
built by the Applied Physics Lab- 
oratory, a JHU division, to begin 
their two-year mission . 

The twin spacecraft comprise 
the Solar Terrestrial Relations Ob- 
servatory, Or STEREO, mission. 
Once operational, the two satellites 
will work in tandem to photograph 
the surface of the Sun in 3D. 

Each STEREO satellite carries 
a dozen instruments it will use 
to measure activity on the solar 
surface. Of particular interest are 
coronal flares, large outbursts of 
magnetic energy that emerge pe- 
riodically from the Sun and can 
interfere with weather and elec- 
tronics on the Earth and in space. 

Because the two spacefcraft 
will be in related orbits around 
the Earth and Moon, STEREO 
will have binocular vision, much 
like humans. 

The two. satellites were 
launched from Cape Canaveral 
on October 25. APL will manage 
the mission and collect data over 
the next two years. 


— SB. 
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Engineers in an APL cleanroom put finishing touches on one of the two STEREO craft. 





Climate change is not a scientific issue 





e are reminded 

by our leaders 

almost every 

day that our 

generation fac- 

es innumerable great challenges, 

ranging from terrorism and war 

to social security and health care. 

But remarkably, climate change is 

often left off the list, even though 

it is the greatest challenge fac- 

ing our generation. Its impacts 

extend far beyond the environ- 

ment: it is an economic, political 
and social issue. 

Nicholas Stern, former Chief 

Economist and Senior Vice Presi- 


| dent at the World Bank from 
18 to 24 year olds and the second | 


2000 to 2003, completed a study 
released by the British govern- 
ment this month which forecasts 
that global warming will soon 
cost the world between five and 
20 percent of annual GDP. This 
situation is untenable and spells 
global economic collapse. 

The Pentagon released a re- 


"port in October 2003, which was 


coauthored with representa- 
tives from the CIA, Shell Oil 
and Global Business Network. 
The report offered scenarios 
for the impact of global warm- 
ing on geopolitical stability: 
“Humanity would revert to 
its norm of constant battles 
for diminishing resources, which 
the battles themselves would 
further reduce even beyond the 
climatic effects. Once again, war- 
fare would define human life.” 

Furthermore, climate change 
will hinder our ability to allevi- 
ate global poverty and inequity. 
Poor countries will be hit earliest 
and hardest due to their greater 
vulnerability to agricultural in- 
security, rising sea levels and 
disease. As Andrew Simmons of 
the New Economics Foundation 
puts it, “Global warming is set 
to make many of the problems 
which Africa already deals with, 
much, much worse.” 

Despite the claims of skeptics 
and special interests, the debate 
is over: human activity is largely 
responsible for global warm- 
ing. The strength of current sci- 
entific consensus on this fact is 
overwhelming. The consensus 
includes the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change along 


with every major scientific body 
in the United States. 

The U.S. National Academy 
of Sciences recently conducted 
a detailed, well-balanced and 
highly prestigious study of cli- 
mate change. The conclusion was 
identical to the consensus of the 
National Academies of Sciences 
of all other G-8 countries: we are 
causing global warming. 

The scientific consensus and 
dire implications demonstrate 
why the debate about climate 
change must be transformed to a 
plan for action. Our uncertainty 
about the magnitude of future 
climate impact is all the more 
reason to act. The devastating ef- 
fects could be even greater than 
we currently predict. If we are to 
avoid the risk of cataclysmic di- 
saster, we must begin preparing 
for global warming immediately. 

Such preparation is absolutely 
crucial, James Hansen argued, 
the director of the NASA God- 
dard Institute for Space Science 


leryn Norris-Hale 


Environmental Agenda 


and a leading climatologist. His 
studies have shown that humans 
may only have 10 years left to re- 
duce greenhouse gas emissions 
before the worst effects of global 
warming reach a “tipping point,” 
at which point they will be un- 
stoppable. The longer we wait, 
the greater the danger. 

The case for immediate action 
on climate change and energy 
policy is further supported by 
the short-term political and eco- 
nomic benefits. Thomas Fried- 
man, author of The World is Flat, 
has written that an aggressive 
energy policy is the most “tough- 
minded, geostrategic, pro-growth 
and patriotic thing we can do.” 
Energy independence is not only 
sound environmental policy: it is 
a national security imperative. 

There is enormous growth 
potential to be unleashed by a 
new energy economy. The Stern 
Report tells us that, in the worst- 
case scenario, we will only need 


4 


to spend one percent of annual 
GDP to stop global warming. 
This is already a relatively low 
figure, and it does not account for 
new economic growth that will 
come about as a result of the fight 
against global warming. 

Several economic analyses, 
including that of the Apollo Al- 
liance, have shown that invest- 
ment into alternative and efficient 
energy technologies will create 
three million new high-wage 
jobs in construction, manufac- 
turing and industrial machinery, 
pouring over $425 billion back 
into the economy through new 
income and additional output. 

Pressure for new energy poli- 
cy is building across the country, 
and students are taking the lead. 
Campus Climate Challenge, a co- 
alition of over 30 organizations 
from the U.S. and Canada, was 
founded and is led by youth. It is 
organizing and supporting thou- 
sands of students to push their 
schools towards clean and ef- 

ficient energy. Over 350 cam- 

puses have already signed on, 
and over 100 have implement- 
ed sustainable policies. 

Yet Hopkins is severely lag- 
ging. As a leading scientific 
institution and steward of the 

_ Knowledge for the World cam- 
paign, we should join this move- 
ment. After attending a regional 
Youth Energy Summit this past 
weekend, several Hopkins stu- 
dents are launching a new initia- 
tive, the Hopkins Energy Action 
Team (HEAT), to encourage our 
campus to adopt a carbon-neu- 

Tal energy policy. By creatin: 
the biggest and eat edule 
tion of students, organizations 
and faculty, HEAT will send a 
clear message to our administra- 
tion to take action now. _ 

Ina world of undeterred glob- 
al warming, not only will our 
minha confront the other is- 
Sues Of our time be diminished, 
but so will the Possibility of a 
Positive future for ourselves and 


kins part of the solution, 
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Paperwork & Bureaucracies 








“I am not jealous! It’s not him 
that I wanted ... but I don’t know 
why I am so frustrated!” 

“So she’s in town. And I hear 
she’s f—ing some other dude. 
Dude, f— her man.” 

“He’s such an animal! What 
the f— was | thinking?” 

“He said that? AND look at 
him! How can he do this to me?” 

“She’s a gets 
around. Man, this is f—ed up.” 

Familiar? Dating. Relation- 
ship. Boy/girl drama... 

We have all been there... 
wasted our time over them... 
felt happy and down within one 
day ... this DAILY, MONTHLY, 
YEARLY phenomenon caused by 
our genetic hormones ... How can 
we describe it? A simple game of 
poker. 

You sit in a table. The dealer 
deals ... You get your card. Wow, 
not bad. The guy next to you 
is eyeing your cards. He puts 
the chips in. Hmm, what cards 
does he have? You chip in also. 
He pops his collar. What does 
that mean? Interested ... you put 
more chips in. you wink at him. 
He puts more ... You are playing 
clean. His signs are mysterious. 
The thrill of the game leads your 
mind restless. You put all your 
chips in. He has some left. Ah, 
we have to show our cards! Look 
at this. He cold slaps you in the 
face! You are frustrated ... This is 
not JUST the game of poker. Your 
chips are your emotions, effort, 
and, of course, time. It’s not just 
money, hun. You wasted a good 
part of your life away. Sorry! 
Would you like to play again? 

Grab another table. The dealer 
deals. Meh, they are pretty good 
cards. Same deal. Mysterious signs 
... but he seems like he knows the 
game! Interesting... you chip in but 
less than last round. Your cards 
are too precious and this game is 
too risky... He’s chipping in more. 
He tells you he loves you. He tells 
you that you are his everything. 
He tells you he can’t live without 
you. Oh, but I don’t know ... Ah, 
f— it. You chip in some and give 
up. You show him your cards. 


whore, she 





You fold. The game SHOULDN'T 
have been this fast! But, oh well, 
he said he likes you. He told you 
he will never cheat in this round. 
You trusted his words ... more like 
you wanted to. You had king, jack, 
queen, and ace in hearts. He had 
... well 3, 4, 6, 9 in different suits. 
What the HELL? Sorry! It might 
have been just a bad day. Bad 
month. Bad year. Would you like 
to play again? 

You pray. Eeeek. 

Grab a table. The dealer deals. 
Last game, I swear. Great hands! 
It seems like you ALWAYS have 
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great hands but you mess it ev- 
ery time, doesn’t it? You play. He 
plays. Chips are being thrown 
across the table. An intense, in- 
tense game. He tells you he likes 
you above the rest. He admires 
your hand. “They look like great 
cards from the back!” he compli- 
ments you. He makes your day 
. everyday. He makes you feel 
like you are on top of the world. 
He makes you sing. He makes 
you smile when you are down. 
He makes you go insane and 
just laugh out loud in the lunch 
line. The thrill of the game .... 
just too hot! But you stick to the 
rules. You put a game face on 
.. he wants to see your hands. 
“Show me your cards. Give up 
let’s end this game quickly 
and go somewhere and cuddle.” 
No, I like this game. I am going 
to win. I am going to stick to the 
rules and play till I am out of 
chips to bet. After hours of per- 
suading, he gives up and finds 
another table. Everyone looks at 
you ... Some murmur starts. “She 
must be a bad player ... | mean 
who LEAVES the table? What is 
she? Like a beginner?” You want 
to yell, “THE GAME ISN’T OVER 
YET YOU BASTARD! I HAVE A 
GOOD HAND! YOU WANTED 
TO SEE IT BUT I DON’T PLAY 
LIKE THAT! YOU ARE THE LOS- 


is 


ER! YOU ARE THE SUCKER,” | 


but what difference would that 
make? He left. Everyone saw that. 
Everyone thinks you are the bor- 
ing one. 


You leave every table frustrat- | 


ed. 


Because you know why? It’s 


not his chips, him, her, her chips | 


that you wanted ... it was the thrill 
of the game! The feeling of victory 
of the mind game called poker. It 
offers you something that’s more 


that what you see. You mistake | 


it every time you take the seat, 
telling yourself, “He’s hot! She's 
gorgeous.” You tell yourself it’s 
her you want to win. It’s him you 
want to beat. But actually, you 
just enjoy the game itself. 


You want everyone to stay on | | 


your table and play with you. 


You dig the attention. You dig | 


the thrill... 


So why do you show your | | 
cards too fast? Why do you chip | | 


in more than you want to? We are 


blinded. Because we are humans | | 


with feelings. 
So put your game face on, 
guys. Don’t show your cards un- 


less the game drives the OTHER | 


one crazy. Keep your cool. Be on 
top of the game. 
No worries. There are more 
players. 
Would you like to play again? 
-Uejin Kim 








study 
abroad program in Japan a little 
while ago and I swear I’ve been 


| was accepted to a 


doing paperwork every since. 
| didn’t realize how hard it was 
to get into another country until 
now. | feel like a crate of oranges 
being imported into California. If 
they try to delouse me when | get 
off the plane in Narita, the only 
thing stopping me from turning 
right back around is the 15 hour 
flight. 

lo be fair, with all the different 
bureaucracies I’m dealing with, 
this could be a lot harder. Consid- 
ering I’m a U.S. citizen, the pass- 
port application was pretty sim- 
ple (though I was terrified that I 
had screwed something up, and 
they'd send it back — not because 
I needed my passport ASAP, but 
because since applying for it, I’d 
dyed my hair pink, and if I had 
to retake my passport photos ... 
awkward). My Certificate of Eli- 
gibility application (the thing I 
need to send in before I can apply 
for a student Visa) was only two 
pages. | haven't gotten a look at 
the student visa application yet, 
but I’ll just cross my fingers and 
hope for the best. Still, for bureau- 
cracies (U.S. Department of State, 
Consulate of Japan, etc.) this is 
going smoothly. Too smoothly, if 
you ask me. 


Once burned twice shy, I sup- 
Bureaucracies have been 
screwing with me since day one. 
Last year, On-Campus Housing's 
absurd policies resulted in the 


pose. 


destruction of one of my post- 
ers (which was, however, kindly 
reimbursed, even though it was 
several years old and I didn’t have 
the receipt) and the theft (yes, 
goddammit, theft) and destruc- 
tion of two candles I'd gotten as 
birthday gifts. Yes, yes, you aren't 
supposed to have candles, I was 
in the wrong there. But when I re- 
ceived a letter, dated two weeks 
previous, that my candles would 
be thrown away one week previ- 
ous (read: the date had already 
passed by the time I got the let- 
ter) if | didn’t claim them, and the 
people I dealt with in Housing 
subsequently refused to reim- 
burse me because I didn’t have 
receipts (for gifts), I was kind 
of pissed. One of those candles 
smelled like pumpkin pie. Pump- 
kin pie! And they just threw it 
away. On-Campus _ Housing’s 
cruelty knows no bounds. 

I think the winner, however, 
for complete bastard bureaucra- 
cies, is and always will be Balti- 
more Gas and Electric. The lease 
for the apartment I’m in now 
(damn straight off campus, as if 
I was going to overpay rent only 


to have my things stolen) started 
the beginning of the summer, 
though I didn’t move in until the 
start of fall semester. A week be- 
fore I flew in to Baltimore, I gave 
BGE a call ta get my electricity 
turned on. But, much to my sur- 
prise, | was informed the electric- 
ity was on, and had been on since 
the start of the summer. Yet ... no 
one was living there. They asked 
me if I disputed the charges (in 
what amount, they couldn’t say 
- so I could have been ‘disput- 
ing’ anywhere from $5 to $500), 
to which I foolishly replied yes. 
And then I entered Hell. 

BGE told me that since I dis- 
puted the charges, they couldn't 
start the electricity in my name 
as of September. And, since | 
disputed the charges, they could 
send someone out there at any 
time to turn it off. I had to fax my 
lease (which would only prove I'd 
started renting at the beginning 
of the summer) to some investi- 
gator who would get back to me 
in 48 hours. Only after all this 
had been resolved could | call 
back and start the electricity in 
my name, which, if they turned 
it off, would take a week, so it’d 
start a few days after I'd already 
moved in. 

Sonofabitch. 

Thankfully, through constant 


calling and increasing volume of 
my voice, I finally got to talk to 
the investigator, who was unbe- 
lievably helpful. I’m not sure if he 
was actually, objectively helpful 
(in the end he told me that BGE 
would send me a bill for the sum- 
mer, and when I got it I could dis- 
pute the charges, and until then 
he’d pass me to a customer ser- 
vice rep who'd start my account 
as of September) or just subjec- 
tively helpful after dealing with 
so many s—ty call center people. 
Regardless, when I showed up, 
my electricity was on, and at that 
point that’s all I wanted. 

But the best part is, a few 
weeks later, I got a bill in the mail 
from BGE. It was for the three 
months my electricity had been 
on without my knowledge. And 
how much was the bill for, you 
ask? 

$20. 

I paid that $20. But not with- 
out hate in my heart. 

But in the end, the idiocy 
of bureaucracies is inevitable. 
Think about it — how much con- 
centrated stupid was there in the 
last group project you did? Yeah, 
I thought so. Now multiply that 
by a million. 

And there, children, we have 
the bureaucracy. 

- Jordan Wyndelts 
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I’ve thought about it a lot, and 
I’ve reconciled at least one thing 
with myself. The woman who 
wrote The Tard Blog (http:// 
www.tard-blog.com) is not at all 
deplorable for doing so. In fact, 
for giving the general public a 
unique and candid insight into 
Special Education, the students 
in it the bureaucracy that sur- 
rounds it, and the teachers in the 
trenches whose daily strife goes 
unrewarded, she should, dare I 
say, be commended. 

The blog’s author, codenamed 
Rita Sped, was a .20-something 
special education teacher at the 
time the blog was written. To 
document and destress, she wrote 
up her more noteworthy experi- 
ences in the aforementioned Tard 
Blog. Tard Blog is not for the faint 
of heart - and by faint of heart, I 
mean the unnecessarily political- 
ly correct, a.k.a. those with sticks 
in unfortunate places. As one 
might guess from the title, there’s 
lots of use of the word “tard,” as 
well as the gamut of curse words 


and cynical humor. The beau- 
tiful thing, though, is that the 
blog, though insanely funny, is 
not funny at the expense of the 
kids.\It’s funny for its absurdity 
— of the situations, of how Rita 
Sped deals with her kids, and of 
those who are not handicapped 
in some way but still manage to 
act, well, retarded. 
Unfortunately, Sped has since 
retired from her job as a Spe- 
cial Ed teacher — not surpris- 
ing, as most Special Ed teachers 
last maybe a few years, before 


the constant stress and physical 


abuse at the hands of their kids 
gets to be too much — and has 
quit writing the Tard Blog. I’ve 
got my fingers crossed for an- 
other special ed teacher to fill the 
gap, but I’m afraid that someone 
with her same sharp writing and 
unfailing wit will be hard to find. 

As for whether or not I’m a 
horrible, horrible person for find- 
ing The Tard Blog funny? Still up 
in the air. 

- Jordan Wyndelts 





Atip for success ona team — be a wolf 


Teamwork is derived from be- 
ing a T, not an “I” in the team. 
It’s about supporting each other, 
cooperation, harmony and syn- 
chronized efforts. Dream Team, 
consisting of the best players and 
elites, don’t make a great team; 
instead, they are just of bunches 
of people. It’s not possible for a 
group of stars to join and create 
a team. Essentially, “If there is 
a zero-sum game called succes- 
sion going on, it’s very difficult 

to have an effective team.” 
To create team, one must have 


ers. In addition, trust is the most 
fundamental element of a win- 
ning team. If the teammates are 
lying, trying to knife each other 
or beat them, nothing valuable 
will get done. Instead of synergy, 
you have “dysergy” and two plus 
two becomes three, with luck. So 
instead of having the right for- 
mula for success, from the right 
beginning, the dream team is in 
trouble and the team may work 
briefly, but they will try to beat 
each other or promote or kick 
out a teammate. And to eliminate 
this tension, trust must be built 


and the process of gaining trust 
is extremely slow business. This 
process takes years or months 
to establish, and if any case you 
lose this trust, you are more than 
likely to fall in the consequent 
projects or events. 

In order to create a successful 
team, the concept of undermining 
another person in a team must be 
eliminated. You also must let the 
conflict fester. Bringing tension 
out in the open and then resolv- 
ing it is one of the team leader’s 
most important jobs. In addition, 
hiding the real issues won't help 


create success. To create a suc- 
cessful team, one must encour- 
age informal discussion, among 
other things. You try to create 
Ms q Ly ” C 
social architecture” and believe 
it as the important is of success in 
teamwork. 


Dream Team & The Wolves 


Dream ‘team is usually a part 
of fantasy, not reality. You have to 
be prepared to have an imperfect 
set and devote your energy to 
getting them to synchronize. It’s 
very time consuming and it taxes 


your patience. But that’s life and 
everyone has weaknesses, which 
are complemented by other indi- 
viduals’ strengths. 

When your teammate is 
down, you help him and also 
learn to be follower and a leader. 
But when a situation becomes 
chaotic, you step forward and 
make a decision. And to under- 
stand how team works, you can 
learn through watching wild 
animals or Animal Planet. 

Animals have distinct instinct 
that plays a key role to their sur- 
vival. For instance, in the wild, 


¥ 


the best team players are the 
wolves. Teamwork is about being 
a wolf. The strength of the pack is 
the wolf, and the strength of the 
wolf is the pack. Unity, as a team 
and a pack, is an important key 
for success. This unity ultimately 
helped the wolves persist and en- 
dure their harsh, wild environ- 
ment. 

So the next time you are in a 
group, try to work, act and think 
like a wolf. It will benefit as long 
as your group is united for the 
same purpose. 

- Hyun Kim 
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Venker, Jays lay waste to (NU in 3-1 win 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
the printed figures. 

“Getting the first goal was 
very important,” senior mid- 
fielder Trip Neil said. “Playing at 
home, we want to make it a first- 
half game, so being up ahead 1-0 
at the half was huge.” 
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Super Smash Brothers: 


Pikachu is a 


y favorite drinking 
game is an import 
from my friends at 
Rutgers. Its called 
“Get Smashed Broth- 


real athlete 


that watching a 
drinking wit 
ort.” Well 
sport isn't 
t is about 


going, to tell me 
video game and 
your friends is a SP 
you're wrong. Because 
about the players. Spor 


Fte > early pe apm : , : “5 > what is 
After the early pe nalty kick ers’ and if you're lucky enough to haveall the spectators. gee pate 
goal, Hopkins’ offense contin- the ingredients, [highly recommend it sport outside the conte 2 It’s 


ued to push the ball into the 
opponent's end, firing five total 
shots at CNU’s goal. The Cap- 
tains, meanwhile, were able to 
respond with about equal force 
throughout the first half, sending 
four shots toward senior goalie 
Danny Coble. 

If the first half of the game 
was mostly balanced (McQueen’s 
goal aside), the second half was a 
completely different story. Possi- 
bly rejuvenated from a halftime 
rest, or maybe just eager to put 
the game away, the Jays stepped 
onto the field in the 46th minute, 
ready to end any doubt about the 
game’s outcome. 

Twenty minutes into the half, 


All you need is a beverage of 
choice, some willing friends, a 
Nintendo 64 and a copy of the 
legendary Super Smash Bros, the 
game that pits characters from a 
wide assortment of video games 
against one another in intense 
combat. 

To play, just pick your char- 
acters of choice, set them all to 
computer players and root. You 
drink when your character dies, 
everyone else drinks when your 
character taunts his opponents 
and everyone drinks twice when 


| your character does something so 


spectacular as to garner in-game 
applause. 
To be clear, no human is actu- 


who. appreciate 
evoid é philosophical 
meaning. Sport is about the ae 
preciation of the quest for perfec- 
tion in all its forms. 
We watch spelling 
watch televised poker. We watch 
darts and curling. Hell, we watch 
horse racing, and the athletes there 
are clearly the horses. The human 
component is little more than a 
means to an end. Why? Compe- 
tition is the great equalizer. In a 
world all about shades of gray, 
sports are black and white. There’s 
a winner and a loser, and we know 
exactly who it is. We can measure 
progress with real, numeric data. 
And we can use it to keep driving 


people 
empty, d 


bees. We 


sophomore defender Ethan Mul- us to succeed. 


ally playing the 





ligan got the ball in CNU’s end | game. You're What's fun 
and crossed it over to freshman Bi just pitting about watching 
forward Max Venker, who kicked oe the characters sports is that 
it home. SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER | against one we get to be in- 

Although certainly a testa- Dejected Christopher Newport sophomore defender Bryan Vavis is lost in thought while the Blue Jays celebrate behind him. another and volved in the 
ment to the offense’s growing watching the quest. We as hu- 


consistency and chemistry, the 
goal was also indicative of the 
lackluster play of CNU’s defense 
and goalie, Tengs. Time after 
time, particularly in the second 
half, the Jays managed to sneak 
into the visiting team’s end with- 
out much trouble. At times, Tengs 
looked confused and even lost. 


Things fell apart quickly for the 
Captains. 

The second goal was key, en- 
suring a possible late CNU goal 
wouldn't dictate the results of the 
game, and it also provided the 
team with an additional dose of 
energy and confidence. 

“Once the second one came, 


we knew we were going to win,” 
Neil said. “It helped us play with 
so much more confidence after- 
wards.” 

Venker wasn’t done; he added 
another goal only minutes later. 
The goal, his eighth of the season, 
came off of an assist from sopho- 
more midfielder Malcolm Stew- 


Gone fishin: W. Polo season finished 


Jays place sixth in Eastern Championships with 11-7 victory over Harvard, loss to Brown 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
looked back. 

The Jays did, however, make 
a feeble attempt to resurrect a 
comeback. Closing within four 
points after having outscored 
their newfound rival 5-3 in the 
third quarter, the Terriers woke 
up in the fourth quarter to real- 
ize that their tails were being 
chased. After junior utility Sean 
McCreery’s goal at the 6:20 mark, 
the Terriers barked back with 
three unanswered goals to finish 
off the fledgling Jays, 14-7. 

“St. Francis is an older, more 
experienced team composed of 
a lot of seniors,” McCreery said. 
“Their goalie was especially dif- 
ficult to beat.” 

Following the  dishearten- 
ing loss, Hopkins looked to rally 
against Harvard. Having had mild 
success against the Ivy League this 
year, the Jays weren't discouraged 
when the Crimson’s Spencer Liv- 
ingston shot a laser past Hopkins 
junior goalkeeper Mitch Williams 
just 5:31 into the game. 

The early deficit made no dif- 
ference because Hopkins went on 
to score five straight goals before 
the halftime whistle blew. Mc- 
Creery rocketed in two scores as 
did sophomore utility Peter Da- 
vis, but the most impressive shot 
of the opening half may have 
come from freshman utility Peter 
Sauerhoff. After shrugging off 
his man and shifting to his left, 
Sauerhoff zipped the yellow ball 
within centimeters of the near 


post before Harvard net-minder 
Jay Connolly could even move a 
muscle in defense. 

The match tightened in the 
third after the Crimson’s John 
Voith shot a bullet past Williams 
at the 4:58 mark. But this time 
around, the Jays refused to crum- 
ble. They answered their coach’s 
call for a full-frontal attack with 
a seismic four-goal surge to put 
the game out of reach. 

After completing their 11-7 
rout of Harvard, the Jays squared 
off against another Ivy League 
foe, Brown University, in the 
tourney’s fifth-place game. 

In September at the ECAC In- 
vitational, Hopkins made quick 
work of the Bears, defeating them 
13-9 in their own pool in Provi- 
dence, R.J. But with more on the 
line and the stakes a bit higher, 
the vastly improved Brown squad 
was thirsting for revenge. 

Through only eight minutes of 
play, the Bears netted six impres- 
sive goals, including a cunning 
exclusion conversion by up-and- 
coming star Nico Fort. Hopkins, 
in that same span, found the goal 
only twice, as the Brown defense 
frustrated and foiled a series of 
formations. 

Brown goalkeeper Kent Hol- 
land accrued only four saves dur- 
ing the entirety of the match and 
at times looked lost. But luckily 
for him, his defenders played ag- 
gressively, bumping heads and 
breaking up their opponents’ 
egg-beaters. 


The 12-11 final score is a bit 
deceiving, as this game was not 
a genuinely close contest. Hav- 
ing only saved five shots, soph- 
omore goalie Chris Hutchens 
struggled for most of the game 
as the Brown offense maintained 
possession for long segments and 
moved around a porous Hopkins 
defense with ease. On the offen- 
sive side of things, junior utility 
Chris Hemmerle made good on 
three tries in the contest to lead 
all scorers. 

“(Sixth place] is the highest 
this [program] has ever placed at 


were excited about what could 
happen for next year with many 
of our starters returning.” 

Following a difficult schedule 
is never an easy task, especially 
when most of those games on 
that schedule are played away 
from the comfy confines of the 
White Athlete Center. 

But these Jays are ready for the 
big time. With McCreery receiv- 
ing accolades left and right and 


Davis developing into the serious | 


talent many that he could be, the 
Jays have two hard-to-stop scor- 
ers for next year, as well as an ex- 
perienced group of defenders. 

The only question mark that 
lingers is in goal. Will the Jays 
stick to a single goalkeeper next 
year or will they continue to pla- 
toon Hutchens and Williams? 

Only time will tell, but it may 
be time to “start makin’ some 
changes.” 
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art and helped give Hopkins one 


of its most comfortable leads of | 


the season, 3-0. 


The Venker goals were two of | 
nine shots taken by theteaminthe | 


second half, almost double their 
first half total. The three goals 
scored by Hopkins matched the 
number of saves made by Tengs, 
the first time all season Hopkins 
had achieved such a feat. 


Although CNU managed to | 


come back with its lone goal late 
in the second half, there was little 
doubt regarding the Hopkins win 


and a berth in the tournament’s | 


Sweet Sixteen or what the NCAA 
dubs “sectionals.” 

The Jays will face Western 
New England College in a game 
to be played at Williams Col- 
lege on Friday. With a victory in 
that game and one more in the 
quarterfinals the next day, the 
team would be headed to Disney 
World, home of the Division III 
Final Four. 

Thankful but confident, the 


Jays know exactly where they 


stand, but they also know the 


potential they possess to advance | 
| and when he succeeds, I get to 


even further in the tournament. 
“We are pumped and blessed 


| to be where we are,” Neil said. 


wn” - “Ms 
rns” McCreery said. “So we | : : 
Easterns ye So we | “There is not a team we are afraid 


of, and we are more than pre- 
pared for this game.” 

It may have come a little late, 
but March Madness has arrived 
at Hopkins. It’s here — in No- 
vember — and it sure is sweet. 








action unfold. 
Several 





man beings love 
to watch some- 


drinks in, it aves — ay 
ets serious. thing — wor 
Rasees ago, Goodman to discover the 
Pikachu may full extent of its 


have just been 
a _two-dimen- 
sional sprite 
on a screen, but while slightly 
inebriated, I’m right there with 
him. I live and breathe his suc- 
cesses and failures like they are 
my own. Those aren't his light- 
ning bolts he’s shooting at Wario; 
they’re our lightning bolts. With 
three friends equally involved in 
the game, it can be pretty insane. 
Lives have been lost. 

OK, lives haven't been lost. 
Yet. But the important lesson that 
needs to be learned is why the 
game is so exciting. Sure, we're 
watching lines of code face off 
against one another, but we have 
a stake in it. More than that, we 


| identify with it. It’s not just the 


polygonal sprites competing 
with one another; it’s my friends 
and me competing against each 
other. I’m counting on Pikachu, 


make fun of my friends. When he 
fails, I get to drink away the pain. 
It’s a win-win situation. 

I love this game, but not just 
on the physical, intoxicating lev- 
el. I love it because it proves that 
sports are everywhere. 

“You moron,” you're about to 
say tome. “There is no way you're 


Sports for Nerds 


capabilities. We 
rejoiced = when 
starting pitcher 
Randy Johnson threw a perfect 
game at the age of 40 and when the 
LPGA’s Annika Sorenstam shot a 
50 (well, at least a couple people 
rejoiced). Our society is driven by 
our constant desire to improve, 
and competition demonstrates that 
improvement in its purest form. 

But Super Smash Bros.? Yes, 
especially Super Smash Bros. We 
scream and cheer at dog races, so 
it’s obviously not simply the hu- 
man component we identify with. 
It is perfection, and we can find it 
wherever we look hard enough. 
Get Smashed Brothers proves to 
me that the drive to compete; 
drive find perfection, can exist 
anywhere, even in algorithms, 
and we can appreciate with un- 
limited vehemence. 

Sport is wherever you want 
to look for it. We challenge each 
other and ourselves constantly in 
the most mundane ways, and it 
is just as philosophically impor- 
tant as competition on the grand- 
est scale. I bet if you try, you can 
think of 10 ways you've chal- 
lenged yourself or your friends 
within the past 24 hours. And if 
you can't, take a drink. 


Field hockey falls in championship game 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Emily Miller scored her first goal 


| off of Henn’s assist only nine sec- 


onds from halftime. Then, with 
63:28 remaining, 

Miller scored her 19 and fi- 
nal goal of the season. Courtesy 
of Henn’s backhand flip, Miller 
snatched the ball and then capi- 
talized on her teammate’s sec- 
ond assist of the game. With the 
insurance goal they needed the 
Jays impenetrable defense sub- 
sequently killed any hope of a 
Rochester comeback. 

Before the Blue Jays were able 
to think about moving onward 
to the semi-finals and eventually 
the championship, they had to 
beat Wesley in the first round of 
the ECAC tournament. After an 
initial 1-0 Wesley lead, five sepa- 
rate Jays went on to deliver quick 
and demoralizing scores. Soer- 
gel tied the game off of a penalty 
stroke at 24:10. Following her 
goal, Soergel assisted Horton as 
she scored off of a penalty corner 
with less than two minutes left in 
the half. 

Leading the second half 2-1, 
the Jays turned up their offensive 
intensity. Junior midfielder Sar- 
ah Bender, sophomore forward 
Katie Wong, and freshman mid- 
fielder Gabi Henn all punched in 
points. The Jays defense stood 
firm after the first goal, and Hop- 
kins went on to win, 5-1. Eng to- 
taled six saves in the win. 

This season the Blue Jays de- 
pended on their younger players 
to carry the team, with two of the 
team’s five seniors being injured. 
Miller, Landy, Wong and Horton 
combined to fill in the vacated 
leadership positions and guided 
the team to a winning season. 


“The team dynamic and chem- 
istry this year was really strong,” 
Wong said. “Everybody was reli- 
able wherever and whoever the 
coach decided to put in.” 

Granted that four sophomores 
made their voices heard this sea- 
son, there were four seniors who 
gave their heart and soul to the 
Blue Jays’ lacrosse program. 

Senior midfielder and co-cap- 
tain Soergel had a strong 2006 
season. She ranked 26th in pen- 
alty strokes in Division III, and 
gave the team the veteran field- 
marshalling it needed. 

Senior goalie Dayna Eng had a 
strong season in goal. She had a 
shutout game against Dickinson 
and seven shutouts during her 
career. 





Sophomore forward Adair Landy prepares to slap the ball away 


a 


Senior Jessie Hindle came back 
after traveling abroad during the 
2005 season and played unyield- 
ing defense. And although senior 
midfielder and co-captain Leah 
Dudley and senior forward Ja- 
mie Zubrow both had ACL inju- 
ries and were unable to play, both 
remained with the team and of- 
fered their support for the entire 
season. 

“We couldn’t have done it 
without them,” Soergel said. 
“They were really supportive.” 

“Overall we had a really great 
season,” junior defender Kristin 
Strief said. “Unfortunately we 
couldn’t win a championship for 
the seniors who are leaving but it 
makes the prospect for next year 
that much more exciting.” 
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Oiiensive explosion leads 
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drive. Kibbe led the Jays down the 
field, rushing for nine yards and 
passing for 64 yards on the pos- 
session, highlighted when Kibbe 
found senior wide receiver Evan 
Earnest for a 44-yard touchdown 
strike. The Scott extra point was 
true, and with just under seven 
minutes remaining the in first 
half, the Jays had opened up a 31 
point lead. 

McDaniel finally got on the 
scoreboard on their second drive 
of the second half. 

The 15-play, 87-yard drive 
was full of great plays by Mc- 
Daniel quarterback Brad Baer, 
who went 10-for-12 on the pos- 
session, including the three-yard 
touchdown pass to wide receiver 
Christian Turner. After the extra 
point, the Terror trailed 34-7 with 
4:04 left in the third quarter. 

But any momentum the Green 
Terror possibly could have had 
was crushed on the next Hopkins 
drive. After McDaniel sent the 
kickoff out of bounds, the Blue 
Jays took over on the 35 yard line. 
Kibbe got the drive rolling witha 
six-yard run, and junior running 
back Phil Roberts finished the 
job, taking the handoff from Kib- 
be, and sprinted 59 yards down- 
field for the touchdown. A Scott 
PAT later, the Terror touchdown 
was erased. 

Hopkins wasn’t satisfied yet. 
After junior defensive back Dan 
Requena intercepted Baer at the 
McDaniel 19-yard line, a steady 
dose of senior running back Zach 
Rupert led to the Jays’ final touch- 
down of the game, a seven-yard 
run. Rupert, who had not gotten 
much playing time this season 
with the emergence of freshman 





Senior defensive back Chris Chauvin intercepts an errant McDaniel pass in the endzone. The Jays slaughtered the Mules, 42-7. 


back Andrew Kase, was happy to 
get into the end zone in his last 
game. 

“Our offense had been strug- 
gling so it felt good to put up 48 
points,” Rupert said. “Scoring a 
touchdown was a nice way to end 
my career.” The seven points ex- 
tended the Blue Jays’ lead to 48-7, 
the final score. 

Rupert was not the only senior 
who found the end zone in his 
final game. Triplin led the team 
with five receptions for 56 yards 
and a touchdown. Senior run- 
ning back Mark Nesbitt had 11 
rushes for 35 yards, including a 


SPORTS 


big 17-yarder on a Blue Jay scor- 
ing drive. Kibbe went 13-for-22 
for 144 yards passing and three 
touchdowns, and his six carries 
netted 28 yards. Defensively, 
Cook had four tackles, including 
two and a half sacks. Senior de- 
fensive linemen Anthony Wood- 
ard and Brian Nickel had five and 
three tackles respectively. Senior 
strong safety Matt Hagel added 
five tackles of his own. Overall, 
the seniors came to play in the 
last game of their careers here at 
Hopkins. 

“It’s been a tough season 


ays lo 


victory 














XC men and women crack 


By ARTHIKA 
CHANDRAMOHAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Blue Jays stood true to 


| their successful season last Sat- 


urday while competing at the 
NCAA Mideast Regional Cham- 
pionships, where both men 
and women teams traveled to 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania to 
compete against 40 other top 
eastern teams. Both Hopkins 


jam | teams ended with top-10 finishes 
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big wins is amazing,” Cook 
said. “We all wanted to come | 
out and leave on a big game.” 
On the seniors’ bittersweet last 
tour of Homewood Field, they 
got it. 





| and both had runners placing in 
| the top 20 of a pool of more than 


280 competitors. 

The Hopkins women’s team 
completed another incredible 
race to continue their record- 
breaking season performance, 
placing fifth overall. 

While the team’s performance 
was not unprecedented many in- 
dividual finishes were phenom- 
enal. Freshman Laura Paulsen, 
the Jays’ top female runner this 
season, once again rose to the oc- 
casion and placed a consecutive 
second in her second champion- 
ship race this season? Paulsen 
ended the race less than a min- 
ute behind the first-place runner 
from Dickinson, with a time of 





Virginia Wesleyan thwarts 
Lady Jays in NCAA Round 2 


overall, and to finish with two | 
| through,” senior midfielder and 





By MARY DOMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s never easy to say good- 
bye, whether it’s to friends or to 
a season. For the women’s soccer 
team, it’s both. 

The Jays’ dream season may 
have come to a close earlier than 
the girls would have liked, but 
they have to smile when look 
ing back on earning the highest 
ranking in program history and 
making it to the second round 
of the NCAA Division III Tour- 
nament. And then they have to 
think of the six seniors that got 
them there. Their amazing play 
and ebullient personalities will 
be sorely missed. 

The seniors had collected 
quite a few awards before the 
tournament even began. After 
winning the conference cham- 
pionship 1-0 against Swath- 
more, the Blue Jays swept the 
awards ceremony. Midfielder/ 
forward Kaitlin Gianetti earned 
Centennial Conference Player 
of the Year. Gianetti also earned 
First Team All-Centennial hon- 
ors with senior midfielder/de- 
fense Jessie McKensie (junior 
defense Johanna Chapin and 
sophomore midfielders Chrissy 
McCurdy and Molly Steele were 
also honored). Defender Lind- 
sey Kimura finished off the cer- 
emony with Honorable Mention 
honors. 

The next day senior defend- 
er/midfielder Sarah Lombardi, 
along with Steele, was awarded 
Centennial Conference Player of 
the Week. A humble Lombardi 
said the award “was a nice hon- 
or for our school and team.” The 
Jays flew into the tournament 
with No. 8 ranking, a record for 
Hopkins women’s soccer. 

The seniors played a large role 
in the first round game against 
Salisbury. Midfielder/Defender 
Nikkole Haines helped Baumann 
score the first goal of the tourna- 
ment. Salisbury caught up, how- 
ever, and it took McKensie to 
break the tie with only 1:30 left in 
overtime. 

The Jays’ second round wasn’t 
any easier. After two overtimes 
failed to break the 0-0 tie, the 
game went to penalty kicks. Gia- 
netti and Baumann both made 
their shots, along with junior 

mid-fielder/defender Cassandra 
Vogel. However, the three goals 
weren't enough to advance Hop- 
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Senior defender Lindsay Kimura will be sorely missed as will the other six seniors. 


program,” Lombardi said. Of 
the 10 times the Blue Jays have 
been to the tournament, this 
year and last year are the only 
times they’ve entered the second 
round. Though they didn’t make 
it further than they did last sea- 
son, they hope the underclass- 
men will build on the foundation 
they’ve laid. 

“I'm just glad to be a part of 
the beginning of Hopkins soccer 
becoming a powerhouse,” Lom- 
bardi said. 

These six are proud to have 
been one of the first steps toward 
a solid women’s soccer program. 
“We came into the program very 
serious about it,” Lombardi said. 
“Tt became our lives.” This focus 
and tenacity is something the se- 
nior class is known for. 

“The seniors not only impact 
the team with their presence on 
the field, but off the field as well,” 
McCurdy said. “They showed 
complete leadership and kept us 
composed.” 

“Plus, they did a lot of the 
scoring,” she added. 

The seniors are known for 
more than just their seriousness 
and scoring, though. “Not only 
are they great players, but they're 
great people,” sophomore mid- 
fielder/defender Jane O’Connor 
said 


“They each bring something 
special to the team,” Vogel said. 
“This class was the most charis- 


| “matic class that we've had since 
seca here.” Lombardi de- 
scribed the senior class by sim- 


a 


ply stating, “We're best friends.” 
The close-knit team took a trip 


to Europe last year; according to | 


Vogel, “It was a huge bonding 
experience for us, and our se- 
niors really helped to make that 
experience memorable.” She 
would also like to thank Bau- 
mann for the Insomniac Tour 
given during the trip, a late- 
night adventure of which the 
details are confidential. 

“T don’t think we will forget it 
for a very long time,” Vogel said. 
“We will miss them all.” 

The younger players plan to 
finish what Lombardi, McKen- 
zie, Baumann, Kimura, Gianetti 
and Haines started. “We learned 
how it tastes to win. And now we 
know how it tastes to lose, too,” 
O’Connor said. “For next season, 
we know what we have to do to 
win and how to do it.” 

“It’s going to be hard to fill the 
seniors’ spots,” McCurdy said, 
“but the younger players will 
step up. We have a lot of talent on 
this team.” 

Even though the senior Jays 
may leave the field, they don’t 

lan on leaving the program. 
“We've talked about it, and we 
want to give Hopkins women’s 
soccer our full support in the fu- 
ture,” Lombardi said, assuring 
that the seniors plan to be active 
members of the alumni associa- 
tion. 

But any girl on the team could 
have predicted that. It’s going 
to take more than graduation to 


_ stop the Class of 2007. 


CONTINUED FROM PacE A12 


| co-captain Jessie McKenzie said. 


Chalk W. Soccer’s 2006 success up to seniors 


“T think we still feel that we 
were better than Virginia Wes- 
leyan.” 

The _ girls 


were similarly 


| knocked out in the second round 


last year in a hard-luck loss 
against Stevens Tech. 

You can blame the unexpected 
layoff after the Salisbury game 


| for breaking up some of the Jays’ 





| momentum, or even just bad 


luck, for another early exit from 
the NCAA tournament bracket 
this year. 

No matter how you slice it, the 
Lady Jays offensive failure to ex- 
ecute against the Marlins in reg- 
ulation play has to be considered 
a large piece of the detrimental 
collapse. 

Though the defensive contest 
was pretty evenly played, for the 
hour and 50 minutes the Lady 
Jays spent on the field Monday, 
they managed to outshoot the 
Marlins 14-9. Nevertheless, the 
team’s failure to capitalize on any 


| of those crucial scoring oppor- 


tunities proved to be the differ- 
ence. 

“We got twice as many shots 
off, but most of them were not 
dangerous. They had the more 
dangerous opportunities,” Head 


| Coach Leo Weil said. “Unfortu- 


nately we just couldn't put one 
in.” 

The team’s sporadic offensive 
troubles during the regular sea- 
son may have been a foreshad- 
owing of the eventual outcome in 
the playoffs, but the way the girls 
were playing of late made them 
seem unstoppable. 

Though the Saturday evening 
win was a euphoric one for the 
team, it was also no cakewalk. 
The Jays offense made good on 
only one of their 16 shots, 11 of 
them shots-on-goal. Salisbury, 
on the other hand, matched Hop- 
kins in only four shots during the 
same 90-minute span. 

The offense partially re- 
deemed itself as McKenzie scored 
the walk-off game-winning goal 
in overtime in the 108th minute, 
just a heartbeat away from letting 
a shootout decide the match. 

As expected, the defense con- 
tinued to be an impassable force 
throughout the tourney, not giv- 
ing up any scoring opportunities 
to the Gulls during the critical 
overtime play. Their solid per- 
formance carried into Monday’s 
match, holding the Marlins to 
just five shots-on-goal. 

The back-four formation con- 
tinued to work its charm on the 
referees as eight offsides calls 
were made on the Sea Gulls, 
while seven were charged to the 
Marlins. — ¢ 

“Our defense had the game of 
their lives [Monday] and saved 
us throughout the entire game 
and that was epitomized when 
[freshman goalie Karen Gusz- 
kowski] stopped the penalty 
kick in sudden death overtime,” 


~ 


McKenzie said. “They did their 
job above and beyond and we 
couldn’t put the ball in the net 
for them.” 

The lack of offense on Monday 
didn’t stop either side from play- 
ing rough as yellow cards were 
dealt out to McKenzie, as well as 
defender Ally Hodgkins of the 
Marlins. 

“1 think we're not upset about 
how we played,” McKenzie said. 
“T knew if we could get through 





top 10 in NCAA Regionals 


23:24 which qualifies her for the 
NCAA National Championship 
to be held this upcoming Satur- 
day. 

Paulsen was followed closely 
by fellow freshman Nadia Mc- 
Millan who in came in at 24:56. 
The next two Blue Jays to cross 
the finish line were juniors An- 
gela Kaon and Javi Hartenstine 
with times of 25:23 and 25:34 re- 
spectively. Closing up the team 





We really had a 
breakout season with 
the help of particu- 
larly the freshmen. 


— SOPHOMORE BHAVNA 
ABBI 





score for Hopkins was freshman 
Mira Patel at 25:38. 

“We really had a breakout sea- 
son with the help of particularly 
the freshmen,” sophomore Bhav- 
na Abbi said. 

Conference rivals Dickin- 
son and Haverford automati- 
cally qualified for the national 
championships. And while only 
the top two teams at Regionals 
typically qualify, this is the first 
year that the next three teams 
could potentially earn at-large 
invites. 

The selection criterion is in- 
tense and comprehensive, but 
Allegheny and Elizabethtown 
ran away with the “at-large” bids, 
leaving Hopkins the first ones 
out. 

“I think the committee was very 
fair and did a good job in selecting 
those teams for this year,” Head 
Coach Bobby Van Allen said. “It’s 
not a perfect system as it’s very dif- 
ficult to compare us to other teams 
that were selected when we didn’t 
compete against them.” 

As for the men’s team, they 
faced more of a challenge against 
an ultra-competitive field at the 


this weekend we could have had | Regional Meet. Overall, the men’s 


a pretty golden road to the end. 
I think we all believed that deep 
down.” 

The “end” she is referring to 
is making the Final Four in the 
tournament, and having an op- 
portunity to play for the National 
Championship. 

“It’s just very hard to have 
not proved that to everyone who 
didn’t believe we could have 
done, it,’ McKenzie said. “We 
were right at the brink of break- 
ing through this barrier that has 
been in front of us for a year, and 
came up short.” 

“It’s a debilitating feeling and 
it’s something that will stick with 
me for a long time.” 

After all the team’s successes 
this year, it certainly doesn’t feel 
right ending on such a low note. 
Time will tell, but hopefully this 
loss will not eclipse the girls’ un- 
defeated Centennial Conference 
record, which was also a first for 
the team. 

This 15th season of Hopkins 
women’s soccer also proved to 
be Coach Weil’s managerial best, 
with the girls amassing an 18-2-1 
overall record. With five NCAA 
Tournament appearances already 
under the team’s belt, includ- 
ing this year, the team has been 
steadily improving with each 
progressive year, and it shouldn't 
be long before they reach top con- 
tender status. 


SHIV GANDHI/NEWS- 
Freshman midfielder Kristen Gendron 
battles a difficult Diplomat defender. 


Lo 


| team earned an eighth place fin- 
| ish out of 39 teams. Taking first 
and second place and qualifying 
for Nationals were Haverford 
and Allegheny, and Hopkins’ 
cumulative time (2:20:00) trailed 
Allegheny by less than seven 
minutes. 

Junior Patrick Brandon re- 
peated his season’s outstanding 
performance by leading the Jays’ 
finish-line assault and coming in 
at 18th place with a time frame 
of 27:03. Next senior Andrew 
Lewis and junior James Bronson 
crossed the finish line at 28:09 
and 28:27, respectively, to take 
46th and 54th place. Freshman 
David Sigmon and sophomore 
Geoff Nunns completed the team 
score as the 73rd and 74th run- 
ners to finish. 

Unfortunately, an eighth 
place finish was not enough for 
the Jays to continue to the next 
phase of postseason meets. But 
Van Allen was not upset by the 
men’s place. 

“We certainly knew what [the 
other teams] were capable of. I 
think we held our own very well 
and actually avenged the loss to 
Swarthmore at conferences by 
beating them at Regionals,” Van 
Allen said. 

As the season comes to a 
close, both Jay teams have land- 
ed with impressive closing per- 
formances. 

“This season has been the 
most satisfying in my seven 
years as head coach of both the 
men and women,” Van Allen 
said. “We have our best team on 
both sides, we have a very excit- 
ing atmosphere and for the first 
time we've been in position to 
qualify for nationals on both the 
men’s and women’s side.” 

This weekend all eyes will be 
on Paulsen to see if she can take 
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the program that extra mile. 


WARRANT OFFICER 
FLIGHT TRAINING 


If you are 19-28 years old, 
have a high school:diploma 
and are otherwise qualified, 

you may apply to fe War- | 


rant Officer Flight Training | 


program and learn to fly 
one of the Army’s sophisti- | 
cated helicopters. You may | 
ualify for $37,224 for college | 
ugh the Montgomery GI | 
Bill. To find out more, contact 
410-276-3721. 
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Div You Know? 


The National League Manager of the 
Year is out of a managing job. Florida 
Marlins rookie manager Joe Girardi led a 
mostly-rookie team expected to lose 100 
games to a surprise 78-84 record only to 
be fired after the season. He accepted 
a broadcasting job before being named 
Manager of the Year this past week. 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY ; 
M. Basketball Blue Jay Classic 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY 
W. Basketball vs. Staten Island 1 p.m. 
M. Basketball Blue Jay Classic 6 p.m 
M. Basketball Blue Jay Classic 8 p.m 
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Senior midfielder Kaitlin Gianetti races an F & M defender in a regular season win. 


W. Soccer knocked out of NCAAs F. Hockey 


By ALEXANDER IP 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Bittersweet. That was the taste 
left in the mouths of the women’s 
soccer team as they walked off 
the playing field for the last time 
this 2006 postseason on a cloudy 
Monday = af- 
ternoon in 
Newport 
News, Va. 

After be- 
coming the 
Centennial Conference 


Cham- 
pions last week, the girls jour- 
neyed to Christopher Newport 
University and suffered a heart- 
breaking NCAA Tournament 
second-round elimination losing 
to Virginia Wesleyan College on 





penalty kicks, 0-0 (5-3). 

Even though the gut-wrench- 
ing loss still resonates in the 
hearts of the Lady Jays, they did, 
however, place themselves in the 
record books last week. In their 
first-round victory over the Salis- 
bury University Sea Gulls, they 
became the first women’s soccer 
team from Johns Hopkins to win 
a Division III NCAA Tournament 
game. 

The Jays claimed their victory 
on Saturday in an exciting fash- 
ion, beating the Gulls by a score 
of 2-1 in double overtime. 

Unfriendly playing 
tions, coming in the form of tor- 
rential rain, forced the girls to 
patiently wait an extra 19 hours 
before the second round action 


condi- 


began. 

Che girls might have wished 
for an even longer rain delay if 
they could have only foreseen the 
fact that they would ultimately 
lose to the Marlins in a penalty 
shootout. 

[his controversial 
method was also how the Ital- 
ian team beat France in the 2006 
FIFA World Cup Finals, over 
the summer. And as luck would 
have it, the Lady Jays lost by 
the same shootout score as the 
French, 5-3. 

“The team’s mood is pretty 
depressed [because] we realize 
that we were so close to proving 
so much and it’s really hard to 
swallow the fact that we let it slip 

CONTINUED ON Pace A111 
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Water polo 
cant handle 
Terrier bite 


By MATTHEW MURRAY 
The Johns H ypkins News-Letter 


What can Brown do for you? 


For the water polo team last 
Saturday, Brown could deliver a 
dramatic, one-goal defeat, put- | 
ting an end to a rollercoaster sea- 


son. 

After claiming the Division 
III Championship and perform- 
ing admirably at the Southern 
Championships, the Jays headed 
to Princeton, NJ. to participate 


in the highly anticipated Eastern 


Championships. 


Hopkins’ first-round oppo- 
nent, St. Francis (N-Y.), was a 
feared adversary. In the 2006 reg- 


ular season, the Jays lost not once | 
(12-3 on Sept. 3), not twice (15-5 | 


on Sept. 9), but three times (17-8 
on Sept. 23) to the Terriers. 

As famed rapper Tupac Shakur 
once said, “Some things, man, 
they never change.” 

History repeated itself for the 
fourth time on Friday as the Jays 
were thoroughly dominated by a 
bigger, badder and, by and large, 
better contingent from St. Francis 
College. 

From the onset of the game, 
the Terriers dictated the pace. 
With 2006 All-North First Team 
Dusko Radovanac in goal and 
2006 CWPA North Player of the 
Year Botond Szalma_ packing 
the offensive punch, St. Fran- 
cis grabbed an intimidating 8-2 
lead in the first half and never 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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Video games as sport? 
One writer thinks so 


What makes a sport? Is it phys- 
ical? Does it have to be played by 
humans or even living things? 
Zach Goodman asks those ques- 
tions and reaches surprising con- 
clusions, Page A10. 





Seniors make it happen 
for women’s soccer 


The women’s soccer team en- 
joyed a stellar season, complete 
with the highest tournament 
ranking in program history. We 
pay tribute to the seniors who 
made is possible, Page A11. 





XC’s Paulsen headed to 
NCAA Nationals 


Although her team just missed 
an at-large bid to the NCAA Na- 
tional meet, freshman sensation 
Laura Paulsen is taking matters 
onto her own feet, heading to the 

_invite on her own, Page A11. 
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Freshman midfielder Tim Markham charges upfield during Hopkins’ 3-1 NCAA Division III Tournament second round victory. Hopkins will face Western New England next. 


Triumphant M. Soccer enters Final 16 


By MIKE GLENWICK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


There weren’t any office pools, 
and Dick Vitale was nowhere to 
be found around Homewood 
Field this past Saturday. Johns 
Hopkins, 
though, is 
in its own 
version of 
the Sweet 
Sixteen, af- 
ter it beat the Christopher New- 
port Captains, 3-1, in the second 
round of the NCAA Division III 
men’s soccer tournament. 


C. Newport 1 
Hopkins 3 





Because they received a first- 
round bye, this was Hopkins’ 
first game of the tournament, 
with the Blue Jays hosting their 
first NCAA tournament game 
in more than 30 years. In recent 
years, the team was prohibited 
from hosting any NCAA tourna- 
ment game due to a prohibition 
on artificial turf for tournament 
contests. 

Unlike many of the team’s 
previous games, the Jays got 
on the board early because of a 
CNU foul on sophomore forward 
Akash Naik that occurred in the 


ing penalty kick by freshman de- 
fender Tommy McQueen got by 
CNU goalie Matt Tengs, helping 
to put Hopkins up in 13th min- 
ute, 1-0. 

The penalty kick was the 
second major recent goal by 
McQueen, who kicked the 
clinching penalty kick against 
Gettysburg in the Centennial 
Conference semifinals only a 
week earlier. 

The early goal was, at least 
in its timing, similar to a goal 
scored a week earlier by co- 
captain junior midfielder Ben 





Captains’ penalty box. The ensu- 


McAbee in the Centennial Con- 


ference semifinals. Other than 
that game, Hopkins forwards 
and midfielders have struggled 
to develop a consistent offensive 
flow. 

On this day, however, the early 
goal, combined with a very rau- 
cous home crowd, gave the Jays 
the energy they needed against 
CNU, who had shut out Chestnut 
Hill, 4-0, in the tournament’s first 
round. The official attendance for 
the game was only 500, but much 
of the home side of the stands 
was filled to capacity, suggesting 
a significantly higher tally than 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 


season 


ends in 
ECAC final 


By EILEEN LILLY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After narrowly losing in the 
ECAC Mid-Atlantic Champion- 
ship to the Montclair State Uni- 
versity Red Hawks, three Hop- 
kins players were honored by the 


| NFHCA (National Field Hockey 


Coaches Association). Sopho- 
more forward Emily Miller, 
sophomore forward Adair Landy 
and sophomore midfielder Leah 


| Horton all re- 


| gion honors. 








ceived NFH- 
CA All-Re- 





Miller and 
Landy were 
chosen for first team honors, and 


| Horton received second team 
| honors. Additionally, Landy re- 


ceived First Team All-Centennial 
Conference honors. 

Miller also broke Hopkins’ 
record for most points scored 


| in a season. Miller scored 48 


points this season. She had 19 
goals, six of which were game- 
winners, and 10 assists. She 


| scored 30 points from Sept. 


24 to Nov. 4 during a 10-game 
point streak. 

The Blue Jays lost 3-2 against 
the Red Hawks during the 
championship game of the 
ECAC tournament on Sunday. 


' Kristen Swartz scored the first 


| 
| 





| side; 








goal only slightly over.three  __ 


minutes into the game. Four 
minutes later the Jays respond- 
ed. Sophomore forward Katie 
Wong tied the game as the ball 
was deflected in from the right 
Horton had the assist. 

The game tied at 1-1, the tie- 
breaking goal came at the 26:10 
mark by the Red Hawks Jen Soss. 

The Blue Jays went into half 
time losing 2-1. Almost 11 min- 
utes into the second half Mont- 
clair State’s Megan Pietrunti 
scored from in front of the goal. 
The Jays, however, did not quit. 
At 53:06 Landy scored off of Hor- 
ton’s assist. 

Neither team would score 
again, giving the number one 
seed Montclair University the 
win. 

The Blue Jays beat the Univer- 
sity of Rochester in the semi-finals 
on Saturday, the day before the 
championship game. Through 
the combined offensive efforts of 
Miller and freshman midfielder 
Gabi Henn, the Jays were able to 
win 2-0, as senior goalie Dayna 
Eng made 7 saves to hold Roch- 
ester scoreless. 
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The best for last: Football crushes McDaniel 


By CALEB GROFF 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Jays showed their true po- 
tential while thoroughly pound- 
ing the Green Terror. Too bad it 
was during the last game of a lost 
season. 

Hopkins ran a clinic against 
McDaniel on both sides of the 
ball. They scored 48 points, in- 
cluding a touchdown on defense, 
held McDaniel to an abysmal 
negative 35 
yards rushing 
and_ blocked 
two punts, 
capping their 
season with a 
48-7 win. The 
win evens both the Jays’ Centen- 
nial Conference record (3-3) and 
overall record (5-5) for the sea- 
son. 

The Blue Jays started scoring 
early. After the Hopkins defense 
forced a three-and-out on the first 
drive of the game, the Jays put 
together an eight-play, 52-yard 


drive, which ended with a field 


goal from senior kicker Ben Scott. 
The first touchdown of the game 
came on the next Blue Jay drive, 
which started at the McDaniel 
23-yard line after senior defen- 
sive end Brian Cook blocked the 
Green Terror punt. After three 
rushing plays resulted in a first 
down, senior quarterback Shane 
Kibbe found senior wide receiver 
Anthony Triplin on a screen pass 
which Triplin took to the house 
from 13 yards out. The extra 
point put the Jays up by 10 with 
3:47 left in the first quarter. 

After each team exchanged 
punts on the next possessions, 
the Green Terror took over on 
their own 10-yard line with just 
21 seconds left in the first quar- 
ter. On the first play of the drive, 
freshman strong safety Peter 
Giordano forced McDaniel run- 
ning back Brett Gibson to cough 
up the football right into the 
waiting arms of Hopkins fresh- 
man strong safety Colin Wixted, 
who took the ball seven yards 
into the end zone on the final 
play of the quarter. With the PAT, 


the Blue Jays had a 17-0 lead after 
15 minutes. 

The second quarter did not 
start off much better for the Green 
Terror. After Scott put the ball in 
the end zone on the kickoff, Mc- 
Daniel started at their own 20- 
yard line. The six-play drive cost 
the terror one total yard due to a 
tackle for loss on a rushing play 
by junior defensive back Adam 
Winter and a sack by senior de- 
fensive end Brian Cook, who has 
been playing monstrously lately. 
On fourth-and-21, the Green 
Terror attempted to punt, but 
freshman defensive back Devin 
Hewlett got his hand on the ball. 
The Blue Jays took over on the 
McDaniel 3-yard line. It took 
just one play for Kibbe to find 
sophomore Greg Chimera out of 
the back field for the touchdown. 
Hopkins 24, McDaniel 0. 

The Blue Jays forced another 
punt on the ensuing Green Ter- 
ror drive, and got the ball back 
on their own 33 yard line, set- 
ting up yet another touchdown 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 
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Freshman strong safety Peter Giordino forces a fumble. Hopkins returned it for a TD. 
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The Self-Taught 
World of wikiHow 








Prevent and treat dandruff 


Win an eating contest 


A 
Save a wet phone Wi so 


#4 ae 


ar ween 
bie 
- 


Do calf raises correctly 


il 
es 
Qyy 


Chase somebody on foot 


é 


By SIMON WAXMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


I was riding my usually intrepid dromedary 

- Beefsteak through the Moroccan Sahara, waves 
of sand cascading along the dunes in his wake. 
We were approaching a dune’s crest when Beef- 
_ steak’s rear left foot lost traction. He panicked 
and bounded upright over the crest at alarm- 

ing speed. We careened down the opposite face 

1G of the dune in a barely controlled fall. Beefsteak 





was moving faster now, too fast, beyond the ac- _ 


Achieve Inner Peace 


Avoid uncomfortable conversations 
about religion 


Fly a kite 


ANY 


Wiggle your small toe separately 
from the rest of your toes 


cepted limits of ungulate travel. He kicked up 
a snake of red dust so long and dense it was 
visible from Marrakech. The beast needed to be 
stopped. I foolishly yanked on the reigns, sever- 
ing the leather straps from their retaining pin. 
Windblown sand shocking my exposed cheeks, I 
wrapped my arms around Beefsteak’s well-mus- } 
cled neck, But it was no good. I couldn't hold 
on. As I tumbled to my grisly demise, I thought, 
“If only I'd read ‘How to Regain Control of a 
Spooked Camel’ on wikiHow...” 
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Everyman's 
School for 
Scandal 
SUIPrises 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For a playwright like Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, it would seem 
that surface is everything. What- 
ever real emotional content there 
is in the hyperactive comedies of 
manners for which the Irish writer 
is remembered is hidden so far be- 
neath a varnish of crossing plots, 
running gags and foppish cos- 
tumes that it is almost impossible 
to unearth. So, after the first ten 
minutes of the Everyman Theatre’s 
gloriously wacky production of 
Sheridan’s probable masterpiece, 
The School for Scandal, it’s com- 
pletely natural to stop expecting to 
find morals, sentiment or anything 
else in that vein. In fact, it doesn’t 
take long for this adaptation of 
the show, worked out by Michael 
Bawtree, to start feeling like an un- 
usually prolix, rewardingly ironic 
cartoon, which runs from scene to 
scene in a flurry of powdered wigs 
and laced bodices that take you 
right back to 1777. 

But hold on — this doesn’t 
sound like the Everyman Theatre 
we know. Up until now, the com- 
pany has specialized in small-scale, 
highly emotional drama, to an ex- 
tent constricted by its compact and 
dark-toned performance space. 
However, under the direction of 
Everyman veteran Vincent M. Lan- 
cisi, The School for Scandal turns a | 
small stage into a courtofmayhem. 
The play’s jam-packed story and 
sense of saturated wealth are actu- 

ally aided by the limits placed on™ 
_ the performance. In this latest man- 
ifestation, the essential grandiosity 
of Sheridan’s comedy — peopled by 
scheming lovers, long-gone uncles, 
and mismatched couples — is not 
lost, but focused into a lampooning 
vitality. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 
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* Come partake in an ur- 
ban program that teach- 
es young kids the joys of 
Hockey, B12. 


Arts 


* YouTube — up-and- 
comers Wong Fu 
Productions debuted 
their first Internet fea- 
ture-length at Home- 
wood, B8. ci 


* Check out The Mar- . 
riage of Figaro before — 
you head home for the 

olidays, BI. 
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Sending hope in 


By JOSEPH HO 
The Johns | lopkins News-I etter 


It doesn’t take more than a 
shoebox to celebrate Christmas 


with child ren 


in developing 
countries around the world. 
At least, that’s what senior Ma- 
donna Lee fi rmly believes in 
“There is a lot of potential ... 


our campus has a lot of resources 


and individuals have a lot that if 
they just give a little bit it could 
all add up,” 

In 


Lee said 
hopes of organizing a 
community 
project that would involve dif- 


ferent groups on campus, 


large-scale 


I ee 
initiated campus-wide efforts to 
solicit support and donations for 
the Operation Christmas Child 
project (OCC) run by the Chris- 
tian international r 
Samaritan’s Purse. 

“T actually took part in this 
project my senior year in high 
school, but it was a very small 
event. When I was at the Franklin 
Graham Festivals this summer, | 
got reintroduced to it. I [thought] 
it would be a very fun project 
where people can be involved in 
different parts,” Lee said. 

Since 1990, OCC has been 
collecting shoeboxes filled with 
school supplies, toys and hygiene 
items for underprivileged chil- 
dren around the world. The proj- 
ect has expanded over the years 
and in the past year, over 7.6 mil- 
lion shoebox gifts were distrib- 
uted to 95 different countries. 

“I think it’s a good thing. It’s a 
small gesture for most people but 
it will probably have a bigger im- 
pact on them than what we can 
probably imagine right now. A lot 
of kids [in developing countries] 
have more responsibilities than 


relief group, 


service 





Students f 


what some adults take on in this 
country. Maybe this could be the 
one day they get the presents, they 
don't have to think about [respon- 
sibilities] and they can play the 
toys,” junior Javi Hartenstine said. 

Hartenstine is part of the com- 
munity service committee in the 
mentoring assistance peer pro- 
gram and has helped solicit sup- 
port for OCC. 

Coordinated by the Chris- 
tian a capella group Adoremus, 
Catholic Community, Hopkins 
Christian Fellowship, Hopkins 
Christian Athletes, Gospel Choir, 
Stepping Stone Ministry and the 
University Baptist Church, OCC 
has been soliciting shoeboxes, 
gifts to fill the boxes, monetary 
support (suggested donation for 
each shoebox is $7) and volun- 
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By GAYATHREE 
MURUGAPPAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A little while ago, when 
most of the world was trudging 
through its daily routine, a team 
of engineers and scientists at the 
Johns Hopkins University Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory (APL) 
taught a mechanical hand to play 
rock-paper-scissors. 

This small feat is now promis- 
ing to revolutionize current de- 
velopments in the prosthetics. 

Within the next four years, 
this team, contracted by DARPA, 
proposes to create a neurally inte- 
grated prosthetic arm that looks, 
feels and functions exactly like a 
flesh one. 

“We're not trying to improve 
the capability. We're restoring 
function,” Stuart D. Harshbarg- 
er, project manager for the APL, 
said. “It’s more than just a little 
challenge — it’s hard to top the 
human limb.” 

“This is truly a’‘DARPA hard, 


high-risk, high-reward project,” 
Harshbarger continued. “We are 
going to need breakthrough re- 
search in neural control, sensory 
input, advanced mechanics and 
actuators, and prosthesis design 
and integration to pull this off 
in four years, when DARPA is 
expecting us to deliver the prod- 
uct, ready for clinical trials.” 


have saved the lives of an increas- 
ing number of soldiers wounded 
in Operation Iraqi Freedom, the 
majority emerges with life-alter- 
ing disfigurements involving the 
loss of limbs. 


selves with a number of young 
Americans who are badly in- 
jured and didn’t have the pros- 
theses they would need, or we 
would want them to have, in an 
ideal world,” Geoffrey S.F. Ling, 
a physician and veteran of Iraq 
and Afghanistan who manages 
the program for DARPA, said. 


While advances in medicine 


“We suddenly found our- 


“What's available commercially 
CONTINUED ON Pace B4 
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teers to wrap these boxes. Stu- 
dents at Hopkins can participate 
at the shoebox wrapping party 
on Sunday, Nov. 19 from 10 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. at the Glass Pavilion. 

“T kind of view it as little bits 
and pieces, as in all the groups 
are pitching into this greater vi- 
sion. This is something that I 
haven't seen since I’ve been here. 
It’s pretty awesome that so many 
groups are coming together and 
it’s something that should hap- 
pen more often,” sophomore 
Greg Harris, assistant treasurer 
of the Gospel Choir, said. 

While individuals have been 
encouraged to support this proj- 
ect, each of the coordinating 
groups has pledged to donate a 
certain number of shoeboxes. 

“Part of social justice as a 
Christian faith is to correspond 
to help people locally and glob- 
ally. This project is a great way 
to help in a global aspect,” junior 
Shawn Cherian, social justice 
chair of the Hopkins Christian 
Fellowship, said. 

Originally intending on 
launching OCC through only one 
service community group, Lee has 
come to appreciate the advantages 
of collaboration. The approaches 
and directions to solicitation have 
also evolved as more and more 
groups joined the effort. 

“T have really been able to gain 
an appreciation for how each 
group is very different. I came into 
this planning and wanting to do 
this not with kind of a set way, but 
really talking to each member of 
each group and keeping it open as 
to how they want to get involved. I 


, am hoping that people will be able 


DARPA aims to revolutionize 


ciate what can be achieved by still 
| preserving diversity,” Lee said. 


prosthetics within four years 


to come to the event but also appre- 
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lelp wrap shoeboxes filled with gifts for underprivileged children in developing countries at Charles Commons. 


Although spearheaded _ by 
Christian organizations, OCC 
sees no religious boundaries in 
reaching out. OCC emphasizes 
prayer as a part of the shoebox 
wrapping process, but encourag- 
es everyone to help in ways they 
feel most comfortable. 

“T don’t see people having a 
problem with it ... the person 
who receives it might not be the 
same religion. Even though the 


organization doing the distribu- | 


tion is Christian, the kids is what 
it’s all about. I hope people can 
see past that,” Hartenstine said. 
To individuals, OCC may seem 
like a one-time deal, but organiz- 
ers this year have been encour- 
aged and inspired to continue the 
cooperation already achieved. 


“T can definitely see it as some- | 


thing in the future. It can only get 
bigger and better, I’m definitely 
sure it will keep going,” Jackie 


Sophie, community service chair 


of the Catholic Community, said. 
Christmas might seem too far 


around the corner in this mid- | 


term season but saving that emp- 
ty shoebox now could take those 
greetings to the other side of the 
globe. 
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wisely: have angry sex 


he majority of Hop- 
kins students can be 
defined as intelligent, 
motivated and _ con- 
stantly stressed out. 
We stuff our schedules with aca- 
demics, research, jobs, sports and 
extracurricular activities. By the 
end of each day, we trudge back 
after our 
annoyed 
with everyone and everything. 
Who has to bear the burden of 
our bitching? Usually this unfor- 
tunate responsibility falls on our 
boyfriends and girlfriends. 

[he stresses we endure on a 
daily basis — waking up to your 
roommate’s 7 a.m. alarm, pop 
quizzes and long hikes to Bloom- 
berg — negatively affect our rela- 
tionships. If you're continuously 
overworked and aggravated, that 
energy will be passed on to your 
partner. When 
this issue goes 
unresolved, your 
relationship will 
quickly weaken 
under the weight 
of your burdens. 

How can 
this problem be 
resolved? The 
most logical an- 
swer is to relax 
and take things 
easy. But let’s 
be honest. Re- 
moving the element of stress from 
your Hopkins career is impossi- 
ble: Professors won't stop schedul- 
ing Biochem and Orgo midterms 
back-to-back. We must accept the 
frustration of grueling academics. 

There are other alternatives to 
whining as a method to relieve 
tension. When I need to alleviate 
stress I write in my journal, while 
others run 10 miles, wail on the 
guitar or masturbate. Though I 
do promote all these healthy ac- 
tivities, allow me to propose an- 
other option: Have angry sex. 


to our rooms, crashing 
caffeine binges while 


You're probably wondering: 


“What exactly is angry sex?” 
Essentially, it’s having raven- 
ous, unbridled sex when you 
and your partner are frustrated 
and enraged. While it may seem 
ridiculous, it is also very logi- 
cal. Anger and sexual desire are 
strong, overpowering forces. 
They are both forms of passion. 
You can choose to stay bitter and 


| fume with anger, or you can re- 


lease these emotions in an explo- 


| sion of skin and sweat. If you're 
| ready for forceful, suffocatingly 
| hot sex, continue reading. 


With angry sex, there is a di- 
rect correlation between the level 


Online dating increases in popularity 


By SHANNON JACKSON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Like everything else, the dat- 
ing scene is going online. 

According to the Pew Internet 
& American Life Project, a study 
exploring online dating attitudes 
and behaviors, 16 million ,or 
about 11 percent, of U.S. internet 
users have gone online to a dat- 
ing site or other sites where they 
can meet people. Eighteen per- 
cent of these users were between 
the ages of 18 and 29 years, rep- 
resenting the highest amount per 
age range. And college students 
make up 11 percent of those who 
date online. 

About.com offers seven tips on 
how to choose an online dating 
site, the first of which is to “estab- 
lish a budget.” Most dating sites 
advertise “free” dating but charge 
Internet users a fee for certain 
services. These sites allow people 


to set up a profile, post a photo, 
search existing profiles and see 
who has viewed their profile 
without charge. However, only 
paid subscribers on such sites are 
allowed to IM or receive e-mail 
messages from users who may 


COURTESY OF HTTP; /]WWWONLINEDATING-REVIEWCOM 
Want to be as happy as they are? Try using an online dating site to find your mate. 
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interest them. Some sites charge 
a one-time fee, while others au- 
tomatically charge subscribers 
yearly or monthly to maintain a 
profile. 
The second tip is to “seek 
CONTINUED ON Pace B5 








Orgasmic Chemistry 





of your frustration and the inten- 
sity of your hook-up. The angrier 
you are, the more animalistic 
your sex will be. You just failed 
your Heat Transfer exam — that 
will provide you the energy to 
tear off your partner's shirt, rip- 
ping seams and popping off but- 
tons. Are you missing your fam- 
ily vacation to Florida because 
of a history midterm? Take your 
frustration out on your partner's 
neck. Who cares if you leave a 
few marks? Instead of complain- 
ing about your eight-hour shift 
driving drunken freshmen in 
the escort van, go at it so long 
that you will collapse from the 
exhausting pleasure and need a 
day of recovery before the two of 
you get in the saddle again. 

There are two types of angry 
sex. The first, mentioned above in- 
volves releasing your own person- 
al aggression by 
making the bed 
frame suffer. It’s 
an overall sat- 
isfying experi- 
ence that allows 
you to transform 
your negativity 
into something 
positive and 
stimulating. The 
initiation of this 
type of angry 
sex is up to you, 
since it’s your is- 
sues that need to be “resolved.” 

The other form of angry sex 
is a result of both partners being 
upset with each other. In contrast 
to make-up sex after a fight, this 
is not sweet and gentle; it’s rough 
and fanatical. The idea is to domi- 
nate over your partner in order to 
win both the argument and strug- 
gle for sexual control. To success- 
fully initiate angry sex, you must 
be intuitive enough to know when 
your partner is genuinely upset 

or simply annoyed. Don’t begin 
coming on to your partner if he or 
she is crying (yes, men cry). 
The climax of the argument 
is when you make your move. 
Exert force and maybe even 
‘some playful violence. Even if 
your partner is in the middle 
of a sentence, pin them against 
a wall and kiss them with all of 
your passionate anger. Never let 
things calm down or give your 
partner a chance to catch his 
or her breath. Mercilessly tease 
them by slowly moving your 
mouth lower giving him a taste 
of your oral skills before coming 
back up. Your partner will glee- 
fully suffer with anticipation. 
Prevent them from making any 
moves by holding their hands 
above their head while you 
straddle their body. Make them 
endure your heavy breathing in 
their ear and roaming hands. 
Their sexual energy will build 
and suddenly explode as they 
take control over you. It’s your 
turn to be provoked by their 
stimulation. After fighting long 
enough in bed, finally give into 
the pleasure. Your stress will 
melt in the heat of your friction. 


Wanted: Last call for 


sexy male columnist. 
Deadline to submit 


sample column and 
future column ideas 
is Sunday, Nov. 19 at 
midnight. 
jhufeatures@hotmail. 
com 
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OK 
terested in the age-old practice 
of came 


so maybe you're not in- 


but surely 


husbandry 


there is something you wish 


you knew how to do. Enter 


wikiHow.com, a Web site dedi- 
cated to instructing the world 
in doing, well, pretty much 
anything. How-tos on wikiHow 


range from the geeky (“How to 
Exercise While Sitting at Your 
Computer How to Convert a 
Computer ATX Power Supply to 
a Lab Power Supply”), to the de- 
pressing (“How to Stop Cutting 
Yourself How to Have Fun 
When You Have No Friends”), to 
the inadvertently metaphysical 
(“How to Keep Chickens from 


Eating Their Own Eggs”). 





wikiHow, as the name sug- 


gests, is a wiki a technology 
that allows Web pages to be uni- 
versally editable. The most pop- 
ular undoubtedly 


Wikipedia, which might represent 


such site is 


the closest humanity has come 
to a repository of all knowledge 
since the Library of Alexandria. 
Much as any user can create, 1m- 
prove or vandalize a Wikipedia 
article, anyone can write or edit 
a how-to on wikiHow. 

Wikis, it would seem, operate 
on the philosophy that enough 
unqualified dilettantes working 
collectively can produce infor- 
mation sufficiently accurate to 
satisfy those who are afraid of 
books or simply take pleasure in 
knowing everything in the most 
cursory way possible. wikiHow 
continues this tradition with its 
bizarre mélange of practicality 
and ephemera. 

In the former category are 
the sorts of how-tos that address 
nagging problems, the ones that 
lodge themselves in your brain 
and clamp down hard. wikiHow 
can teach you how to change 
your car’s oil or erase those 
pesky lingering marks off a dry 
erase board. And, speaking of 
lodged in your brain, wikiHow 
has a guide for getting a stuck 
song out of your head — ever 


GETS THE ADRENALIN 
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proposing novel solutions, it rec- 
ommends replacing the offend- 
ing melody with one you enjoy 
more 

But articles like those are not 
the ones that have made wiki- 
How notable. wikiHow’s greatest 
contributions to the activity 
man are almost certainly to be 
found in the drivel. The Internet 
would not be the festering pus- 


ot 


tule of fun we’ve come to know 
without such guides as “How to 
Survive,” which provides such 
glorious tips as “understand 
yourself” and “don’t trust any- 
one.” Sadly, it will probably be 
deleted by press time, its bits 
that other, more 


instructive articles like “How to 


sacrificed so 


Turn Emo in Ten Seconds” may 
persist. 

Often, the advice on wikiHow 
is not terribly elucidating or help- 
ful. For instance, the aforemen- 
tioned “How to Have Fun When 
You Have No Friends” declares, 
“the best thing is to have some 
friends,” while “How to Be a Spy 
Kid” warns, “spying can result in 
consequences.” 

Occasionally, wikiHow articles 
are extensive and replete with il- 
lustrative pictures and examples. 
The article “How To Run Up a 
Wall and Flip” is one of the most 
visited on the site thanks to its 
clear, concise, step-by-step expla- 
nation. However, before attempt- 
ing this acrobatic feat, consider 
that the guide was written by a 
75-year-old Florida retiree who 
lives with her cat. Perhaps I'll 
submit a guide on how to pilot 
the space shuttle. 

Most of wikiHow’s entries are 
too general (“How to Plan for a 
Successful Future”), too specific 
(“How to Buy IBM’s OS/2 Warp 
452 Operating System”), or tellus 
what we already know (“How to 
Act Like a Moron”). I thought I’d 
finally come across something I 
could use at the page “How to 
Be a Lazy College Student,” but 
the guide is deeply flawed: It 
doesn’t even mention drinking 
in class. 
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The APL/DARPA endeavor will reinvent current developments in prosthetic arms and promises to transform the lives of ampute 
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APL-DARPA team recreates human arm 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
is woefully inadequate,” he said. 
“We also set the bar really high. 
We want to give them back their 
lives.” 

“Our challenge is to advance 
the base of scientific under- 
standing related to neural con- 
trol mechanisms and physiolog- 
ical function of the human limb, 
while at the same time develop- 
ing innovative engineering so- 
lutions that can be successfully 
implemented,” Harshbarger 
said. 

Research will focus on under- 
standing neural control strategies 
that will let users operate the arm 
near-biological manner. Neu- 
rological control of the prosthetic 
arm takes advantage of several 
features of the human body that 
are retained even after a person 
suffers the loss of a limb. The 
motor cortex of the brain, for ex- 
ample, continues to fire and send 
nerve impulses down the spinal 
cord when an amputee pretends 
to move his or her missing arm. 
While the nerve impulses of an 
amputee terminate at the stump 
of the missing arm, these electri- 
cal signals can be harnessed by a 
simulated biological control pan- 


c GOING.. 


In 


el for the missing arm, which is 
in turn integrated with the func- 
tion of a prosthetic. 

“We have handpicked a team 
that has decades of experience 
in prosthetics and related areas. 
We are literally standing on the 
shoulders of giants in their re- 
spective fields. This team com- 
prises the best — folks who've 
been pushing the envelope and 
are poised with many of their 
most recent advances finally 
ready to be implemented. 

“Developing this broad con- 
sortium and providing both the 
technical and managerial leader- 
ship for the design and systems 
integration of this advanced limb 
is an example of what the APL 
does best,” Dexter Smith, APL’s 
business area executive for Bio- 
medicine, commented. “We fo- 
cus on programs where we can 
make critical contributions to our 
nation’s critical challenges. I can 
think of no better example of a 
critical contribution than having 
a positive impact on the quality 
of life and future opportunities 
for our injured soldiers.” 

Critical to success of this ef- 
fort is making sure the limb 
will be accepted and used by 






patients. Ross E. Andersen, as- 


sociate professor of medicine 
at the JHU School of Medicine 
and team member of this proj- 
ect, is coordinating the patient 
outreach effort. “We will be 
working with the patient care 
community, including the am- 
putee program at the U.S. Army 
Walter Reed Medical Center and 
with investigators at the |Hop- 
kins] School of Public Health 
and the National Rehabilitation 
Hospital, to determine patient 
needs and develop measures of 
effectiveness in terms of cogni- 
tive loading during prosthetic 
use, functional performance, 
and patient acceptance at each 
step as we move forward,” An- 
dersen said. “This is a critical 
aspect of the program and ulti- 
mately demonstrates the impor- 
tance of collaboration between 
the medical and scientific com- 
munities.” 

While Harshbarger hesitated 
from offering promises, he re- 
mains assured that “when it hap- 
pens, it’s literally going to revolu- 
tionize the prosthetics field and, 
more importantly, transform the 
lives of patients who have suf- 
fered limb losses.” 


B Maybe we 


dont have to 


count calories 


riday night at Brewer's 

Art I was happily en- 

joying a fishbowl-sized 

glass of Duvel when the 

guy next to me tried to 
start a conversation. 

“) like a woman who drinks 
beer,” he said. “You know, you 
really have to be on top of your 
diet to really enjoy something as 
fatty as beer.” 

Thanks, thanks a lot. 

3ut he was right, I was really 
enjoying that beer — and then 
the Ozzy, and then the Resur- 
rection, and then the Yuengling. 
Then the next day, I dragged 
myself out of bed and ran seven 





Nevils 
Out of the Blue 


miles. Fun. 

Oh, the things we do to enjoy 
our beer. 

The amount of time I spent 
worrying about the Freshman 
Fifteen was nothing compared 
to the amount of time I spent 
dieting after coming back from 
six months in Europe, where the 
Guinness is creamier and French 
wine isn’t an import. With col- 
lege life comes a whole other 
food group: alcohol. 

And it’s not just alcohol. It’s 
also that pizza is the food most 
likely to be given away free, and 
thus where we're most likely to 
go for dinner. Whole Foods, un- 
fortunately, is not within walk- 
ing distance of campus. Now that 
Tamber’s is open again and I can 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 
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Ways to date without Don’t let calories spoil coll 
leaving your compuler 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
recommendations.” As in tradi- 
tional dating, your friends, fam- 
ily, co-workers and classmates 
are going to have something to 
say about who and how you date 
— consider their advice. If you 
know someone who has used an 
online dating site, inquire about 
their experiences, but keep in 
mind that your choice has to ul- 
timately be best for you. 

Next, “research available 
sites.” About.com lists the follow- 
ing as the top online dating sites: 
Match.com, Yahoo!Personals, eHar- 
mony, America’s Internet Dating 
and True.com. 

In finding the site that fits your 
needs and will yield the best re- 
sults, “consider specialized sites.” 
Choose a site with a network that 
caters to your religious or po- 
litical affiliation, sexual prefer- 
ence or educational/career back- 
ground among other factors. 

Then, “determine the pros and 
cons” by comparing sites to see 
which suits you. Factor in price, 
accessibility, features, and reach 
of each site. 

Once you have narrowed your 
choices, “take a test run.” Many 
sites offer a free trial run. So | 
figured it would be interesting to 
give readers an inside look at the 
process by signing up for what 
claimed to be a “totally free” dat- 
ing site. 

On Webdate.com | first started 
off doing a “quick search” for 
males between the ages of 19 
and 25 in the Hopkins zip code, 
but before the site would show 
my results, I had to sign up for 
a username (jhucutie) and pass- 
word. While filling out the quick 
profile I was offered the option of 
receiving frees SMS alerts via cell 
phone from subscribers inter- 
ested in my profile. After giving 
my birth date and location (city 
and state) and posting a photo 
— which was not optional on 
this site — I was allowed to see 
my search results. You later have 
the option to go back and fill out 
a more detailed profile survey. 

I received 36 pages, each dis- 
playing multiple user profiles of 








-Grec GOoTIMER- 
Hometown: Katonah, N.Y. 
Major: Civil Engineer 
Year: Junior 


Ladies, if it’s an athlete you 
fancy, have we got a treat for 
you. Standing at 6-feet-4 inches, 
this wonderful brown-haired, 
blue-eyed specimen of a man 
plays on the Hopkins baseball 

- team. He’s also into saving the 
world one disease and fresh- 


This brown-eyed beauty is 
into saving babies, not making 
them, and it is her work with the 

h of Dimes as the North- 
March 





eligible males in the area, and 
could see their photo, display- 
ing name, sex, age and location. 
| had the option to either “send 
flirt” or “send e-mail” to users. 
The “flirts,” which allow users to 
develop a “flirt network,” range 
from basic “Let’s chat sometime” 
to hilarious “Stop. Drop. And 
Roll baby, ‘cause you're on fire!” 
messages. ; 

After sending a series of “flirt” 
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g¢chicken tikka masala within 
t@ minutes of wanting it, I’m a 
I¢ less likely to have Special K 
f dinner. 

Of course, all these delightful 
dlege pleasures have their cost 
+ usually in pounds. My beauti- 
{l size-two friend, who probably 
ears the same jeans she wore in 
liddle school, goes to the Weight 
/atchers meetings at the gym. 
he’s not trying to lose weight. 
he’s “watching her weight” — 
he saves up her Weight Watch- 

‘rs Points for alcohol. 
I think most of us make an ef- 


© |brt to be healthy, as evidenced 


1] . 
ly the overflow of people wait- 


ing for cardio machines and the 


‘imnoying lines at the build-your- 
pwn salad bars at Levering and 
Phatles Commons. But what I 
ind most annoying is not the 

ait, but standing there and star- 
ng at the super skinny freshmen 


Meet some of the millions of members ie line ahead of me. 


looking for love on match.com. | 
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COURTESY OF HTTP//WWWMATCHOM 
Opportunities abound with dating site 
messages to random guys/! 
checked the home screen. Th¢ I 
could see profile pictures of fO- | 
ple online at the same timejnd 
who had viewed my profile. \th- 
in minutes I had received de 
views, messages and IM reqsts. 
However, since I refused tipay 
$34.95 for a monthly subserition 
or even $9.95 for a seven-dayfial I 
cannot tell you what they sd. 
The final step in the proc¢ is to 
“diversify your portfolio” | hav- 
ing a variety of photos, ifrests 
and anecdotes about you tlt may 
appeal different types of pple. 
So if you feel like the jal rea- | 
son you're in your room } a Sat- | 
urday night is not becjse you | 
have to finish a paper, stvy for an 
exam and do a lab reporill in one 
weekend, but because bpkins is 
not offering you the dat% options 
you crave — and you’rilling to 
spend the money — gi it a try. | 





man at a time. era in 
the Hopkins 4Kr Cancer and 
is an RA. Add tais resume that 
he is President Engineers for 
a Sustainable prid, and you've 
got yourself dashing, athletic, 
world-saving/ader. My, that’s a 
lot of accompshments! 

But wha gets him going? 
“Athleticisn’” a statement that 
goes hand and with this one’s 
ideal date:Dinner and a baseball 
game (pr¢rably a playoff game, 
but that’hot going to happen 
in Baltinte in any time soon).” 
Ouch. 9the Orioles might not 
be scor#, soon, but what about 
this stv muffin; how soon after 
the fir date does this athlete 
try tojet a home run? “After?” 
But dit be fooled into thinking 
that [is fastball doesn’t have a 
hear/He readily admits that “1 
tookny girlfriend to New York 
to ¢ Phantom of the Opera” and 
the “she surprised me in New 
Yo. this summer, meeting me at 


d of Orgo on MHevel? 








mart, compassionate,” has “a 
ice smile” and, of course, “ac- 





There's always that one girl in 
front of me in line, rightfully wear- 
ing the spandex leggings that are 
all the rage these days. And man, 
she wears her spandex well — her 
thighs don’t even touch. How is 
that even possible? 

That means that when swim- 
suit shopping, she doesn’t have to 
arbitrarily skip the boy-short sec- 
tion like the rest of us. She prob- 
ably has fifty pairs of hot pants, 
as she should. Hell, I haven’t been 
that skinny since I turned eleven. 

And what wouldn't I do to be 
that skinny again? I freaking hate 
salads. | am not a bunny rabbit. 
Eating leaves doesn’t exactly light 
my fire. Take me to a barbeque! 


| And sure, I work out all the time. 


I work harder for my mile times 
than I do for my GPA. 
But then my yoga teacher said 


that I would never lose weight e 


that way. Apparently there’s a 
difference between building 
muscle and burning fat: To burn 
fat, you sit there for an hour at a 
low intensity. I’d rather just shoot 
myself and call it a day. 

Can all this possibly be worth 
it? I doubt guys see girls walk 


| by in their miniskirts and leg- 


gings, turn to each other and say, 

“Check out the thighs on her.” 
Maybe they do. But as 1 was 

walking across the freshman quad 


MOT AT OPIN. 


a concert. 

He describes his best qual- 
ity as his “sense of humor,” but 
maintains that he can be “very 
harsh towards*other people at 
times.” Honesty is always the 
best policy. He hates it’ when 
people are “complaining about 
how much stuff you have to do” 
and when they are insecure. So 
how does he combat these pet 
peeves? By desiring his perfect 
woman of course! “She must be 
athletic and smart with at least 
an appreciation for music; if 
not the ability to perform. She 
also needs to realize that space 
is not always a bad thing, and 
trusting.” Wow, that’s a litany. 
Anything else? “Most impor- 
tantly, her name must be Ina 
Soh.” 

Sadly, he’s taken. But keep 
in mind that there is the rest 
of the Hopkins baseball team, 
and now you have connec- 





last week, I 
overheard 
two girls half 
my size talk 
ing, about 
how fat they 
were. Then 
one started 
talking about 
her latest “dis- 
covery” — fat- 
free,  sugar- 
free chocolate 
pudding with 
fat-free, sug- 
ar-free Cool 
Whip and fat- 
free sprinkles. 

“Are the 
sprinkles 
sugar-free?” 
the other one 


asked. 
Give me a 
break. That’s 


the weirdest excuse for a guilty 
pleasure I’ve ever heard. 

But then again, I’m not a fresh- 
man anymore, and | don’t look 
like it either. I've grown two inch- 
es and my high school clothes are 
a thing of the past. But mainly, as 
I've gotten older I’ve reached the 
point where I’m just not willing to 
obsess over my weight anymore. 


The holidays and finals are almost 
here, and with them comes the opportu- 
nity to gorge ourselves galore. Here are 
e some easy on-campus options for, if not 
e losing weight, at least keeping that extra 
$ piece of grandma's pecan pie hidden. 

e The Ralph S. O'Conner Recreation 
® Center is open from 6 a.m. to midnight on 
$ weekdays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. on week- 
e ends, and free for anyone with a J-card. 
® Staying in shape shouldn't be a problem. 


e Bring acouple of friends and turn it into a 
study break, or fly solo to get your mind 
off your midterm. It couldn't be easier! 
Eat salad and drink water. It might 
seem obvious, but trading the burgers 
and fries for some romaine and Aqua- 
fina pays off in the long run. And a 
note about dressings: Don't drown your 
salad. If the tomatoes are swimming in 
Caesar, all the good work you're doing 
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Brad Pitt's abs are yummy, but don’t despair if yours aren't! There’s more to life than obsessing over looks. 


So fine, I don’t have the flesh- 
free body of Paris Hilton — but 
then again, very few of my male 
counterparts have Brad Pitt's 
Fight Club abs. And that’s okay. I 
find them damn sexy anyway. 

But guys do seem to have their 
own little set of body image is- 
sues. 

During the Swimsuit Com- 


On-campus weight loss options 


by skipping the pizza is being undone. 
Try dipping your fork in the dressing 
and then smart digging into your meal 
— you'll use a lot less. As far as water 
over soda goes, that’s a no-brainer; the 
amount of empty calories soda con- 
tains is outstanding. Leave diet sodas 
too — there isn't any real sugar, but the 
carbonization will cause bloating. And 
all those chemicals you're putting into 
your body? Come on now, you go to 
Hopkins. Be smart. 

Take the stairs instead of the eleva- 
tor. Obviously if you live on the 11th floor 
of Charles Commons, this isn’t really 
practical. But if you have class on the 
third floor of Remsen or live in Wolman 
or McCoy, stairs are a wonderful option. 
The more of them you climb, the easier it 
becomes and the more physically fit you 
will be. Buns o' steel, here you come! 
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petition at Alpha Phi’s King of 
Hearts fundraiser Saturday night 
— which I thoroughly enjoyed, 
gentlemen — I didn’t see any fra- 
ternity brothers sucking in their 
stomachs. In fact, most of these 
boys added a little something to 
their swimsuits to give themselves 
extra bulk in the right places. 

Well, at least girls don’t have 
to worry about that. 

And later, as I watched a bunch 
of guys pounding down Bud- 
weisers during a shirtless game 
of Beirut, it just slipped out: 

“I like aman who drinks beer,” 
I said. “It takes a real man to en- 
joy something as fatty as beer.” 

“What the hell are you talking 
about?” one of them said, crush- 
ing his fifth can. “It’s just beer.” 

That was the smartest conver- 
sation I’ve had in a while. 





| Spring Breakers Wanted 
Book Early and Save 

ra Lowest Prices 

e Free meals and parties BY 
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e 11/7 

$, Campus Reps...Book 15 = 
e| 2 Free Trips 

° EARN FREE TRAVEL 
af AND CASH 


e| Wwww.sunsplashtours.com | 
= 1-800-426-7700 
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The Chinese lion dance troupe is a staple of all Hopkins Culture Festivals and they never fail to entertain students on campus. 


Lion Dance Troupe delights crowd 


By SUE LEE 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A sudden percussion frenzy 
hits the audience as black and 
white lions race down the aisles 
and leap onto the stage. It’s im- 
mediately riveting: the bright 
colors, the rhythmic beating of 
the drum and the kung fu se- 
quences soon have the crowd 
cheering. 

This is Chinese lion danc- 
ing. Formed in 2003, the JHU 
Lion Dance Troupe has already 
gained much acclaim in Mary- 
land, and has been invited to 
perform at weddings, birthdays 
and at other universities. I sat 
down with its president, Chris- 
topher Yu, to understand more 
about the art. 

“There are generally two 
people that make up an individ- 
ual lion,” Chris 





che and bamboo sticks, creating 
a strong and sturdy frame which 
the “head” balances on his shoul- 
ders. 

Attached to the lion head is a 
long piece of cloth that the “tail” 
crouches under for most of the 
performance. It’s hot and sweaty 
under there, and it takes a lot of 
practice to get the synchroniza- 
tion of the two body parts per- 
fect. 

“It’s the music that assists in 
the timing,” Chris explained. 
“Traditionally, there’s a drum, a 
gong and a pair of cymbals. Per- 
cussionists are a key element in 
any performance.” 

The troupe musicians have 
multiple purposes. One is to in- 
struct the lion dancers. While 
inside the costume, it is difficult 
to see the surroundings. The tail 
dancer relies heavily on the head 
to guide him 








said, demon- around _ the 
strating withhis In modern times, lion stage, and, 
lion costume. : : though the 
“One person dancing 1s no longer head dancer 
makes up the just a Chinese art can usually 
head of the lion see through 
ancaeism fener- form. the lion’s 
ally lighter. The mouth, the 
‘head’ controls head depends 


the eyes and the mouth from 
the inside, and is responsible 
for jumps. 

The person in the back,” he 
continued, “plays the tail of the 
lion. He keeps up with the foot- 
work and balances the head dur- 
ing jumps.” I ask him how much 
a single lion -costume costs. 
“Kbout one thousand dollars,” 
he replied as I almost dropped 
the head. 

Those seven hundred dollars 
pay for a ten pound lion head 
and a very long tail. Every head 
is custom built from paper-ma- 


upon the music to know which 
action to step into. 

I had to admit that it all 
looked very impressive, but 
I didn’t understand the point 
of it. “Lion dancing has a lot 
of different meanings,” Chris 
answered. “Generally, it’s per- 
formed to bring good luck and 
fortune, while driving away 
evil spirits. It’s also a method 
of displaying kung fu skill and 
technique.” 

Within the last few centuries, 
the connotation of lion danc- 
ing had drastically changed. At 


first, lion dancing was an enter- 
tainment performed solely for 
the nobility and consisted of a 
much larger troupe, including at 
least a hundred people singing a 


melody. The transition of the art | 


into civilian life did not happen 
until much later, when martial 
art schools became prominent in 
China. 

To control violence levels, the 
government forbade kung fu 
schools from using physical at- 
tacks to compete against one an- 
other. In order to get around this 
restriction, many schools began 
to incorporate lion dancing into 
their programs, and used their 


| Benjamin Backbite (Bruce R. Nel- 


performances as methods of | 


presenting their expertise. 
However, in the 1950s, lion 
dancing began to receive a bad 
reputation. Many gangs in Hong 
Kong were using lion dancing 


to obtain money in exchange | 


for “protection.” In order to pre- 
serve lion dancing, the govern- 
ment illegalized gang related 
dancing, and required troupes 
to carry a license in order to 
perform. 

In modern times, lion danc- 





ing is no longer just a Chi- | 


nese art form. Having spread 


throughout most Asian coun- | 


tries, lion dancing is consid- 
ered to be something between 
a sport and an art. 


The JHU Lion Dance Troupe | 


is one of the most equipped col- 
legiate lion dance troupes. Prior 
to the 2006 Culture Show, the 
troupe performed at many dif- 
ferent venues on campus, such as 
the Chinese Moon Festival. 

With currently 25 active mem- 
bers, their next performance will 
be held at Bryn Mawr University. 
To learn more, e-mail them at li- 
ondance@jhu.edu. 





Everyman Theater's version oSheridans play on London’s elite 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

It would take much more space 
than this review allows to describe 
every contortion in Sheridan’s 
plot. The main story, though, is a 
fairly direct prodigal son/dutiful 
son scenario, pitting upstanding 
young George Surface (Patrick 
Tansor) against his spendthrift 
sibling Charles (Alexander Strain) 
in competition for the favor of 
their wealthy uncle Oliver (Wil 
Love), who has just returned to 
England. 

In order to determine who will 
inherit his fortune, Oliver decides 
to visit each of the two brothers 
in disguise, which will allow him 
an objective view of their true 
qualities. Meanwhile, Oliver’s old 
friend Sir Peter Teazle (Carl Sch- 
urr) is coping with the whims of 
his much younger wife (Megan 
Anderson), who has apparently 
been carrying on a secret affair 
with George. 

From here on, everything gets 
rather out of hand — which is ex- 
actly the point. Charles later has 
a love interest of his own named 
Maria (Paige Hernandez), who 
is also being courted by a pre- 
tentious amateur writer named 


son). He, in turn, has a social cir- 
cle of such interestingly-named 
characters as Lady Sneerwell 
(Helen Hedman), Mrs. Candour 
(Rosemary Knower) and Crab- 
tree (Stephen Patrick Martin), all 
of who circle back into the main 
Surface family plot. 

Add to that a gaggle of drink- 
ing buddies for Charles and 
servants for everyone else, and 
you have a show that constantly 
threatens to self-destruct. 

Thankfully, Everyman’s ac- 
tors and technicians present 
Sheridan’s madcap _ situations 
with care, though the precision 
of their work is not always easy 
to spot in such a chaotic play. 
Set designer Daniel Ettinger has 
concocted an ingenious system 
of quickly shifting walls glutted 
with painted-on baroque orna- 
ments that keep nicely with Gail 
Stewart Beach’s dizzyingly color- 
ful costumes. 

One should expect nothing 


since Sheridan’s other major play, 
The Rivals, encounters the same 
problem. As Everyman’s actors 
realize, the charm of the show’s 
improbably-named characters 
resides in their dynamic interac- 
tion. 

On their own, 
[ansor and Strain are unable to 
make the Surface brothers en- 
gaging, though each gets thrown 
into enough crazy situations to 
compensate. But their supporting 
players — in particular Nelson 


for instance, 


— emit fully professional comic 
pxuberance. 
Still, to 


have endured this 


ong, Sheridan’s script must be 
jomething more than a frenzied 
somedy of manners. Look at the 
ympathetic, energetic portrayals 
tat Love and Schurr give to the 


less than near perfection from a | 


show that credits a specialist in 


“wig design” (Anne Nesmith) | 


in its program. But the most 
satisfying stylistic achievement 
is the show’s transformation of 
luxurious surroundings not into 
a simply gaudy atmosphere, but 
one that reflects the proud yet 
simplistic nature of Sheridan’s 
personages. 

This is probably why the ex- 
position of The School for Scandal 
has a somewhat labored aura. Yet 
I'm inclined to think that the flaw 
is in the script, not the handling, 
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Punchline and Spitalfield rock out at the Ottobar 


By ZACH SENDERS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As the first band took the stage 
at the Ottobar last Wednesday 
night, one couldn't help but won- 
der how they were able to move 
their lower extremities in light of 
the fact that their jeans looked like 
they were taken straight from a 
6-year-old’s wardrobe. It seemed 
quite a feat that the men could con- 
centrate on playing music while 
certain vital organs undoubtedly 
lacked proper circulation. It was 
clear the Boston pop-punk band, 
Boys Like Girls, like not only the 
girls themselves but probably en- 
joy shopping at the same clothing 
stores as well. 

All spermicidal jeans jokes 
aside, they played a decent set 
that seemed to warm the crowd 
up just enough. Martin John- 
son, their lead singer, called the 
crowd “mellow” which “is ex- 
pected when we're just trying to 
play a low key opening set,” he 
said. One of their songs, “Dance 
Hall Drug,” steals popular melo- 
dies from old songs to combine 
in a catchy single. Their sound, 
though, is not very different from 
any of the other up-and-coming 

pop-punk bands that are appear- 
ing on the scene from every angle 
these days. 

Valencia tuned the show down 
an octave while adding a substan- 
tial amount of energy to the stage. 
The 5-member band danced from 
stage left to stage right and back 
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with instruments in tow. Their 
guitars were lower and more cut- 
ting than Boys Like Girls, which 
complimented Valencia’s lead 
singer's alto-tenor range. Their 
single, “3,000 miles,” was a hit 
with the crowd. Many fans knew 
the lyrics, which is somewhat sur- 
prising for the 2nd band of a 5- 
band bill. In the end, Valencia did 
not disappoint. 

It seemed that half the crowd 
was taking a bathroom break 
when Over It began their set. 
The band wasn't well received at 
all, and they acknowledged this 
fact when the lead singer asked, 
“Why aren’t you guys having 
fun?” Their music sounded very 
watered-down, without any real 
energy. Their instrumentalists 
weren't enthused and that atti- 
tude definitely translated itself to 
the excitement level of the perfor- 
mance. Aside from the handful 
of fans that actually cared about 
what they were playing, Over It 
certainly didn’t gain any interest 
from the indifferent audience. 

It wouldn't have been hard for 
Punchline to deliver after Over 
It’s poor showing, but mic trouble 
stalled their start. After a second 
round of sound checks, Punch- 
line came out with a bang and 
got the audience moving more 
than any of the previous bands. 
They began with some new songs 
from their recently released sec- 
ond album. More fans recognized 
these recent hits than the three of 
four songs from their old album, 
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which can only mean the band is 
increasing its scope of listeners. 
Both new and old material hit a 
high note for the evening, liter- 
ally and figuratively. Punchline’s 
music was incredibly spirited and 
so were the band members’ bub- 
bly personalities. If there wasn’t 
another band scheduled to play, 
these guys would have fooled 
anyone into thinking they were 
the headlining act. 

Even though Punchline stole 
the show, Spitalfield was not a dis- 
appointment. Their music lends 
itself to a more relaxed atmo- 
sphere, which closed out the show 


nicely. The melodic guitar parts 
and _ swing-influenced drums 
lowered the tempo on the eve- 
ning to the crowd’s appreciation. 
They focused on playing more of 
their new material, which is slow- 
paced to an even greater degree 
than many of their old songs. Re- 
gardless of the rhythm change, 
the band played with genuine 
emotion that made it even easier 
to enjoy what they were playing. 

Aside from some minor fash- 
ion faux pas and the occasional 
equipment problem, the night 
was well worth each patron's $13 
ticket. 


COURTESY OF ZACH SENDERS 


After a series of dull performances, Punchline gets the show going last Wednesday. 
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imparts its implicit wisdom 


older men they play, which are 
easily among the best turns in 
Lancisi’s production. Or take An- 
derson’s Lady Teazle, who so eas- 
ily flits and flirts though the early 
scenes of The School for Scandal 
that, when her real feeling erupts 
later on, the play seems to halt in 
mid-stride. 

Sheridan clearly didn’t be- 
lieve that his pompous take on 
London high life was completely 
credible. But, as Everyman’s ver- 
sion shows, there might be more 
meaning below the play’s surface 
than even its creator realized. 

The School for Scandal will be 
showing at the Everyman The- 
atre through Dec. 17. Call (410)- 
752-2208 or visit www.everyman- 
theatre.org for ticket prices and 
performance times. 





COURTESY OF THE EVERYMAN THEATER 
Bruce Nelsomd Helen Hedmen play members of London's upper crust in Schoo/. 





took Review 


Ode to Irihito 


by Osami Tezuka 
Vertical 


Oct. 24, 2106 
822 Pages 


By WILLIAM PARCHALK 
The Johns Hopkins Nev,Letter 


It starts with what is eming- 
ly asimple cold. Before y\ know 
it, pangs of hunger start ttling 
in. You lust for raw meatLong, 
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thick hair grows all oveyour 
body. Your facial bone striture 
gradually morphs into thaof a 
dog’s. Very soon you start b\ay- 
ing like a wild beast, and at éer- 
tain point your body can not ke 
anymore, and you die. 

These are the symptoms»f 
Monmow disease, a mysteri¢s 
condition that turns humans in 
wolves in Osamu Tezuka’s O: 


to Kirihito, published for the firs 
time in English. A modern thrill 








ease there as well. Urabe acts as 
a brilliant counter-protagonist to 
Kirihito, evolving into a psycho- 
logical beast while Kirihito is si- 
multaneously trying to assert his 
being a human. 

Tezuka is mostly known to 
American audiences for his char- 
acter Astro Boy, a small robotic 
kid with amazing powers who 
fights for the good of the public. 
Tezuka is often heralded as the 
Godfather of Japanese Manga, 


er set in early 1970s Japan, Tezuka and with good reason. Tezuka 
presents the question, “Who are has consistently shown through- 


the real beasts? The wolf-men? Or 
man alone?” 

Two colleagues, Dr. Kirihito 
Osanai and Dr. Urabe, seek to get 
to the bottom of what is the mys- 
terious cause of this disease and 
find out how it can be stopped. 
Their mentor, Dr. Tatsugaura, a 
deceivingly corrupt man with po- 
litical motivations, instructs Kiri- 
hito to go to the remote village 
which seems to be the contami- 
nation point for all these victims. 
Kirihito encounters a backwards 
town where secrets and cover- 
ups run rampant. Kirihito con- 
tracts the disease, and through 
his research is able to pinpoint 
how to stop his progression into 
a wolf-man. Kirihito is soon ex- 
pelled from the town, however, 
and undergoes a desperate jour- 
ney home, encountering sadistic 
criminals and madmen along the 
way. Urabe, on the other hand, 
continues to investigate the enig- 
ma, going to South Africa and 
discovering outbreaks of the dis- 
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‘out his career his ability to ex- 


plore and essentially create most 
vf the genres that Manga adheres 
» today. From philosophical 
\les of robots in a bleak future 
(etNplis) to his epic imagining 
othelife of Buddha (Buddha), Te- 
zkka hot only concocted themes 
tht stl dominate Manga, but 
als intibduced a vast array of vi- 
sua stortelling elements which 
hav hadan incredible impact on 
modrn omics throughout the 
worl | 
Od to iirihito is not the same 
bouncy ant optimistic outlook 
as his workyn Astro Boy. This is 
more akin ) Charles Burns’ in- 
ceil dai and moving, Black 
Hole or Art Siegelman’s Prisoner 
on the Hell Pet. Tezuka exhib- 
its some of h, more time-tested 
artistic techniues, but also ven- 
tures into thimuch, more ex- 
perimental, criting Bros that 
brilliantly porty various char- 
acters descent into madness 
ContiNueD) Pace B7 
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The Queen 


By MATT HANSEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Queen opens with Helen 
Mirren’s face half-smile, 
a slight crease of an upturned 
cheek, an eyebrow arched — and 


ore 


spends much of its run time re- 
turning there, mining her taut, 
sometimes imperceptible expres- 
sions; mining, as it were, a glacier 
for heat. That the camera spends 
time on Mirren’s Queen Elizabeth 
is no accident. It seems that in the 
days following Princess Diana’s 
death, everyone wanted to catch 
a glimpse of the face that came to 
represent the British monarchy, if 
only to watch it crumble. Stephen 
Frear’s newest film documents 
the slow unraveling of the British 
royal family — anachronistic, rig- 
id, yet consumed by honor — in 
the days after the “People’s Prin- 
cess” was killed in Paris, doing so 
with a deft hand, the same touch 
he brought to the world of illegal 
immigration in 2002's Dirty Pretty 
Things and, most famously, to the 
neuroses of John Cusack’s Rob 
Gordon in 2000's High Fidelity. 
Mirren’s Elizabeth, like Philip 
Seymour Hoffman’s Capote of last 
year, is not an actor's trick of mem- 
orizing tics and accents or hiding 
behind prosthetics and a good 
wig, though she admittedly looks 
the part. Rather, it is the kind of 
performance that calls upon an 
actor's intelligence to continue 
beyond where a script stops, the 
kind of performance critics often 
label Oscar-worthy, and for good 
reason. Mirren has always been a 
versatile and challenging perform- 
er. Her most recent role was that of 
a British hit-woman sleeping with 
Cuba Gooding Jr. in Shadowboxer. 
In an about-face performance, 
her Elizabeth is someone trapped 
behind glass: eyes are always on 
her, but flesh-to-flesh connection, 
is impossible. Instead, she choos- 
es to do what she does best. “I 
thought the British people wanted 
a queen,” she says late in the film, 
and her choices, born of surviving 
World War II and encouraged by 
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Michael Sheen and Helen Mirren star as Tony Blair and Queen Elizabeth, respectively, in Stephen Frear’s new film 7he Queen. 


a sense of duty forged by a 1,000- 
year lineage, put her at odds with 
the modernity that Diana could 
harness best. 

The Princess 
of Wales, for her 
part, is seen only 
through archival 
news footage — a 
glowing pixyish 
figure preternatu- 
rally gifted in in- 
terviews and re- 
lations with “her 
people” of Britain 
— but, draped by 
flags and lying in 
state, she is the 
divisive engine 
of the film. On 
the one side sit the royals, Prince 
Phillip ames Cromwell) and the 
Queen Mother (Sylvia Syms), while 
on the other sets everyone else, 
from a newly elected Tony Blair 
(Michael Sheen) on downward. 
Diana bridged these worlds the 


Starring: Helen Mirren, Mi- 
chael Sheen, James Cromwell 


Director: Stephen Frears 
Run Time: 1 hr 37 mins 
Rating: PG-13 

Playing at: The Charles 
Theatre 





best, and for that, she gained the 
trust of the people and the back- 
ward glances of the royalty. The 
reactions of the royal family to her 
death range 
from dysfunc- 
tional to nearly 
alien, captured 
in a quiet vi- 


gnette when 
Phillip,  Eliz- 
abeth’s _ hus- 


band, suggests 
a hunting trip 
—a “stalking” 
in the hills of 
Scotland — to 
take Diana's 
orphaned sons 
away from the 
frenzy of London. The irony hangs 
in the air: Hunting of a different 
kind directly killed their mother, 
and Phillip seems to only see an 
opportunity to bag a “14 point 
stag.” Even Prince Charles (Alex 
Jennings) shakes and convulses, 


Dorfman play explores torture’s ellects 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For a discerning theatergoer, 
watching Latin American play- 
wright Ariel Dorfman’s Death and 
the Maiden can be a useful lesson 
in distinguishing valuable politi- 
cal insight from genuine artistic 
value. As a self-contained conver- 
sation on some of the most delicate 
issues in global politics, Dorfman’s 
script, simply put, is exceptional. 
Death and the Maiden does not just 
stake out moral territory. Instead 
it charts every nuance of modern 
debates about amnesty, the rule of 
law and personal retribution that 
its author, as a witness to Chile’s 
embattled century political life, 
knew up close. 

But in its latest manifestation at 
Centerstage’s Pearlstone Theater, 
Death and the Maiden never asks 
its audience to develop Dorfman’s 
bird’s eye view of social turmoil. 
Directed by Lillian Groag, the 
three-person play opens with an 
air of prosperity and pleasantry 

that may be reassuring at first, 
yet dissolves away as the demons 
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that haunt its seemingly well-to- 
do characters break to the sur- 
face. This contrast between com- 
fort and chaos is this rendition’s 
most memorable stylistic device, 
although it is quickly exhausted. 
And what takes its place? Innova- 
tive dialogue? Novel characteriza- 
tion? Intricate plotting? 

Or none of the above. With 
Death and the Maiden, any stabs 
at breakthrough artistry are pre- 
cluded by the urgency of its po- 
litical content — an urgency that, 
curiously enough, at once weds 
its protagonists to meticulously 
analyzed political stances and 
gives them an air of exasperat- 
ing generality in everything else. 
Unfortunately, Centerstage’s in- 
stances of technical finesse are 
not enough to conceal Dorfman’s 
inability to create characters that, 
while representing the universal 
results of barbarous government, 
stand as full-fledged individuals. 

According to the production 
notes, Death and the Maiden is setin 
“a country that is probably Chile, 
but that could be any country that 
has just given itself a democratic 
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government after a long period of 
dictatorship” around 1990. How- 
ever, all we see of this hazily-de- 
fined nation is the inside of the 
beach house where government 


lawyer Gerardo Escobar (Triney | 


Sandoval) is on retreat with his 
wife Paulina (Mhari Sandoval). 
Aside from a flat tire and brief 
argument over Gerardo’s ap- 
pointment to a panel designed to 
investigate the crimes of the old 
regime, there is little that inter- 
rupts their domestic peace. But 
for Paulina, everything changes 
the moment a recent acquaintance 
of Gerardo’s, Dr. Roberto Miranda 
(Stephen Rowe), drops by to pay 
his respects. 

Having been abducted, raped 
and tortured by the recently de- 
posed government years before, 
Paulina believes that the doctor 
was one her tormentors. Even 
now, the memory of her ordeal 
manifests itself as a general sense 
of distress and paranoia, which 
soon boils over into violence. 
After knocking Miranda uncon- 
scious and tying him to a kitchen 
chair, Paulina holds both the doc- 
tor and her husband at gunpoint, 
determined to extort a confes- 
sion from Miranda, but uncertain 
whether she will spare his life. 

Faced with a plot infused with 
uncertainties, Groag and her pro- 
duction team call attention to 
the high suspense of Dorfman’s 
script by presenting his mate- 
rial in the most lucid manner 
imaginable. The lighting effects, 
courtesy of Mark McCullough, 
have a grandiose, atmospheric 
feel, while scenic designer Todd 
Rosenthal’s approximation of an 
immaculate, wood-paneled shore 
house provides plenty of space 
for the actors to maneuver as well 
as a valuable air of incongruity. It 
is the last place you would expect 
doubts about Miranda’s guilt, or 
Paulina’s insanity, to explode into 
the open, serving as a reminder 
that isolation is no remedy for 
personal distress. 

Despite this composed pre- 
sentation, the trio of actors often 
strain against their roles. Mr. 
Sandoval, for instance, handles 
Gerardo’s matter-of-fact early 
scenes quite effectively, but re- 
sorts to a loud confusion when 
he is pushed towards truly har- 
rowing material. Rowe's level- 
ness and toughness allows him 
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desperate to be amodern manand | 


speak to the public, convinced 
that he will be assassinated for his 
rocky past with Diana. 

As the film continues and 
the disillusionment of the Brit- 
ish people grows to a fever pitch, 
Blair’s popularity soars and he 
begins to push back at the urg- 
ing of his irreverent wife Cherie 
(Helen McCrory), whose curtsy 


for the Queen is deemed “danger- | 


ously low.” The scenes with Blair | 


are striking, mainly because they 
show a charmer with a “Cheshire 
Cat smile” who develops a genu- 
ine fondness for the aloof Eliza- 


beth, in contrast to the exhausted, | 


gaunt Prime Minister who cur- 
rently resides in 10 Downing St,, 
worn brittle by his support for the 
Iraq War. Even Blair’s Machiavel- 
lian communications director 
Alastair Campbell (Mark Bazeley), 


who resigned in disgrace after the | 
revelation of reports showing he | 
doctored intelligence in the lead- | 
up to the war, makes a strong | 


appearance, his speech-writing a 
necessary evil in a world of spin 


and hype. Frears is above making | 


overtly political points with his 
film — he is too evenhanded in his 
treatment of the players for that — 
but Mirren all but gives a knowing 
wink when she says to Blair, “You 
wake up and the world has turned 
against you. One day it will hap- 
pen to you too.” This is one of the 
messages of this even-keeled but 
determined little film: without in- 
novation, without flexibility, we 
all stagnate, and we all lose. 


Graphic novel 
transcends tts 
generic limits 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
ness. The presence of these forays 
works incredibly well with the 
narrative, and allows the book to 
swell with significance. 

There are so many amazing 
scenes in this book, it’s hard to 
pick out highlights. When Dr. 
Urabe encounters blatant rac- 
ism in South Africa for not being 
white, despite his esteemed po- 
sition as a doctor, Tezuka opens 
up the floor to a lot of thought on 
racism. There is also an amaz- 
ing passage where the old Kiri- 
hito metaphorically dies and is 
reborn as the wolf-man Kirihito. 
Tezuka portrays this moment 
with grand, violent illustrations, 
juxtaposed with claustrophobic 
panels of Kirihito clawing at his 
face. Tezuka ends the transition 
with the protagonist pawing at 
the ground in the middle of a 
heavy rainstorm, symbolizing 
his rebirth as a wolf-man. 

There are certain minor struc- 
tural flaws with the book. Oc- 
casionally word-balloons can be 
overloaded with words due to the 
translation. Since the Japanese 
read from right to left, the panels 
have been reversed to be more 
coherent in English left-to-right 
reading, which has unfortunate- 
ly violated the compositions for 
some of the panels. Other than 
these tiny problems, the book is 
very solid and overall, breathtak- 
ing. Both the artwork and the sto- 
ry express incredible skill. This 
truly is a masterpiece of story- 
telling that transcends the comic 
form and should be read by any 


fan af modern literature 
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New Vibrations 


_ Joanna Newsom 


YS 
Drag City 
Nov. 14, 2006 


Like anchovies, Joanna New- 
som is an acquired taste. Even 
those with similar musical pref- 
erences may be _ ideologically 
divided on whether Newsom is 
unique or just plain weird. What- 
ever your stance, Newsom’s new 
album, Ys, comes as more than a 
follow-up to her 2004 debut The 
Milk-Eyed Mender. Instead of lean- 
ing mainstream — as most artists 
do — on her second album, New- 
som has turned tack and chosen 
the path of even less orthodoxy. 
Her voice, of course, remains 
half-shrill and throaty, and her 
lyrics require the frequent use of 
a dictionary to decipher tongue- 
twisters like “hydrocephalitic 
listlessness.” 

But there are changes. Ys has, 
for example, only five tracks; one 
lasts 17 minutes while the others 
generally come in at a less off- 
putting nine-and-a-half minutes. 
This alone alters the album’s flow; 
Ys is essentially a compilation of 
five disparate but still themati- 
cally related stories. Newsom's 
trademark harp-playing imparts 
a more extravagant, baroque air 
to this album than to The Milk- 
Eyed Mender, but its airiness and 
understated intricacy help make 
the lengthiness of most tracks 
more palatable. Newsom’s inner 
poet is on full display, too. Read 





as verse, her lyrics call to mind 
some epic, medieval tome, pains- 
takingly transcribed by candlelit 
monks, lost for six centuries and 
just now unearthed. And, like 
good poetry, simple insight and 
universal validity (sorrow, heart 
break, separation) aren’t dimin- 
ished by the silky words (“bal- 
letic,” 
they’re wrapped in. 

Perhaps the album’s single 
best moment comes at the end 
of “Only Skin,” the 17-minute 
track, when Bill Callahan 
Smog provides backing vocals. 
Callahan’s smoky monotone and 
Newsom’s warble are perfect 
complements, and, after nearly 
30 minutes of that warble, it’s 
a welcome departure. All said, 
one could criticize Newsom for 
toeing the line between art and 
self-indulgence. Ys, 
contains moments of unadulter- 
ated, indisputable beauty that 
are sure to attract even the most 
skeptical. Amazingly, by be- 
coming less mainstream, New- 
som might just increase her fan 
base. 

— Ben Kallman 
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Josh Groban 
Awake 

Reprise/Wea 
Nov. 7, 2006 


The curly-haired crooner re- 
turns with his operatic voice 
and beautifully orchestrated mu- 
sic. Josh Groban’s third album, 
continues his tradition 
of romantic songs about tales of 
heartache and love. His vocals 
perfectly balance softer, feminine 
qualities with stronger, bolder 
operatic styles resonating beauty 
and passion. Groban’s style is dif- 
ficult to pin down as it incorpo- 
rates classical piano and string 
ensembles with operatic and pop 
vocals sung in both English and 
romance languages. This unique 
range creates a multifaceted al- 
bum while still retaining a spiri- 
tual, romantic quality through- 
out his songs. 

The album flows gracefully 
between each song, showcasing 
Groban’s vocal talents and his 
orchestra’s range. “Mai” bold- 
ly introduces the album with 
soothing Italian vocals and dra- 
matic crescendos in each chorus. 
Though the music's intensity 
lessens with the slower, more 
classically based pieces like “Feb- 
ruary Song” and “Un Giorno Per 
Noi,’ Groban wisely ends with 
and upbeat song, “Machine,” 


My Chemical 
Romance 

The Black Parade 
Reprise 

Oct. 31, 2006 


In the surely-to-be-grand tradi- 
tion of reviewing the most flagrant 
wastes of postage to reach the 
Gatehouse doorstep each week, 
I've decided to tackle the monolith 
of terrible taste, the three words 
that should send chills of dread 
down any self-respecting human’s 
spine: My Chemical Romance. 

The Black Parade opens with 
twangy, neo-country vocals and 
without warning mushrooms into 
an arena rock interlude. This first 
track is called simply “The End.” I 
wish. The next few are MTV-ready, 
slicker than a Baldwin's hair in 
mid-July. Even as someone so into 
morbidity, I feel bashed over the 
head by the tactless lyrics. 

By the fifth song the pace slows 
a bit, the dirge-like anthem show- 
casing perfectly how ball-crush- 
ingly tight dude’s pants must have 
been during recording, Then, 
BALLAD ALERT! It took six songs 
to get to the ever-heartfelt “I Don't 


Tove You” If vou eniov this. Vd 
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that incorporates pop drum- 
beats and catchy lyrics. His first 
single from this album “You Are 
Loved” is quintessential Josh 
Groban satisfying his devoted 
fans — Grobanites. The overly 
sentimental lyrics surround you 
in a cocoon of romantic cliques 
and warmth. 

Contrasting his past albums, 
Awake contains more songs in 
English detracting from Groban’s 
exotic quality that he has pro- 
jected in the past. While there 
are only four Italian songs and 
one Spanish song, Groban sings 
two songs with Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo, a Grammy award- 
winning South African a capella 
group. “Lullaby” stands out on 
the album for its beautiful and 
simplistic vocals and piano. Gro- 
ban’s singing is perfectly incor- 
porated into the gentle a capella 
hinting at African music styles. 
“Awake” is a must-have for true 
romantics. 

— Ashley Wietsma 





recommend you and your acne- 
ridden partner slow-dance your 
way off a cliff. There is no hope 
— for either you or the scars. 

“Cancer” — inducing is more 
like it. 'm guessing this is sup- 
posed to be some kind of tribute to 
a loved one, who likely developed 
a throbbing tumor upon listening 
to the band’s previous releases. A 
crappy tribute is no better than de- 
liberately dragging your beloved’s 
name through the mud. 

“Mama” is the band’s schizo- 
phrenic attempt at a gothic two- 
step polka sideshow, and is possi- 
bly the most interesting thing on 
the disc (still terrible). For some 
reason it is punctuated by more 
overblown power-balladeering 
arena rock. Now, since when 
has arena rock become a form 
of deathly sincerity, and who in 
God’s name is responsible for it? 

— Fmilu Reniamin 
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babel tells story of cultural immersion 


Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTrer 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


With big name actors like Brad Pitt and Cate Blanchett and brilliant writing, Babel sends out a strong message to the world 


By MICHELLE MIANO 
lhe Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The places and people that 
are farthest apart are now con- 
nected, no matter how remote, 


how industrial or how devel- 
oped. For director Alejandro 
Gonzalez Ifarritu (21 Grams 
{mores Perros), Morocco, Mexico 


and Japan become examples of 
this concept in his new film, Ba- 
bel. Ifdrritu reveals to the audi- 
ence the cultures and people of 
these countries to show the ef- 
fect that they can have on one 
another and how sometimes the 
Western world can misinterpret 
certain events. 

The opening scene of the film 
is in the Moroccan desert with 
the camera closely following a 

weathered man, named Hassan 
who is heading towards a stone 
hut. Once inside, he uncovers a 
large gun and offers it as a gift to 
another Moroccan family, which 
seems to begin the chain of 
events that will not only affect all 
of the family members, but other 
people who become accidentally 
involved. The focus is on the two 
brothers of the Moroccan family 
as they tend to their goatherd, 
proudly sporting the newly ac- 
quired weapon, with the direc- 
tive to shoot jackals that might 
threaten any of the stock. 

[They begin to play with the 
gun and take turns firing as the 
shots echo throughout the rocky 
hills. At the same time, a tourist 
bus wanders through the twist- 
ing roads, standing out like a 
moving target for the two com- 
peting children. When they take 
turns firing, it is only the young- 
est one, Yussef, 
who proves his 
aim, but at the 
expense of the 
tourists, most 
specifically 
the vacation- 
ing American 
couple — Rich- 
ard, played by 
a worn and 
tough-looking 
Brad Pitt and 
the windswept 
and fatigued 
Susan, played by Cate Blanchett. 

Meanwhile, the audience is 
taken away from the desert to 
a suburban house in San Diego 
where Amelia, a Mexican au pair, 
is watching two children. When 
she receives a phone call from 
their father demanding that she 
watch the children an extra day, 
Amelia protests due to her son’s 
wedding. The au pair, seeing no 
other choice, decides to bring 
the children with her to the wed- 
ding when her nephew, Santiago, 
(Gael Garcfa Bernal), picks her 
up in his car. They easily cross 
through border patrol into Mex- 
ico, in jest at the long line waiting 
to clear for entry into the United 
States. At this point, the little 
Californian boy in the backseat 
announces that his mom told 
him Mexico is dangerous. “It is,” 
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ABEL 


Starring: Brad Pitt, Cate 
Blanchett, Gael Garcia Bernal 


Director: Alejandro Gonzalez 
IAarritu 
Run Time: 2 hr 22 mins 
Rating: R 
Playing at: The Charles 
Theater 
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Brad Pit gives a gripping performance in director Alejando Gonzélez Ifdrritu’s film Babe/, now playing at the Charles Theater. 


replies the sly Santiago, “It’s full 
of Mexicans.” 

The third setting that the au- 
dience is allowed access into is a 
city in Japan where high school 
age girls are playing a volleyball 
game. A girl immediately gets 
mad when the referee calls a ball 
out when she believes it isn’t. It 
is only after she is kicked out of 
the game, and she is in the lock- 
er room after the game, that the 
audience real- 
izes that the 
girl, named, 
Chieko, is deaf 
and mute. 

Her anger 
does not seem 
exclusive to 


as she is com- 
bative with her 
dad in the car 


as he drives 
her to meet 
her friends. 


The audience sees her frustra- 
tion again and again in the first 
few scenes, as she can’t read the 


the lost match, | 








mouths of people who speak too | 


quickly for her and she is rejected 


by a group of boys because of her | 
| Ted almost ran out, but the three 


disability. 
The brilliance of this movie 
is in Ifdrritu direction and the 


writing by Guillermo Arriaga | 
_ easily offended. They felt the 


(The Three Burials of Melquiades 
Estrada, 21 Grams). The immer- 
sion that both director and writer 
give to the audience in all three 
countries allows for an under- 
standing of cultures that are of- 
ten misunderstood. All of these 
immersions begin in the streets, 
whether it be the vibrancy and 


color of Mexico or the symbols 
| Asian guys can’t get girls, but 


and cityscape of Japan. 
But perhaps what is most im- 
portant is the reaction to these im- 
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mersions. For example, when the 
tourist bus has to take a sudden 
side trip to a village in the moun- 
tains of Morocco, the Americans, 
British and French all become im- 
mediately scared, and belligerent. 
The shots of the town of Tazarine 
in the streets, the groups of chil- 
dren, the old television, the rocky 
huts and women going to the 
wells try to introduce this unfa- 
miliar world in the context of the 
stressed and overheated tourists, 
so the audience begins to realize 
how ridiculous and ungracious 
the visitors are acting. One cannot 


YouTube prodigies Wong Fu make a splash’ 


By ERIC CHUNG 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“We're really grateful to be 
here at John Hopkins. We were 
tired but now we're really en- 
ergized!” Ted Fu said. Immedi- 
ately, a hiss roared, some yelling 
“Johns,” with extra emphasis, 
throughout Arellano Theatre last 
Friday evening. Embarrassed, 


in Wong Fu Productions — Ted 
Fu, Phillip Wang, and Wesley 
Chan — are not the type to be 


energy of the some 200 fans and 
aficionados and continued to in- 
troduce their debut motion pic- 
ture, A Moment with You. 

Many may have seen Wong 
Fu Prod.’s videos on YouTube. 
com, ranging from Ne-Yo dance 
videos to the infamous Yellow 
Fever short that explores why 


after graduating from UCSD 
in 2006, the three have begun 
to shape an even larger future. 
During their senior year, eight 
months were devoted to writing, 
shooting, directing, and editing 
a dream of theirs — a dream to 
make a movie. 

That dream was realized and 
Wong Fu is now traveling to vari- 
ous colleges in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Johns Hopkins was their 
fourth stop, and so far, their big- 
gest turn out — the seats were 
full, many sat in aisles. “In Cali, 


help but conclude this to be a met- 


aphor for the larger scale relation | 


between the Muslim and Western 
worlds. 

This is only one of the many 
powerful themes the film ad- 


dress. Because of the dramatic | 


events that take place and the 
settings in which they occur, this 
film carries with it a weight, un- 
like that any recent release. All 
actors, known and unknown add 
gripping performances that will 
leave the audience with a dif- 


ferent perspective of what they | 
| Minette, she realizes how little she 


thought they knew. 


They also commented about 
Asian Americans in everyday 
life, “Some are just struggling 
to find their identities, trying to 
fit-in. Sometimes they get them- 
selves caught up in what's popu- 
lar or in the wrong crowd.” 

A Moment with You, encom- 
passes all these things that they 
had talked about. Many who 
attended the screening said 
that they could relate to vari- 
ous aspects of the movie. The 
movie deals with two neighbors 
who are in similar love situa- 
tions — one cannot let go of his 
past while the other encounters 
a girl who cannot let go either. 
Wes said to me, “There’s a bit 
of all three of us in each of the 
characters.” After hearing this, 
it shows how they have sur- 
passed stereotypes by includ- 
ing a diverse cast and retaining 
realistic personalities, which 
demonstrates Phil, Wes and 
Ted’s mastery. 

Though the three come from 
dissimilar backgrounds, they 
get along well, which has helped 
them in the creative process. 
“When we don't get along, we 
just don’t talk,” Ted joked. “We 
think on the same wavelengths 
but we all have our own experi- 
ences,” Wes added. Successfully 
accomplishing their dream is 
slowly being rewarded as they 
travel, but for them, they have 
already been rewarded. “We've 
submitted the movie to a few 


| new novel, 


Black Girl/White 
Girl 

Joyce Carol Oates 
288 pages 

Echo 

Oct. 17, 2006 


By KATHERINE BREWER 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The only things girls should 


have to worry about their fresh- 


man year at college are weight 


| gain, fraternity boys and mid- 


terms. But in Joyce Carol Oates 
“Black Girl/White 
Girl,” Genna, a well-meaning, but 
sheltered white girl, finds herself 


| in the center of race crimes and 


the death of her freshman room- 


| mate. 


The setting is a small, fictitious 


} | liberal arts college in Pennsyl- 

| vania, Schuyler College in 1975. 
| It’s Genna’s first year there. By 
| chance she is paired with Minette, 


a black scholarship student, as a 


| roommate. One would hope that 


their freshman roommate doesn’t 
have as much as an impact on one 
as Minette and Genna. But one 
would also hope that their fresh- 
man roommate doesn’t turn up 
dead. After being the victim of al- 
leged race crimes and sinking into 


| a depression, Minette dies but, 
| because of “the unvoiced wish to 


protect Minette’s family, and... 
the unvoiced wish to protect Schy- 
ler College... to protect the white 
faces surrounding Minette,” facts 
in the death were “obscured.” But 
15 years later, Genna isn’t over it. 
She starts a investigation into her 
roommate's death. 

When Genna begins living with 


film festivals,” Phil said. “We 
wrote the script but actually see- 
ing what you wrote on screen is 
something else,” Wes added. 
Movies weren’t on_ their 
minds when they entered col- 
lege though. Ted was in for 
mechanical engineering, 
thought about economy, while 
Wes was interested in animation 
but had never thought about live 


film. However, now many are | 


seeking their help with media 
related jobs. And although un- 
certain about the direction they 
want to head towards in the fu- 
ture, they're busy with touring 
and with the requests they’ve 
received. Even though most 
have to do with Asian-American 
interests, Sketchbook Media is 
slowly breaking through to oth- 
ers. 

These were the type of people 
who will undoubtedly succeed 
in the future — overcoming so- 
cial boundaries, making great 
movies, and having fun while 
doing it. They don’t fight or ad- 
vocate any particular image or 
ideal in their work nor are they 
completely indifferent about 
the matter. They just want to 
bring out what's true and what's 
normal to them. They said that 
they’Il miss the leaves here while 
jumping around in front of Gil- 
man and exploring the campus 
as well as the support of the 
people they’ve met here. That’s 
what's true for them. 
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knows about life outside her small 
bubble of a world. She is a simple, 
but intriguing character and her 
story is a retrospective buildung- 
sroman. Because the story is told 
in Genna’s voice, Minette is more 
of mysterious. But, because of this 
the title is a lie. The two girls are 
not equal, and although Genna 
wants to find Minette justice, she 
is never as human as Genna. Gen- 
na is a bit obsessed with becoming 
Minette’s friend, even though she 
knows very little about the girls. 
They do become close friends, and 
Genna is the last person to see Mi- 
nette alive before her death. 

Many of the chapters in “Black 
Girl/White Girl” are short, few 
sentence chapters, resembling 
prose poetry. These sections fall 
flat. When Minette dies, there is 
a shadow called, “Now Shadow” 
that only reads: “I cannot live like 
this. Fast-moving, casting no shad- 
ow.” There is nothing wrong with 
short chapters, but what on earthis 
Oates trying to do? In the fictitious 
introduction, written by Genna, 
this novel claims to be an inves- 
tigation and a retelling. So why is 
the vague poetry necessary? 

Oates is a prolific writers, who 
publishes at least one book a year, 
perhaps because of that “Black 
Girl/White Girl’ feels a little 
rished. The book shows the failure 
of the civil rights movement in the 
personal sphere, even at an alleg- 
edly “tolerant” liberal arts college. 
Some of the most interesting parts 
of the novel are the scenes when 
Genna comments on the actions 
of her racist classmates. Although 


she knows they are wrong, there is 


| an undercurrent in her comments 


that suggests she can’t hate them 


| for what there doing, because she 


Phil | 


is white like them. The problem is 
Oates isn’t saying anything partic- 
ularly new about race relations in 
America. But Oates doesn’t even 
seem to be looking. The story of 
Genna and Minette is a entertain- 
ing and a quick read, but from a 
powerhouse like Oates, the reader 
expects more than a good story. 


Death and 
the Maiden 


enlightens 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B7 
to command his role much more 
effectively and hold to Miranda’s 
professed innocence, even if his 
calmness is not wholly cred- 
ible. Paulina, in Mrs. Sandoval’s 
hands, is in many ways Miranda’s 
opposite. However, her wild fluc- 
tuations resolve into an overall 
heaviness of tone that provides a 


counterpart to the doctor's. 


hysterical, but equally emphatic 


ms 


Returned Peace Corps Volunteers will discuss their 
experiences and the opportunities as a 
Peace Corps Volunteer to work in HIV-AIDS related 
programs. Local organizations working with AIDS- 
affected populations 
will provide information about opportunities to 
volunteer in the local community to acquire valuable 
experience while at the same time 


our fans are concentrated in cer- 
tain areas, but while on the east 
coast, our fans are more spread 
out,” Phil said. Most of the fans 
that support Wong Fu are Asian 
but, “We're not trying to exclude 
anyone.” Phil added. 

It’s true that Wong Fu, now 
professionally Sketchbook Me- 
dia, is impacting the Asian- 
American community on a large 
scale — giving Asian Americans 
a voice — but as Phil said, it’s 
important to not look inwards 
but create things that everyone 
can relate to. “Everyone feels the 
same things — even girls and 
guys go through the same emo- 
tions. That’s what our movie is 
about, just being honest,” Wes 
said. 

When asked about the por- 
trayal of Asians in American 


Mixed into Dorfman’s arche- 
typal political scenario, there are 
a couple references to past art and 
philosophy that serve as interest- 
ing, though tangential, intellec- 
tual coordinates. A few remarks 
that Miranda makes on Nietzsche, 
along with the Schubert compo- 
sition from which Death and the 
Maiden takes its title, are the most 
obvious. But one also feels a classi- 
cizing impulse in Dorfman’s script, 
beyond its occasional echoes of 
ancient Greek tragedy. Thanks to 
Centerstage, it is possible to ap- 
Preciate the order and lucidity of 
the pieces central conflict, which 
Groag presents with admirable di- 
rectness. What we gain from Death 
and the Maiden is a fine, if generic 
synopsis of the traumatic after-ef- 
fects of torture. In the end, Dorf- 
man spurs us to lasting political 








helping to fight this disease. 





Wednesday, November 29, 2006 
5:30 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. 
Paul D.- Coverdell Peace Corps Headquarters 
1111 20" Street, NW - Washington, D.C. 
(Near Farragut West and Farragut North Metro Stops.) 
For information, contact: rmofsowitz@peacecorps.gov 


popular culture they said, ruminations, even th 

“There’s a lot of stereotyping we're watching it, hares when 
— kung fu, nerdy or studious — like something less than high ae 
just extremes. We want to show Death and the Maiden will be 


that Asians-Americans are a lot 
more than that but at the same 
time not to push for or promote 
too much — just what's normal.” 


showing at Centerstage 
ge throu 
November 26. Call (410)-332-0033 


or visit www.centersta : 
: ‘Centerstage.org for 
more information. ee ris 





YouTube filmmakers Ted Fu, Phillip Wang and Wesley Chan visit Homewood Campus. 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

The best way to lose w eight is not to 
start eating healthier foods, because 
that’s hard. Instead, get some large 
dumbbells and just “misplace” them. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
Horoscopes are supposed to tell 
you your future. And love is not 
supposed to hurt. This week, learn 
to live with disappointment. 
Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

This probably won't make you feel 
any better, but your ex-boyfriend 
was really just using you for that in- 
credibly soft toilet paper you have. 
Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Week in, week out you go to PJ's and 
hit on drunk sorority girls, with no 
luck. This week, forget all that stuff 
and GO HOME TO YOUR WIFE. 
Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Don't get mad, Tiffani, but this week, 
I've decided to break up with you. I 
figured a horoscope was the best 
Way to say it. Okay, so, ttyl? Sweet. 
Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Involve others in your plan to build 
a robot with real human emotions. 
Then when he finds out, prepare 
for it to get really awkward. 
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Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Vaginas are deep, cavernous pits 
where the souls of men go to die. 
Or they’re like secret tunnels to Va- 
gina world! Only you can decide. 
Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
Because you decided to eat that en- 
tire box of bananas without peeling 
them first, get ready for a really awk 
ward bowel movement tonight. 


Dec. 21) 
Men can be such pigs sometimes. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - 


Like, for example, when they see this 
really ugly girl walk by and say “hey, 
you're ugly!” But hey, truth hurts. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 

lhink you're fooling people by hiding 
in your dorm all day, hording all the 
toilet paper? It’s only a matter of time 
before someone smells your taint. 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
They're trying, but nobody can ever 
make you think women are smarter 
than men. Or dogs. Or ants. Ants 
are really smart, actually. 


Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Scary little people will haunt your 
dreams, until you get your fear of 
midgets worked out. Stop eating bite 
size snickers before you go to bed. 
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Flatulence a growing trend among university presidents, including Hopkins’ own Brody 


ccording to the As- 
sociated Press, on 


Tuesday, Harvard 
University Interim 
President Derek 


Bok let rip a really nasty one. 
Since Harvard is, well, Harvard, 
university presidents across the 
country suddenly realized that 
flatulence must be the newest, 
best methodology in higher edu- 
cation. Our own President Brody 
reportedly cut a juicy one and 
then used an oscillating 3-speed 
fan to distribute his presidential 
gasses around Garland Hall. Rice 
University’s president immedi- 
ately made smelling his farts a 
part of that university’s gradua- 
tion requirements. According to 
anonymous sources, the Presi- 
dent of the University of Michi- 
gan actually pooped into a blend- 
er and made a feces smoothie, 
just to show that Michigan is a 
top-tier university, too. 

OK, readers, it’s time for me 
to come clean: the less retarded 
among you may have realized 
that the above events did not 
actually occur. It’s preposterous 
to report that President Brody 
farted; everyone knows that the 
only things that come out of his 


"ass are patents, Nobel prizes, and 


ResLife policies. But seriously, I 
made up all that stuff about titans 
of academia cutting the world’s 
smartest cheese for a reason: Dis- 
tinguished universities like our 
own pay way too much attention 
to what Harvard does. 

The News-Letter of Nov. 9th 


reported that Harvard has add- 


ed a religion requirement to its 
core curriculum, and that other 
universities are now expected to 


do the same. A few weeks before 


Lk: 


that, the News-Letter reported 


that Harvard decided to abol- 


_ ish its Early Decision process. 


Moreover, Harvard’s decision 
sparked a debate within other 
universities across the country 
— including Hopkins — regard- 
ing whether or not to abandon 
Early Decision. The fact that we 
get up every time Harvard rolls 
over in bed really drives me 
nuts. They’re just not that spe- 
cial. And it’s not like we’re some 
remedial  glorified-high-school 
type of university, either. Hop- 
kins should make policy deci- 
sions on the merits and demerits 
of the policy being considered, 
not on the basis of whether or 


Adar Eisenbruch 
Guest Column 


ie oo 


not all the cool, good-looking, 
absurdly wealthy universities 
are doing it. 

I’m not saying that Hopkins 
should completely disregard the 
experiences of other universi- 
ties in making its decisions. Of 
course, it would be wise to learn 
from the successes and failures of 
our peer institutions. However, 
in that process, all of those insti- 
tutions should be regarded with 
equal weight. What happened at 
Harvard should not be paid any 
special attention just because 
their name is Harvard or because 
they’re incredibly prestigious or 
because they’ve graduated seven 


presidents or because they reject- 


ed me and then I was too embar- 
rassed to wear all that Crimson 
gear that I'd already bought. 

One thing that people often 
overlook when granting defer- 
ence to Harvard is all the bad de- 
cisions that they’ve made. In the 
interest of educating the public, 


¥ 
! 


I’ve compiled a short list of some 
of Harvard’s mistakes that they 
don’t want you to know about: 

e Until 1939, Harvard’s Ath- 
letic Department offered an elec- 
tive course called “Rapery: the 
Gentleman’s Sport.” 

e Until 1968, Harvard had 
racially segregated dining fa- 
cilities. In a landmark case in the 
civil rights struggle, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court struck down Har- 
vard’s doctrine of “separate but 
delicious.” 

e In 1984, Harvard experi- 
mented with all-wizard hous- 
ing. The all-wizard dorm was a 
bastion of cooperation and har- 
mony until Gathgar the Mighty 
passive-agressively told ~ his 
roommate that dishes “don’t do 
themselves.” Apdosh the Over- 
privileged responded by placing 
a curse on Gathgar. Fortunately, 
their RA, Ripplesworth the Brave 
Cripple, successfully mediated 
the conflict. Tragedy struck again, 
however, when Dangleforth the 
Well-Endowed So He Thinks 
He Can Get Away With Being A 
Jerk attempted to create a potion 
to permanently sexile his room- 
mate, Jake the Socially Awkward. 
Unfortunately, the potion ignited 
and the building burnt to the 
ground. Harvard has since had 
to integrate wizards into mixed 
housing. 

My hope is that by exposing 
the truth of the matter the uni- 
versity will emerge more inde- 
pendent in its decision-making 
process. We have too many bril- 
liant minds of our own to value 
anyone else’s actions over our 
own judgment. And I have spe- 
cial message for President Brody: 
that Glade doesn’t spray itself. 

Adar Eisenbruch is a junior from 
New York City and definitely did not 
apply to Harvard. 


Bo 


Rock beats scissors, every time 


he course of human 

history has always 

been guided by rival- 

ries. I’ve been thinking, 

about this lately, espe- 
cially after the midterm elections 
last week. Elections in America 
have always focused on rival- 
ries, specifically the one between 
Republicans and Democrats. Re- 
publicans think Democrats are 
tree-hugging pansies; Democrats 
think Republicans are greedy jin- 
goistic Nazis. Democrats throw 
spitballs at Republicans in the 
cafeteria. Republicans give Dem- 
ocrats atomic wedgies. Nobody 
gets detention; everyone wears 
expensive suits. This is American 
politics. 

Democrats vs. Republicans 
is just one example of a rivalry, 
however. There are many other 
rivalries. Why don’t we talk about 
these other rivalries? 


FAMOUS RIVALRIES 
The Hatfields vs. The McCoys 

Backstory: The Hatfields lived 
on the West Virginia side of the 
Tug Fork River, while the McCoys 
lived on the Kentucky side. Since 
there’s really nothing to do in ei- 
ther of these states, they started 
killing each other. 

Outcome: More than a dozen 
members of the two families 
were killed before they agreed 
to stop fighting in 1891. By this 
point, however, the Hatfields had 
killed more people than the Mc- 
Coys did. I guess you could say 
that the Hatfields won, if this 
were the Hillbilly edition of Un- 
real Tournament. 

Matt Says: 
STER KILL. 


M-M-M-MON- 


East Coast Rap vs. West Coast Rap 

Backstory: 2Pac and Biggie 
got pissed at each other. Suge 
Knight and Puff Daddy got 
pissed at each other. Snoop Dogg 


Wasted Ink 


got stoned. Some people got shot. 
It happens. 

Outcome: 2Pac and Biggie 
faked their own deaths with the 
help of Elvis and JFK. Puff Daddy 
changed his name five thousand 
times and started a clothing line. 
Suge Knight went to jail, then got 
out, then went to jail again, then 
got out again. Snoop Dogg filmed 
a Girls Gone Wild video. While 
stoned. 

Matt Says: Puff Daddy insists 
it’s “all about the benjamins,” but 
Biggie Smalls wisely notes: mo 
money, MO problems. 


Diamond 
One Fry Short 


The United States vs. The USSR 

Backstory: After World War 
II ended, the United States and 
the USSR were the most badass 
countries on the planet. How- 
ever, disagreements arose over 
which country was more badass. 
To resolve this dispute, the two 
countries decided to have a 45- 
year-long staring contest. This 
was known as the Cold War. 

Outcome: The USSR fell apart, 
some Germans tore down a wall, 
everybody had a good laugh 
about it. 

Matt Says: Many lessons were 
learned from this conflict. For ex- 
ample, Russians like to get angry 
and hit things with shoes. Also, 
school desks are effective shields 
against nuclear bombs. 


Israel vs. Every Other Country in 
the Middle East 

Backstory: On May 14, 1948, 
Israel officially declared itself an 
independent Jewish state. Then 
they were attacked by Egypt, Syr- 
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ia, Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq, Spain, 
Thailand, Australia, Peru, Japan, 
Norway, Alaska, Fiji, Kuwait, Ja- 
maica, Turkey, Ireland, Mexico 
and South Africa. Forever. 

Outcome: Israel exploded the 
entire world. That’s what hap- 
pens when you mess with The 
Lord. 

Matt Says: Take that, religions 
other than Judaism! 


Men vs. Women 

Backstory: Men and women 
have different genitals. Women 
have boobs. Men have facial hair. 
Women like to spend all their 
money on shoes. Men like to eat 
red meat, drink beer, and watch 
football. 

Outcome: Winner yet to be 
declared. 

Matt Says: Whoever has more 
civil rights by 2008 gets a big 
shiny medal and then nobody 
ever talks about it again. 


Rock vs. Paper vs. Scissors 

Backstory: A Rock can crush 
Scissors. Scissors can cut paper. 
Paper can cover Rocks, rendering 
them completely powerless. This 
is what happens when you cover 
anything with paper. 

Outcome: Shoot. 

Matt Says: The Holy Trinity 
of rivalries. You might be ask- 
ing yourself, “Which one is Jesus, 
then?” It doesn’t matter. The sim- 
ple truth is that Rock, Paper, Scis- 
sors is a rivalry that resonates 
with everyone. Perhaps your 
Rock is your overinflated ego, 
and your Paper is male-pattern 
baldness. 

In the end, all rivalries are the 
same, in the sense that I don’t 
really have a meaningful con- 
clusion for this column. Have a 
happy Thanksgiving, kids. 

Matt Diamond is the superior 
gender and can be contacted at mdi- 
amond@jhu.edu. 


by Nate Min 
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The Baltimore native band 
Two if By Sea will be bring- 
ing their original music back 
to the city at the Talking Head 
Club on Saturday. The band, a 
cross between indie, rock and 
alternative, has been gather- 
ing acclaim for the past three 
years. 

Spin magazine’s_ online 
base, hittp:/keww.Spin.com, re- 
cently positively reviewed 
them. Two if by Sea, which be- 
lieves that touring is the most 
important part of their agenda, 
has opened for such notorious 
bands as OK GO, IMA Robot 
and Radio 4. 

Neutral Milk Hotel, Talk- 
ing Heads, David Bowe, The 
Kinks and many other diverse 
bands influenced Two if by 
Sea. As a result, their music 
is unique and difficult to cat- 
egorize, though the band is of- 
ficially labeled as indie. While 
the band has a large Goth fol- 
lowing; their sound and lyrics 
are anything but. Two if by 
Sea has compared their sound 
to Reagan era music, with an 
electronic feel, but captivating 
lyrics. 

Their first album, Transla- 
tions, was released in 2004. 
Their more recent album Safety 
attempted to lose some of the 
electronic nature of Transla- 
tions. It has garnered much 
more acclaim than their pre- 
vious endeavor. One of the 

more famous songs on the new 
album is “A Million to One.” 
| The song has a dance beat but 
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The boys of Two if By Sea, who grew up in Baltimore, are coming back on Saturday. 


is darker; almost a cross between 
Panic! At the Disco, Arctic Mon- 
keys and The Smashing Pump- 
kins. 

Band members Chris Cowan, 
Chuck Cole, John Jorde, Yuri 
Zeitz and David Hardy have 
made the promulgation of their 
band a major goal. All have 
made major sacrifices to take the 
band as far as it has gotten, and 
all refuse to stop now. All four 
members have other day jobs 
around Baltimore, from work- 





Campus Events 
Thursday, November 16 


8 a.m. Red Cross Blood Drive in 
the Glass Pavilion. Sponsored 
by the Faculty, Staff and Retiree 
Program, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. For more information, 
contact John Black, jblack1@jhu. 
edu. 


12 p.m. Black Faculty and Staff 
Association Caucus meetings. 
For more information, contact a 
BFSA rep. 


12 p.m. MMI/ID Seminar: Mul- 
tiple Functions of Flaviviral 
Proteins in Polyprotein Process- 
ing and Viral RNA Replication, 
presented by R. Pad Padma- 
nabhan, PhD., Department of 
Microbiology & Immunology, 
Georgetown University School 
of Medicine, in the Bloomberg 
Building room W2030 (615 N. 
Wolfe Street). Sponsored by the 
Division of Infectious Diseases 
and Department of Molecular 
Microbiology and Immunology, 


Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Health. For more information, 
contact Wanda Fuller, 410-955- 
3459, wfuller@jhsph.edu. 


12 p.m. The Good News of Bal- 
timore: Highlighting Social, 
Health, and Economic Progress 
in Baltimore: An Albert Schwi- 
etzer Fellowship Symposium. 
Featuring Laura Gillis, Director 
of Baltimore City Housing and 
Marc Stiener, talk show host 
and journalist, WYPR. Event to 
be held in the School of Nurs- 
ing, auditorium. Sponsored by 
the Albert Schwietzer Program, 
JHSPH. For more information, 
contact Erin McDonald, 410-889- 
4949, elmcdona@jhsph.edu. 


12:10 p.m. Global Trends in Child- 
hood Obesity, presented by You- 
fa Wang, Ph.D, Department of 
International Health, Division of 
Human Nutrition, in Hampton 
House (624 N. Broadway Street), 
room 250. Sponsored by the De- 
partment of Health, Behavior & 
Society and the Center for a Liv- 
able Future, JHSPH. For more in- 
formation, contact Debora Mace, 
410-502-4076, dmace@jhsph.edu. 


MOVIE OPENING 


Casino Royale 


Movie debuting at the AMC Towson Theater this Friday 
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Showtimes: 12 p.m., 3:15 p.m., 6:30 p.m., 10:00 p.m. 


50U : E : 
Daniel Craig will try to fill the shoes of former Bonds Sean Connery, Pierce 
Brosnan, Roger Moore and Timothy Dalton in Bond remake Casino Royale. 
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ing in restaurants to graphic 
design. 

The band will remain in the 
Baltimore area for the next few 
weeks, so if you miss the up- 
coming concert at The Talking 
Head Club on Nov. 18 at 9 a.m, 
you still have a couple of op- 
portunities. Two if by Sea will 
also be playing in Baltimore on 
Dec. 22, and in Washington D.C 
at the Rock and Roll Hotel on 
Dec. 30. 

— Jenny Klein | 


1 p.m. North Korea Symposium: 
U.S. Institute of Peace and the 
Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Health Taskforce, in the Bloom- 
berg Building (615 N. Wolfe St.), 
Feinstone Hall. Sponsored by the 
- Center for Refugee and Disaster 
Response, The Population Cen- 
ter, the U.S. Institute of Peace, 
and the JB Grant Society, JHSPH. 
For more information, contact 
Nathaniel Segaren, 410-419-9914, 
nsegaren@jhsph.edu. 





Mt. Vernon 


Girls’ Night Out at the Con- 
temporary Museum, bringing 
together the work of internation- 
al and intergenerational women 
artists whose work reflects dif- 
ferent approaches to femininity, 
feminism and female identity. 
The work possesses a quasi-doc- 
umentary feel and engages in 
classical art genres such as self- 
portraiture, portraiture (par- 
ticularly of young women pass- 
ing from girlhood to adulthood) 
and landscape and inquires into 
youth culture, notions of beauty 
and journalistic aspects of the 
media. Admission $3-$5. For 
more information, call 410-783- 
5720. 

The Other Promised Land: 
Vacationing, Identity and the 
Jewish-American Dream will 
be presented at the Jewish Mu- 
seum of Maryland, exploring 
the history of Jewish vacation- 
ing in America from 1890 to the 
present. Focusing on legendary 
destinations such as Atlantic 
City, the Catskills, Florida, New 
York and Israel, the exhibition 
analyzes the cultural meaning 
of the Jewish-American vaca- 
tion experience. Admission is 
$8. For more information, call 
410-732-6400, ext. 14, 

The Eubie Blake National 
Jazz Institute and Cultural 
Center will host the world pre- 
miere of Christopher Steven- 
son’s “Othello and Iago,” based 
on William Shakespeare’s dark 
tale of sexual jealousy and rac- 
ism, from Nov. 17 to 18. Admis- 
sion is free. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-225-3130. 


Fells Point 


i Zoe's Garden will host an 
exhibition of Meg  Peterson’s 
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3 p.m. Ballbots, presented by Dr. 
Ralph Hollis of Carnegie Mel- 
in Hodson 210, 
Sponsored by the Department of 


lon University 


Mechanical Engineering, Johns 
Hopkins University. For more 
information, contact Deana San- 
toni-Long, 410-516-6451, 

+t p.m. Summer Study Abroad 
Round Table in the Greenhouse, 
Room 3 

t p.m. Broken Limbs: Apples, 
\griculture and the New Farm- 
er. Presented by Jamie Howell 
and Guy Evans. Event to be held 
in the Bloomberg Building (615 


N. Wolfe Street). Sponsored by 
the Center for a Livable Future. 


For more information, contact 
Tishawn Pierce, tpierce@jhsph. 
edu. 

4 p.m. Tudor and Stuart Club 


lalk: “Giorgio Agamben, Han- 
nah Arendt, and the Political 
Right: The Heideggerian Turn,” 
presented by limothy Brennan, 
University of Minnesota. Event 
to be held in Gilman 323. For 
more information, call 410-516- 
4311. 


7 p.m. Blue Hawaii, held in No- 
lan’s at Charles Commons. Spon- 
sored by Alpha Kappa Psi. For 
more information, e-mail akpsi@ 
jhu.edu. 


Friday, November 17 


12:15 p.m. U.S. Air Force Health- 
care Careers Information Ses- 
sion, presented by Todd Rich, 
Technical Sergeant, Officer Ac- 
cessions Recruiter, USAF, in 
the Bloomberg Building (615 
N. Wolfe Street), room W3008. 
Sponsored by the Career Servic- 
es Office, JHSPH. For more infor- 
mation, contact Jennifer Burkett, 
410-614-9563, jburkett@jhsph.edu. 


1:15 p.m. Refworks, presented by 
Ivy Garner of the Welch Medical 
Library. Event to be held in the 
Weinberg Building Auditorium. 
Sponsored by the Welch Medical 


Library. 


4 p.m. Within the Belt of Rule: 
Florence and Church-Iime in 
Paradiso 15-16 will be presented 
by Ronald Martinez, Ph.D, visit- 


Happenings around Charm City 

























paintings this weekend at 1918 
Fleet St. Admission is free. For 
more information, call 410-327- 
5330; 

Sight Unseen, a new theatre 
piece, will be performed at Fell’s 
Point Corner Theater. Sight Un- 
seen depicts mega-artist Jona- 
than Waxman, able to claim as- 
tronomical prices for his work. 
While in London, where he is 
being celebrated with a special 
exhibition, he travels to the vil- 
lage where his muse and former 
lover, Patricia, an archaeologist, 
and her husband, Nick, live 
simply as they sift through a _ 
rubbish heap to discover the — 
past. Sight Unseen confronts — 
difficult questions of the ragged _ 
20th century, anti-Semitism, the — 
search for inspiration, and the — 
true nature of art. Admission — 


$12-$15. For more information, om. | 
ie > tak 4 ik re .) Belg asin Akbari 


call 410-276-7837, 
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An adaptation of Othello will be performed this month in Mt. Vernon. 


_ admission to the Maryland Sci- _ 
ence Center, or separately only 
_ after 4 p.m. For more informa- 
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ing from Brown University, in 
Gilman 223. Sponsored by the 
German Department and_ the 
Romance Languages Depart- 
ment, Johns Hopkins University. 
For more information, contact 
Rebecca Swisdak, 410.516.7508, 
rswisdak@jhu.edu. 


4 p.m. The English Department 
will sponsor a lecture, “The Fe- 
male Accessory in Great Expec- 
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fdolendo@jhu.edu. 


Sunday, November 19 


1 p.m. Meet the Artists presents 
Richard Torchia at the Evergreen 
House. $6 general admission, $5 se- 
nior citizens, $3 students and chil- 
dren over 6 years of age. For more 
information, call 410-516-0341 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.CMICH.EDU 
Save a life in only an hour, give blood this week on the Glass Pav for the Red Cross. 


tations,” by Sharon Marcus, in 
Gilman 323. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-4313. 


5 p.m. Industrial Religion: Ritual 
Pyres in Ancient Athens will 
be presented by Susan Rotroff. 
Department of Classics, Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, in 
Mergenthaler 111. Sponsored by 
the Department of Classics and 
the Archaeological Institute of 
America. For more information, 
call Ginnie Miller, 410-516-7556. 


Saturday, November 18 


8 p.m. Acoustic Night with 
Jay Legaspi in Mattin Center, 
Swirnow Theater. Sponsored 
by JHU Filipino Students Asso- 
ciation. For more information, e- 
mail Francesca Dolendo, e-mail, 













Federal Hill/ 
Locust Point 


Maryland Science Center will 
present the IMAX film Santa vs. 
the Snowman, a 32-minute ani- 
mated feature, beginning its run 
in the St. John Properties IMAX 
Theater at the Maryland Science 
Center. Admission to the film 
may be purchased as part of the 







tion, call 410-545-5927. 

The Gallery Imperato will — 
present a new exhibition of new _ 
paintings by Alex Koedner and 
Kate MacKinnon. For more in- — 


formation, call 443-257-6035 or 
visit http /eoww galleryimperato, 









































3:30 p.m. The Mencken Paradox: 
Was H.L. Mencken an Anti-Sem- 
ite?, presented by David Steward 
Thaler at the George Peabody 
Library. Sponsored by the Sheri- 
dan Libraries. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-7943 or e-mail 
sspence@jhu.edu. 


Monday, November 20 


2 p.m. Ethical Issues in HPV Vac- 
cination, presented by Angus 
Dawson of Keele University in 
Hampton House (624 N. Broad- 
way St.), room 297. Sponsored 
by Berman Bioethics Institute, 
JHSPH. For more information, 
contact Jenn Lohse, 410-614-1235, 
jlohse@jhsph.edu. 


4 p.m. Questioning the Music of 
the Spheres: Aristotle, Johannes 
de Grocheio, and Curriculum 
Politics in the University of Paris, 
1250-1300, presented by Constant 
Mews, Associate Professor at 
Monash University, Melbourne, 
Australia. Event to be held in 
Gilman 315. Sponsored by the 
History Department. For more 
information, 410-516-7575. 


7 p.m. Working in Media and Pol- 
itics in Today’s Washington will 
be presented by Michael McCur- 
ry, White House Press Secretary 
during the Clinton administra- 
tion. The talk will be held at the 
D.C. Center, 1717 Massachusetts 
Ave, NW, lower level 7. Spon- 
sored by JHU Master of Arts in 
Communication Program. 


Tuesday, November 21 


4 p.m. “Loving the Dead” will 
be presented by Fenella Cannell. 
Visiting Associate Professor, 
London School of Economics, 
Macaulay 400. Sponsored by the 
Department of Anthropology. 
For more information, call Nan- 
cy Foltz, (410)-516-7272. 


Coneert Listings 
Thursday, November 16 


6 p.m. Thursday Mania Ha 
Hour at the Ottobar with et 
DJ Jason Dove. $2 rail drinks and 
pints. Must be 21 and over to en- 
ter. For more information, visit 
http:/hwww.theottobar.com. 


7 p.m. Country music artist Rob- 
ert Earl Keen will perform at 
Rams Head with Chris Knight. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com, 


7:30 p.m. The Rosewood Thi 
will perform at tae 


information, 


visit http: : 
narlounge.com p:/www.so 


8 p.m. G. Lov and Speci 
pecial Sau 
with Mare Broussard at the 930 


Club. For more informati 
mation, visi 
http:/hwww.930.com, pope ale 


if 


if 


Sonar. For more 


He 
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Music and Theatre 


The Peabody Opera Theatre 
will present Wolfgang Amade- 
us Mozart's Le Nozze di Figaro 
(The Marriage of Figaro), featur- 
ing guest conductor Kate Tam- 
arkin, tonight at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Peabody Institute’s Friedberg 

Hall. Admission is free for all 
as part of Free Fall Baltimore. 
For more information or to ob- 
tain tickets, call (410) 659-8100 
ext. 2, or e-mail boxoffice @jhmi. 
edu. 


Run of the Mill Theater pres- 
ents the South African Play 
Festival, opening today and 
running through Dec. 31, at the 
Baltimore Theatre Project. The 
festival features two apartheid- 
era main stage productions 
and workshops, including a 
panel discussion on the current 
state of theatre in South Africa. 
There will also be a South Afri- 
can dance performance by Le- 

| sole’s Dance Project. Tickets are 
$16 general admission and $11 
for students and seniors. Run 
of the Mill Theater also offers a 
Festival pass for $52, which in- 
cludes all events and multiple 
viewings. For more informa- 
tion, call (410) 796-1555. 


Museums, Art and History 


| Spend the afternoon with in- 

ternationally recognized vid- 
| eo artist Theo Eshetu as part 
| of the Artful Conversations 
series at the BMA. Three films 
directed by Eshetu that delve 
| into African identity will be 
shown followed by a conversa- 
tion with the artist moderated 








by BMA Associate Curator of 
African Art Karen Milbourne. 
Light refreshments will be in- 
cluded. For more information, 
call (410) 573-1700. 


Fall Art Open House and Sale 
at Mill Centre Artist Studios, lo- 
cated in the heart of Hampden. 
Resident artists and select guests 
will show and sell their work 
including paintings, prints, pho- 
tography, wearable art and more, 
from 12 to 5 p.m. For more infor- 
mation, visit http://www.millcen- 





8 p.m. Dead Meadow, Bad Wiz- 
ard, The Twilight Sad-and Vin- 
cent Black Shadow will perform 
at the Ottobar. For more infor- 
mation, visit /ittp://www.theotto- 
bar.com. 


9 p.m. Air Raid on Thursdays! 
With performers Shakes Davies, 
Angie and Mod Dave. When 
the siren wails, come to the bar 
for free Kamikaze shots! Plus 
late night happy hour 11 p.m. to 
close. Must be 21 or over to enter. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


Friday, November 17 


8 p.m. Jagermeister Music Tour 
presents Slightly Stoopid and 
Pepper with the Supervillains at 
Ram’s Head Live! For more infor- 
mation, visit http://www.ramshead- 
live.com. 


8 p.m. The Hidden Cameras will 
perform with Spiral Beach at So- 
nar. For more information, visit 
http://[www.sonarlounge.com. 


9 p.m. Sideshow presents the 
Third Annual Nightmare Before 
Thanksgiving Party. Featuring 


Joyce deSalvo and the Telemar- 
keters, Wayne Mutant and Meat 


Vegan, Snowblind and ten of 
Baltimore’s hottest women wres- 
tling in a pool of cranberry sauce. 


Must be 18-or over to. enter..For 
more information, ‘visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. Cullen Stalin and Chris 
O will spin at Taxlo Indie Dance 
Party with Emily Rabbit and Mod 
Dave. For more information, visit 
http://www.sonarlounge.com. 


9:30 p.m. Heavy metal group 
Dead Child performs at the Talk- 
ing Head Club with Crypt of 
Raix, Boyfriends and Girlfriends 
and Xeper. For more information, 
visit —http://www.talkingheadclub. 
com. 


10 p.m. Art opening at the Otto- 
bar. Featuring the work of Bowen 
and Devoti, plus an NBC Dateline 
“To Catch A Predator” debate. 
For more information, visit /ittp:// 
www.theottobar.com. ° 


Saturday, November 18 


4 p.m. Silverstein will play the 
Early Show with Aiden, It Dies 


THI 
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The Marriage of Figaro, one of Mozart's greatest works, will be performed this Thursday at Peabody's Friedberg Hall. 


fre.com or call (410) 243-0475. 


The Baltimore Living History The- 
atre will present a show on Ella 
Joeline Gutman Hutzler, part of 
a four-part series celebrating Bal- 
timore’s rich and diverse heritage 
and culture. Audiences will enjoy 
a slide show of Baltimore’s grand 
emporiums and the downtown 
Jewish department stores, with a 
program provided by the Jewish 
Museum of Maryland. Reserva- 
tions are necessary. For more in- 
formation, call (410) 235-4457. 


Vitreography Studio and Gal- 
lery will hold the grand open- 
ing of its gallery this Sunday 
from 1 to 5 p.m. at 4301 Ken- 
shaw Ave. The studio will 
showcase its altogether dif- 
ferent» concept of painting, 
as originated by Jean-Pierre 
Weill. The gallery will feature 
an exhibition of Weill’s multi- 
layered glass paintings. For 
more information, call 410- 
585-1366. 


— Yasin Akbari 








Today and He is Legend at the 
9:30 Club. For more information, 
visit http://www.930.com. 


4 p.m. Through the Eyes of the 
Dead from a Second Story Win- 
dow plays the early show at the 
Ottobar with The Acacia Strain 
and If Hope Dies. For more in- 
formation, visit http://wwvw.theot- 
tobar.com. 


8 p.m. Arena rock prototype Styx 
will perform at Ram’s Head Live! 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


8 p.m. Big Daddy Kane will per- 
form at Sonar. For more informa- 
tion, visit http://www.sonarlounge. 
com. 


8 p.m. Kid Koala will perform at 
Sonar. For more information, vis- 
it http://www.sonarlounge.com. 


9 p.m. The Best-Dressed Chicken 
in Town at the Ottobar. For more 
information, visit http://www. 
theottobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. Two If By Sea perform 
at the Talking Head Club with 
Soft, Bullet Parade and Faster 
Faster Harder Harder. For more 





Exposure 
By Benjamin Jilek 











information, visit http://www.talk- 
ingheadclub.com. 


10 p.m. The Reverend Horton 


Heat with the Legendary Shack- 
Shakers at the 9:30 Club. For more 
information, visit http://www.930. 
com. 





BARGAIN EVENTS 


Free 


Top of the World Observa- 
tion Level 


Top of the World Observa- 
tion Level offers free admission 
this weekend during the month 
of November, Featuring five 
breathtaking views, this attrac- 
tion is the perfect spot to take in 
the whole city. In addition, the 
| level is currently featuring an 
| exhibit of Robert McClintock’s 
| photography-painting hybrid 
art. For more information, call 
(410) 837-8439, 


| 
tees 




























































Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. 





_ Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 
_ Senator Theatre, 5904 York. 


$5 to $10 


Dorothy P. Stanley Dance 
Festival 


The 30th Annual Dorothy P. 
Stanley Dance Festival, named in 
honor of the founder and director 
of the Modern Dance Ensemble at 
Morgan State, will be presented 
at the Carl J. Murphy Fine Arts 
Center. For more information, call 
(443) 885-4440, 


NIGHTLIFE 


Clubs 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, (410) 727-0468 
Bohagers, 701S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Road, Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 
Wyatt's, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 


Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market PI. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Road, (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 St. Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret's Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 


Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 


Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 


Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 


Se (410) 435-8338 





(410) 342-3239 






40th St., (410) rae is 








$10 and up 
Its A Wonderful Life 


A presentation of perennial 
holiday favorite It’s a Wonder- 
ful Life will be performed at 
Toby’s Dinner Theatre, redone 
as a musical. In Bedford Falls, 
suicidal George is given the 
chance to see what life would 
be like without him and real- 
izes how his life has touched 
others. For more information, 
call (410) 995-1969, 








Sunday, November 19 


6 p.m. Cat Power and the Mem- 
phis Rhythm Band play the early 
show at the 9:30 Club. For more 
information, visit http://www.930. 
com. 


6 p.m. Miller Lite presents Pat 
Green and Peterbilt at Ram’s 
Head Live! For more information, 
visit http://www.ramsheadlive.com. 


8 p.m. Regina Spektor will per- 
form at Sonar with Only Son. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.sonarlounge.com. 


9 p.m. Free admission to the Ot- 
tobar for Yachtrock. For more in- 
formation, visit http://www.theot- 
tobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. Pontiak perform with 
Evangelicals and Syncope at the 
Talking Head Club. For more in- 
formation, visit http://www.talk- 
ingheadclub.com. 


Monday, November 20 


6 p.m. Sia and Greg Laswell play 
the early show at the 9:30 Club. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.930.com. 


8 p.m. Robyn Hitchcock and the 
Venus 3 at the Ottobar. Featur- 
ing Peter Buck, Scott McCaughey 
and Bill Rieflin. For more infor- 
mation, visit http://www.theotto- 
bar.com. 


9 p.m. Metal Monday at the Otto- 
bar. A night of thrash, glam, rock, 
death, hair and classic metal. $9 
all-you-can-drink plus $3 pints 
and rail drinks all night. Must be 
21 or over to enter. For more in- 
formation, visit http://www.theot- 
tobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. Boyskout with Baby 
Aspirin and the Degenenerettes 
will perform tonight at the Talk- 
ing Head Club. For more infor- 
mation, visit http://www.talking- 
headclub.com. 


Tuesday, November 21 


8 p.m. Y-Love featuring Jake 
Break and DJ Handler, TES, Edu- 
cated Consumers Sound Advice 
and DaveNada at the Ottobar. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. Two for Tuesdays! 2-for-1 
drinks! Featuring the sounds of 
DJ Matt Walter and Craig Boar- 


man. For more information, visit 
http://www.theottobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. The Pork Dudes will 
perform at the Talking Head Club 
with Type 53, Naked Skanks and 
Nighttime Dealers. For more in- 
formation, visit http:/hvww.talk- 
ingheadclub.com 


Wednesday, November 22 


8 p.m. The Bridge CD Release 
Party. With performers Soldiers 
of Jah Army at Ram's Head Live! 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


8 p.m. Under the Influence of 
Giants, As Tall As Lions and 
Brothermandude at the Ottobar. 
For more information, visit ee ‘// 
www.theottobar.com. 


Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, 
including date, time, location, 
a brief summary of the event to 
events@jhunewsletter.com. Please 
e-mail all events the Monday be- 
fore publication. 
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{INDING A MENTOR ON ICE. 








For many, like this young team member, hockey is a sport as far removed from their everyday life as you can get, but Hockey In The 
Hood, an extracurricular program designed to provide an outlet for kids “in the hood,” overcomes difference and ignites passion. 





Watching a game can be as motivating as playing — many in the community get used to 
the sometimes bizarre sight of their neighbors on ice and learn to love the game. 








Kids come into the program with little to no knowledge — and sometimes no interest — in hockey, but build something greater than a 
simple love of the game. They learn how to smile in the open, how to find comfort in role models and how to find hope in their lives. 





The structure of being on a team can be an antidote to the rivalries of life in 
Baltimore's struggling neighborhoods as well as unstable lives at home. 













ee 


It's still possible to eat well 
without spending a fortune 


As much as all of us long for the delec- 
table delights of Spring Fair — such as the 
delicious deep-fried oreos — this greasy 
culinary festivity comes only once a year. 
Highlighted by the fact that food no lon- 
ger appears on our family dinner tables, 
we college students are hungry. 

While special events like Spring Fair, 
birthdays and barbeques offer delicious 
and sometimes even free cuisine, stu- 
dents usually have to fend for themselves 
in the culinary world. And because the 
thought of eating nothing but Ramen 
noodles for months at a time is unappe- 
tizing at best, we aim to inform you of 
the other options available to you in this 
dining guide. 

So before you put down that spoonful 
of peanut butter, it is important to under- 
stand that the very nature of the college 
meal is often rushed, unbalanced and 
preferably inexpensive. 

While preparing a meal in accordance 
with the food pyramid or even ordering a 
house salad over a hamburger is asking a 
lot, there are solutions to make your food 
selections more delicious and nutritious. 

Campus dining facilities, located in the 
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various dorms, offer a convenient and var- 
ied meal option. As these venues accept J- 
cash and Dining Dollars, the expense fac- 
tor is often included in your meal plan. 

Branching out beyond the cafeterias, 
there are plenty of traditional, novel and 
revamped restaurants within Charles 
Village. Catering (pun intended) to the 
college crowd, many of these restau- 
rants provide takeout service. Another 
great feature of these local restaurants 
is the weekly specials, like half-price 
burgers. 

When weekends, dates and special 
events call for somethign a litle swankier, 
Baltimore provides no limit in quality or 
quantity of eateries, although it may cost 
you. From Mexican in Federal Hill to sea- 
food on the Inner Harbor, a trip downtown 
is always sure to please the tastebuds. 

If the idea of meals outside your micro- 
wave still sounds more foreign than Chi- 
nese takeout, it’s time for a lesson in college 
eating. There is plenty of wonderful — and 
even affordable — food in Baltimore. You 
just have to know where to find it. 

— James Freedman & Lauren Strelec 
Special Editions/Focus Editors 
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Affordable grub at Rocky Run 


By DYLAN DIGGS 


Tired of the dining halls? Strapped for 
funds like most fellow college students? 
Wanting to eat out, but don’t want to go 
too far from home? Really in need of some 
camp? Rocky Run isa great option for any 
hungry Hopkins student. 

This sports restaurant on Saint Paul 
St. is only a short walk away from cam- 
pus. Though it doesn’t have a day in its 
name, Rocky Run is a restaurant in the 
style of Ruby Tuesday and T.GI. Fri- 
day’s and is really just as good as these 
chains. It actually has more options 
than its brethren, Ruby Tuesday, just a 
block up 32nd St. 

Rocky Run has excellent burgers, with 
full, tasty and properly salty French fries 
to boot (with the mouth-watering option of 
sweet potato fries as well). With the ever- 
busy five-dollar burger night (Wednes- 
days), eating at Rocky Run can actually be 
cheaper than a meal in the dining halls. 

The burgers and fries are not the only 
meals at Rocky Run that can make mouths 
salivate. The menu also includes pastas, 
steaks seafood, chicken, fajitas, sandwich- 
es (the turkey clubs are, as a patron who 
wishes to remain nameless said, “accept- 
ably edible”), salads and more. Rocky Run 
has everything anyone could expect from 
the average American grill at reasonable 
prices. 

Moreover, for those of us over 21, 
Rocky Run is also a bar supplied with 
heavy Canadian-style beers. With the bar, 
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Rocky Run isn’t just a burger joint. They also serve up 
pasta, seafood and fajitas, as well as milk shakes. 
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Rocky Run functions as a friendly alter- 


native to not only Ruby Tuesday, but also | 
to PJs. And if you don’t know any Canadi- | 
an beers, you can always go for their 5 oz. | 


sampler of each of their beers — it doesn’t 


get anyone drunk, butit starts them outin | 


the right direction. 


Now the desserts at Rocky Run can only | 


be described as fabulous. Although not of- 


ficially a dessert, the milk shakes are the | 


best. The milk shakes include the predict- 


able flavors, such as chocolate, vanilla and | | 
strawberry, but also feature the ever-tempt- | 
ing Oreo milk shake. But don’t be drawn in | 
by its brand name title; the chocolate milk 


shake is less expensive and just as delicious. 
The best part bout the milk shakes is the ex- 
cess that comes from their being made; this 
is put in a tin cup and really serves as two 
milk shakes in one order. 

Despite the milk shakes, Rocky Run 
sports a plethora of tantalizing desserts 
that will send your mouth tingling, from 
Edy’s ice creams to cakes, brownies and 
cheesecake shooters. One word of caution, 
though, as the fall season comes along: 
The pumpkin shooters are not pumpkin 
pie shooters; in reality they taste more like 
pumpkin pulp. 

Rocky Run is cheap and tasty, but its 
greatest staple is its atmosphere. The 
walls are adorned with more than enough 
camp, ranging from sections covered 
with memorabilia of the Beatles to the 
Hopkins-pride lacrosse memories. Hot 
sauces encircle the restaurant, lined up 
along frames on the wall. The service is 
done with a smile and drinks (non-alco- 


holic) are refilled quickly. And, perhaps | 


most importantly, the tables of this family 
restaurant feature paper covers and cray- 
ons where patrons of all ages can occupy 
themselves with illustrations as they wait 
for their meals. 


ROCKY RUN | 





3105 St. Paul St. 
http:/www.rockyrun.com 


(410) 235-2501 

Monday-Thursday: 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Friday-Saturday: 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Sunday: 11 a.m. to 12 a.m. 
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Ruby Tuesday's downstairs bar allows customers to relax and get a drink while waiting for their table. 


The jewel of Hopkins Square 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 


A resident of “Hopkins Square,” Ruby 
Tuesday offers a welcome setting for stu- 
dents, with its walls adorned with Hop- 
kins memorabilia and photographs. 

The waiters and waitresses are all ex- 
tremely friendly and congenial. 

And you can’t beat the walking dis- 
tance: Right next door from Homewood 
Apartment residents and across the street 
from Homewood Campus. 

When it comes to the food, however, 
you'll get pretty much what you'd except, 
if you've ever been a patron at a Ruby 
Tuesday restaurant. 

The chain recently redefined their of- 
ferings, placing more of an emphasis on 
hamburgers like the Ruby’s Triple Prime 
Burger. But if you’re going to check it out 
with a group of friends, nothing beats 
the appetizers. The Sampler, in particu- 
lar, presents an opportunity to explore 
the restaurant's offerings at an affordable 
price. 

The Sampler is comprised of chicken 
tenders, buffalo wings, cheese sticks and 
Southwestern spring rolls which are filled 
with chicken, spinach (don’t worry, it’s 
cooked!), black beans and cheese. You can 
also substitute out one of those items if it 
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doesn’t suit your taste. 

They also have a delicious strawberry 
lemonade that goes well with just about 
everything on the menu, from their 
chicken and broccoli pasta to their fresh 
soups. 

Another choice that is impossible to 
overlook is the fresh garden bar, replete 
with items to choose from to create the 
salad of your dreams. 

And when it comes to deserts, you can 
order what is called, in a particularly en- 
dearing understatement, simply “brown- 
ie.” This brownie is smothered in vanilla 
Blue Bell ice cream, all of which is topped 
of with chocolate sauce. 

So if you want a place that has Hopkins 
spirit and great food, there are few options 
more convenient than Ruby Tuesday. 


RUBY TUESDAY 


3003 N. Charles St. 
http://www. rubytuesday.com 


(410) 467-8155 Be 
Monday-Thursday: 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Friday-Saturday: 11 a.m. to 12 a.m. 

_ Sunday: 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
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New No Da Ji 
serves up the 
spicy kimehi 


By MATT HANSEN 


Labeled by Baltimore City fathers 
as Lower Charles Village, the stretch of 
Charles Street from 26th Street to North 
Avenue could easily be renamed Little 
Korea, running heavy with kimchi, bul 
go gi and mandu dumplings in any num- 
ber of low-key restaurants that all seem to 
hew to a tried-and-tested formula. 

Grill your own or allow the kitchen to 
do it for you, but expect an assortment of 
little plates of pickled and spiced additions 
to your meal, likely a bow] of tofu soup and 
sides of rice — a winning combination, but 
not one that can’t be found in any Korean 
restaurant scattered around the country. 
For a Korean joint that has reinvented the 
traditional meal while sacrificing none of 
the joy that comes from scalding your si- 
nuses with kimchi and soothing your pal- 
ate with soy drinks, No Da Ji — arguably 
the closest Korean restaurant to Home- 
wood — offers an efficient, simplified op- 
tion. No DavJi is, essentially, a buffet, Ve- 
gas-style in its portions, that starts Korean 
at one end and transitions to sushi at the 
other. In between sit tempura, noodles and 
barbeque of all spectrums, with undercur- 
rents of sweet and savory flavors. 

Popular at lunch hour with the working 
crowd of the neighborhood, No Da Ji picks 
up on weekend lunch rushes with students 
and locals who bicker over watching Ko- 
rean TV programs or the Ravens game. 
While an afternoon can be well spent 
watching middle aged Korean men smoke 
cigarettes and down Hite beers while flirt- 
ing with the attractive waitresses at any 
of the restaurants down the street, No Da 

Ji realizes it is a middle ground between 
authenticity and Americanization and de- 
cides to embrace it — no other restaurant 
in Lower Charles Village offers tempura 
sushi next to Vietnamese pho soup next to 
salted seaweed salad. No Da Ji can’t be re- 
lied upon for ambience, sex appeal, or chic, 
but who needs good lighting or taupe walls 
when food is so plentiful, so diverse, and so 
satisfying? 


| JNEW NO DAJI 





2501 N. Charles St. 
(410) 235-4846 


Tuesday-Sunday 
Lunch: 12 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Dinner: 5:30 p.m. to 10 p.m 








Fresh Food and Blue Jay (ale take flight 


By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 


In case you've been living under a rock, 
last semester the old Hopkins standby 
Terrace Court Café closed and was re- 
opened this semester as the Fresh Food 
Café (FFC): newer, swankier and with an 
invigorated feel. 

Designed to be a freshman dining 
hall (it’s the only dining hall on campus 
to take “meals”) the FFC is a big step up 
from Terrace. Keeping with its name, all 
the food is prepared fresh instead of it sit- 
ting around in warming pans for hours. 
The salad bar provides a wide selection 
of fixings and dressings, and frequently 
includes fresh fruit. The Grill is always a- 
fire, providing burgers, fries and hotdogs 
as well as grilled chicken and fish filets. 
The vegetarian/vegan sections provide a 
variety of dishes for those who adhere to 
strict diets. There is also a Kosher dining 
area for those on the Kosher meal plan. 
The servers are friendly and keep the 
food rotating, and allow for dish custom- 
ization. Beware: Since it is the primary 
dining location for freshmen, it becomes 
very crowded. The ability to have every- 
thing made fresh and to your liking is 
hampered by the excessive waiting time. 
And at eight Dining Dollars for breakfast 
and around 11 for dinner, the prices for 
upperclassmen aren’t cheap. Overall, if 
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The Fresh Food Cafe offers students a made to order dining menu, much improved since Terrace Court, 


you hit it at the right time, the FFC isn’t 
the worst place to eat at Hopkins. 

The Blue Jay Café, although not as good 
as Megabytes which it replaced this year, 
is optimal for those who never experienced 
the glory of stopping at “MB’s” for suste- 
nance during an all-nighter. Modeled simi- 
larly to The Depot, the Blue Jay Café offers 
sandwiches, pizza, wings, fries, burgers 
and other convenience store fare. Also avail- 
able are pre-wrapped sandwiches, canned 


soups, sushi and “Meals in a Minute” In 
addition to the prepared foods, there are 
multiple grocery items available, such as 
boxes of cereal, canned soups, Easy Mac, 
ramen and milk. With its large flat screen 
TV and couches, the Blue Jay Café has a 
lounge area to study or just hang out. There 
is also outside seating for dining al fresco 
once the weather warms up a bit. The Blue 
Jay Café takes J-cash, regular cash, Dining 
Dollars and major credit cards. |! 





Visit a modern oasis right on campus at Silk Road 


By CINDY CHEN 


The modern Mattin Center stands 
out from the 19th-century, brick-red rest 
of Homewood Campus. Its four sharp, 
clean-cut buildings are dedicated to the 
performing and visual arts. Throughout 
the day people pour through the Mattin 
Plaza to get to the rest of the campus. But 
there always seems to be people lounging 
on or around the central fountain, eating 
casually by the traffic. 

There’s actually a small, intense unit 
at work behind this smooth dining. Silk 
Road Express, located in the Swirnow 
Theater building, is run by a crew of no 
more than five. The fierce smell of hybrid 
ethnic cooking is evidence of their con- 
tinuous hard work. Bilingual orders echo 
back and forth in the dimness. 

As the nameimplies, Silk Road’s 
menu is largely Asian. Rice platters are 
likely the most filling feature of their 
menu: curry, teriyaki or kebab meats and 
sauteed vegetables come complete with a 
generous portion of white rice. A popular 
choice is the basil chicken rice platter, one 
of the more recent additions to the menu. 
For everyone else who isn’t up for a full 
meal, Silk Road also offers an impres- 


sive selection of finger food. Beyond the 
classic Chinese buns and dumplings, they 
feature both Thai and Indian samosas, 
the Thai being a smaller, thinner-skinned 
version of the Indian. Both are delicious. 

Sandwiches and salads are also avail- 
able with tofu and teriyaki as popular 
themes. Among all the salads, the cold 
noodle salad is definitely the best bar- 
gain. For less than six dollars, you can get 
chicken or tofu tossed into abundant white 
udon and greens 


that can last you 
two meals. 

The bubble 
drinks, however, 
are the real favor- 
ites at Silk Road. 
For the price of a 
grande cup of cof- 
fee, you can get 
drink and dessert 
in one cup. You 
have the gelati- 
nous bubbles to 
chew on _ while 
you enjoy the tea 
component of 
this drink. They 
also feature an 





Silk Road is a chill place to to grab lunch ran 


unusual ice cream selection, with rare fla- 
vors such as chai and red bean. 

There is extensive seating available in 
the Silk Road dining area. However, those 
who prefer to eat alone can opt for one 
of the three high seats with a computer. 
These individual seats also come with 
a broad view of the busy Mattin Court 
yard. 

Silk Road is open weekdays from 10:30 
a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
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Get fresh pizza from the new Nolan’s on 33rd 


By DYLAN DIGGS 


It still has some kinks in it, but Charles 
Commons’ dining hall, Nolan’s on 33rd, 
is meeting the expectations of Hopkins 
students who remember the days of So- 
dexho, though perhaps not reaching all of 
students’ hopes just yet. 

One of the best aspects of Nolan’s is the 
grill. The Philly cheesesteak is especially 
good. The food is fresh and made upon or- 
der. In addition to the cheesesteaks are the 
burgers (both meat and veggie options), 
which are equally mouth-watering. The 
grill also offers steak and fish. 

Fitting something that should always 
be available in a college dining hall, the 
Nolan’s on 33rd also offers freshly baked 
pizza from a brick oven. In comparison 
to the old Terrace and Wolman dining 
halls of yesteryear, Nolan’s pizza is better. 
While the Sodexho pizzas were very good 
at times, but very bad more often than 
not, Nolan’s on 33rd seems able to keep 
consistently “pretty good.” 

Right next to the pizza are little dishes 
of pasta with a slice of Italian bread. These 
are good, but ridiculously priced at about 
six dollars, especially considering the por- 
tion. There are also handmade calzones 
which are just as good as the pizzas. 

The salads are superb. Nolan’s on 33rd 
is not limited to the iceberg lettuce and 
fattening dressing of which so many sal- 
ads consist. Instead, the lettuce has more 
than just water and is accompanied by the 
patron's choice of vegetables. That’s not 
all, though. These salads also have op- 
tional slabs of meat on top of them which 
make the salad a meal, not just a side. 

The fresh, made-to-order sandwich- 
es are also healthy and tasty aspects of 
Nolan’s on 33rd. They don't taste like just 
cheap bread and meat, but are instead 
deli-type sandwiches with wholesome 
bread. 

If you're tired of the same of food at 
Charles Commons, Nolan’s on 33rd does 
offer some change in the food options. On 
the farthest side of the grill there is what 
is called “The Passport.” It offers a variety 
of foreign dishes, from Chinese to African 
to Caribbean or Thai, which rotates every 
week. 

One of the main problems of Nolan’s is 
the lack of rotation. Most things are fixed 
and after a few weeks, that can get stale. 
They have been helped this semester as 
new stations come on-line, but those were 
all planned in the first place and the prob- 
lem still persists. 

Another problem is the service. There 
are not enough employees to maintain 
all of the stations and the registers. Long 
lines waiting at an abandoned cash reg- 
ister is a problem at Nolan’s, especially at 

rime dinner and lunch hours. The prob- 
jem is beginning to be corrected, though, 
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If you're a Charles Commons resident, nothing beats Nolan’s on 33rd in terms of convenience and price. 


with the addition of more personnel. 

To end on a positive note: All but one 
of the desserts are acceptable. Most are 
shrink-wrapped cookies or boxed cakes. 
The dessert that bucks the trend is the 
gelatos. They're popular and that’s for 
a reason. These are two scoops of cold, 
tasty Aramark goodness. The flavors do 
change regularly here and are all quite 


good. One thing about the flavors though, 
is that the peanut flavor isn’t really peanut 
butter; it’s a peanut flavor with chocolate 
chips. It’s an interesting mix, but not as 
good as it sounds. 

Nolan’s on 33rd is a large improvement 
over its predecessor. It not only improves 
upon the Hopkins dining experience but 
adds to it. 





PJ's and CYP are popular hang-outs 
for cheap booze and greasy food 


By ALEX TRAUM 


After a week of hard work, Hopkins 
students need a place to unwind. In col- 
lege terminology, “unwind” euphemisti- 
cally refers to imbibing massive quantities 
of alcohol. Luckily, for those seeking such 
recreation, Hopkins students have two lo- 
cal Charles Village institutions to choose 
from: PJ’s and Charles Village Pub. 

PJ's is the ex post facto Hopkins bar. 
Located directly next to the new Charles 
Commons, PJ’s caters almost exclusively 
to the Hopkins undergraduate commu- 
nity (of age, of course). This fact reflects 
both in the offerings as well as the at- 
mosphere. PJ’s has several beers on tap 
including Guinness, Bass, Stella and 
Yuengling among others. In terms of 
food, PJ's serves up the standard fare of 
delicious and greasy pub grub, including 
Buffalo wings, and tacos. Most popular 
is their renowned pizzas, which are very 
reasonably priced with a large pie only 
costing $8.50. One can also sample local 
cuisine such as Baltimore crab cakes. 

In terms of decor, PJ’s has a pool table, 
televisions and several arcade games, 
making it the quintessential college dive. 


Plus, with PJ's, you are always guaranteed 
to bump into people you know. 

Charles Village Pub (CVP) is another 
local favorite. Dimly lit and replete with 
sports memorabilia on its walls, CVP ca- 
ters to a more diverse clientele than just 
Hopkins undergraduates as PJ’s mostly 
does. The clientele of Charles Village Pub 
includes Hopkins students (undergradu- 
ate and graduate students), professors, 
professionals and blue-collar workers. 
This mix lends to CVP in eclectic and 
inclusive atmosphere. Like PJ’s, CVP of- 
fers the standard selection of drinks and 
bar food. Drinks on tap include Killians, 
Pabst, Yuengling, Bass and Guinness. Par- 
ticularly delicious menu items are their 
13-ounce burgers and their salads. Don’t 
miss their happy hour which is from 4- 
6:30 p.m., during which drinks are two- 
for-one, beer is 50 cents off and food is 
half-price. 

If you're seeking a place to get some 
drinks and some greasy bar fare, then 
your destination is just a few minutes 
walk away. Perhaps the best part of a 
night of dining and boozing at these two 
seminal Charles Village institutions is the 
inebriated stumble home. 


Check out the 
great deals at 
Paper Moon 





| By STEPHEN BERGER 


|| Up late with an empty stomach? Pa- 


| per Moon Diner is just off campus and 
| open day and night. This quirky restau- 
| rant has sandwiches, breakfast foods 
and more. 

The first thing that strikes you about 
Paper Moon is not the menu; rather it’s 
the décor. Colorful toys glued to the 
walls and hanging from the ceiling and 
mannequins without arms make it seem 
like a place straight out of a Roald Dahl 
book. 

Paper Moon serves mostly comfort 
foods and other familiar fare with a twist. 
The restaurant manages to update the sort 
of offerings you would find in a kitchen or 
diner and keeps things interesting. 

Late-night breakfasts are a centerpiece 
of the Paper Moon menu. Try one of their 
excellent omelettes or, for those with a 
sweet tooth, challah french toast with ba- 
nanas. If you are ordering arly breakfast 
food, ask for flaky buscuits on the side. 

For those interested in actual lunch 
and dinner, the Popeye melt, a sandwich 
with spinach, mushrooms and _ havarti, 
is worth trying for a veggie fix. The list 
of entrees generally sticks to the classics, 
like meatloaf, turkey and pasta. 

Appetizers like fried ravioli or the 
Hummiscide platter round out the menu. 






PAPER MOON — 
227 W. 29th St. : 
http:/www.papermoondiner24.com 


(410) 889-4444 
Open 24 hours/day, seven days/week 
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Paper Moon Diner offers food that's affordable. 











Rock your World with a toasty 
collee and chilled-out ambience 


By LAUREN STRELEC 


The first time you enter One World 
Café, prepare for wonder. Unlike other 
local hangouts, which cater to a main- 
stream college crowd, One World offers a 
chill, slightly off beat coffee-house atmo- 
sphere. 

Serenaded by Nico and the Velvet Un- 
derground, patrons can place orders for 
takeout and coffee at the front of the res- 
taurant. 

It's easy to be tempted by the delicious 
looking tarts and cakes in a polished dis- 
play case, so don’t be surprised if your 
“cuppa joe” turns into a heaping slice of 
Red Velvet cake and Pumkin Spice coffee. 

Health-conscious consumers can 
choose from a wall of Naked Juice or a 
fruit smoothie. 

In addition to the numerous options of 
cakes, muffins and goodies, it is also note- 
worthy that many of One World’s confec- 
tions are vegan or low-fat. 

For some quick caffeine or sugar pick- 
me-up, One World definitely has a great 
selection. 

Locals and students alike make up 
the crowd of regulars. Seated around the 
couch, armchairs and front tables, the af- 
ternoon crowd can be seen reading every- 
thing from graphic novels or working on 
their poetry portfolio. 

With unlimited coffee refills and 
groovy music, it is no wonder One World 
is a center of food, friends and academics 
for a select bunch of the Hopkins crowd. 

Full-service diners will find a cozy at- 
mosphere in the café’s rear, where local 
artists display colorful works. Seated in 
this sunken dining area, you may need 


100 W. University Parkway 
http://www.one-world-cafe.com 
(410) 235-5777 
Monday-Saturday: 8 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Kitchen closes at 12 a.m. 
Sunday brunch: 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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an extra moment to glance over the vast 
number of vegetarian and vegan options. 

Enchiladas and the chili come highly 
recommended. 

After your meal, you may want to grab 
a seat at the bar, where locals and stu- 
dents can enjoy delicious mixed drinks, 
wine and draft beers. 

If slightly pricey entrees and a slightly 
longer wait are an issue, consider calling 
in for takeout. 

And be sure to stop in on Tuesdays for 
half-price Mexican (margaritas included), 
and all night Happy Hour on Wednes- 
days. 


By XIAO-BO YUAN 


Vegetarian fare for non-vegetarians can 
be a tedious exercise in repressing frus- 
tration. Endless sprouts? Tasteless broiled 
tofu? Faux-meat left and right, with nary 
a flavor in sight? Thankfully, Yabba Pot, 
the bright and airy all-vegan restaurant 
now at a new location on St. Paul Street, 
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Yabba Pot serves up an exotic, all-vegan menu. 





HEALTHY FOODS 
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The pick-up order counter is a hot spot for lovers of One World Café’s delectable coffees and desserts, 


Yabba Pot: where wholesome and tasty come togethe 


skips the usual vegetarian haberdashery 
and goes straight for interesting, exotic 
flavors that would convert the staunchest 
carnivore. 

Much of Yabba Pot’s charm lies in its 
willingness to stray from good old fash- 
ioned American cuisine, which tends to 
treat vegetables with barely-disguised 
disdain, drowning them in sauce and 
other condiments. 

Yabba Pot’s fare, on the other hand, 
draws from flavor influences from Ca- 
ribbean, African, Asian, Indian, Middle 
Eastern and soul-food tastes. The kitchen 
has a fortunate predilection for strong 
spices and memorable flavors, and often 
the dishes are so novel that you’d never 
miss the animal protein. 

The people behind the Yabba Pot come 
from Baltimore’s Empress Catering, a 
popular vegetarian-only food service 
company, but the food never tastes mass- 
produced. 

Yabba Pot makes its name as a friend- 
ly, homely place, where the small menu 
changes almost every day based on the 
cook’s whims. Some of the selections that 
frequent the menu, however, are worth 
trying again and again. The tofu teriyaki 
wraps, for instance, are divine, with moist 
and perfectly seasoned tofu masquerad- 
ing delightfully as tender strips of beef. 
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The organic veggie burgers are alsoa 
must-have — eat one, and you will find 
it hard to consume another dry, char- 
broiled Boca burger. The simple vegetable 
roti is also a menu standard and a good 
side for more substantial dishes. 

Other Yabba Pot offerings inspire ideas 
for homemade vegan creations, like their 
excellent groundnut soup, a savory blend 
of ground peanuts and aromatics. It will 
send you to your secret store of nuts and 
your long-unused mortar-and-pestle (ot, 
on second thought, just use peanut but 
ter). 

The “roots and fruit juice” bar is also 
tantalizingly fresh — it will leave you 
feeling invigorated, rather than weighed 
down by food. 

Thankfully, Yabba Pot serves up its 
innovative vegan fare at very reasonable 
Prices. You can eat a whole main dish 
— or delve into a comprehensive samplet 
plate — for under or around $10. 


YABBA POT 


2433 St. Paul St . 
(410) 662-TOFU 3 
Tuesday-Saturday: 11:30 a.m. to 9 pi. | 
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On the corner ROCKY, Phone: 
away al le) of St. Paul & «RUN (410) 235-2501 
e 31st Streets Tee Bi 


HALF PRICE BURGER NIGHT! 
Wednesday nights from 6 p.m. ‘til close 


Choose from six of our 


Sterling 


B abhatelal Regular Burger - Triple Cheese - Krabby Patty 
Big Gut - Bacon Cheeseburger - Rocky Cheezer 


All served with regular or curly fries 





Valid with the purchase of a beverage. No carryout 
Not valid with any other coupon offer 


HALF PRICE WINGS! 
Monday nights from 6 p.m. ‘til close 


Sunday, 11.19.06 
STOHOLOFVeateay-010)ope0! 
_ The Fresh Food Café 


That's right ... our wings are 
half-off on Monday nights. 





Choose from our Buffalo Style Chicken Wings 


done in either mild, hot, Xtra hot or Three Mile Island sauce 
or one of our new sauced or spiced wings. 


Valid with the purchase of a beverage. No carryout 


mt meee See atl asl chan sr eenhe £ cials < “oe ine at: Fe 
Find additional information, join the list serve, check menus, specials and more online at: Not valid with any other coupon offer 


jhu.campusdish.com 


WE'RE ANTI-ANTIBIOTICS 
(BUT PRO-CHICKEN) 


~ SERVING NATURALLY RAISED CHICKEN - 











HONEST INGREDIENTS. 
O Chipotle 


INNER HARBOR @ THE POWER PLANT 
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By ALEX BEGLEY 


What giant flamingos have to do with 
cafés, Hampden or Baltimore, I will never 
know. But I do know that the best place 
to find meatloaf “just like mom used to 
make” is underneath Baltimore’s own 
two-story pink flamingo that graces the 
front of Café Hon. 

With chandeliers made out of tea cups 
and a large Elvis statue to greet costum- 
ers, Café Hon is cluttered with kitsch to 
the point of loveability. They even reserve 
the front corner of the restaurant for sell- 
ing trinkets like beehive wigs, pointy- 
rimmed glasses and that crap that kids 
love and moms dread. 

Café Hon is more than just kitsch ha- 
ven, it’s a Baltimore staple. Named for a 
Baltimore-specific lexical phenomenon 
of adding “Hon” to the end of every sen- 
tence, the café is a Baltimore staple. Every 
year the restaurant hosts the wildly pop- 
ular “Hon Fest” which is just like every 
other festival in this city except with more 
beehives. 

If you are looking for down-home 
cooking though, Café Hon is your place. 
With dishes like meatloaf and grilled 
cheese on the menu you car’t help but 
feel nostalgic for the comfort food of the 
pre-Sodexho meals. I get teary just think- 
ing about it. 

The food is at its best and worst medio- 
cre for the price they put on it. The tur- 
key sandwiches and chips are the same 
portions as Subway (on regular slices of 
wheat bread) and twice the price. The 
chili is chunky (which is a good thing) 
and the artichoke dip is to die for at $7 or 
$8 a bowl, but hey, you're paying for the 
atmosphere here and you can’t put a price 
on that. 

The milkshakes, however, are old-fash- 
ioned, fat-filled, good-to-the-last-drop de- 
licious. They run around $8 but they are 
worth every cent. Café Hon also displays 
a delectable assortment of rich cakes and 
pies so save room after brunch or lunch 
for a slice of heaven in the form of choco- 
late cake. 

If you are looking for a brunch that is 
a little less fancy than the ambassador 
(no mimosas here, folks) look no fur- 
ther than Café Hon. They’ll serve you 
up a heaping plate of pancakes, sau- 








sage, French toast, eggs and greasy yet 
wonderful bacon. No matter what the 
price, Café Hon always manages to hit 
the spot. 

So if you miss mom’s meatloaf, you're 
nostalgic for Elvis or maybe you just want 
to go some place where “quirky” is the 
norm, head on over to Café Hon — and be 
as Baltimore as you want. 





CAFE HON 


1002 W. 36th St. 
(410) 243-1230 











Monday-Thursday: 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Friday: 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Saturday: 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday; 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 





Missing mom's meatloaf? Then check out Café Hon, a quirky restaurant with homestyle cooking. 
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Drink some coffee, slam some poetry at Xando’s 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 


Xando Coffee & Bar is a great place to 
pick up a late espresso while preparing 
for an all-nighter or to grab lunch or din- 
ner when you tire of the cafeterias. 

Xando offers a pleasant environment 
that is occasionally host to slam poetry 
readings in the downstairs seating area. 
Upstairs, you can choose between inside 
and outdoor seating. 

For lunch, you order at a counter and 
bring the food back to your table, but the 
place transforms into a traditional sit- 
down restaurant for dinner, with clients 
seated and food brought to them. 

While ordering at the counter is no 
problem and the service staff is friendly 
and professional, it sometimes seems 
like you're waiting forever to be seated 
at night. This could be because they’re a 
bit overwhelmed during the transition 
from “serve yourself” to “we serve you” 
to properly function in their new capac- 
ity. Management should consider hiring 
a host or hostess at night so clients don’t 
wander in and out again before anyone 
even notices them. 
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Head to Xando’s for a late-night snack, or maybe a 
poetry slam when you're feeling especially hip. 


Still, if you're willing to wait, Xando 
has pretty good food, from their deli- 
cious, carefully prepared sandwiches 
served with chips or carrots to absolutely 


delectable deserts. Try the chicken caesar. 


wrap with carrots for a refreshingly fla- 
vorful — yet simple — meal. 
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If it’s your first time at Xando, you should 
certainly consider having the s’mores for 
desert (available in sizes for either two or 
four diners). If you order this item, you'll 
be presented witha roaring flame, graham 
crackers, marshmallows and a Hershey's 
milk chocolate bar, as well as wooden 
skewers. The rest is up to you. 

And when it comes to hot drinks, Xan- 
do is hard to beat. Try their popular Chi 
Lullaby or hot chocolate, for a start. 

Xando is right next to Ruby Tuesday, s0 
it’s also a good place to stop for dessert 


"after a dinner at Ruby Tuesday’s, if you 


want s‘mores or an overpriced but deli- 
cious apple pie a la mode. 





3003 N. Charles St. 
http://www.getcosi.com 


(410) 889-7076 A 
Monday-Wednesday: 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. | 
Thursday-Saturday: 8 a.m. to 12.a.m. | 
Sunday: 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. aa 
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Where to find great colle, right 0 on campus 


By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 


So, you want to be hipster and drink 
coffee all day. You can’t go off campus, be- 
cause that’s where all those weird grad stu- 
dents and TAs hang out. Plus, you parents 
put thousands of dollars on your J-card. 
and that’s all you can use anywhere now. 

Have no fear. Here are two places you 
can go to get addicted to caffeine in the 
most alternative way possible — without 
having to leave your textbooks behind. 


Café O 

Whoever thought that putting a coffee 
bar in MSE was a good idea was wrong ... 
it was a great idea. The favorite haunt of 
library groupies, Café Q provides coffee 
drinks and a variety of foods. 

The wide array of teas and smoothie se- 
lections allows Café Q to cater to more than 
just the caffeine-addict crowd. Although 
slightly expensive, the food options range 
from raw vegetables to wraps, muffins, 
salads and sushi. Those who arrive early 














SARAH SABSHON/N EWS- LETTER 


As usual, caffeine cravings drive people into the long lines at Café Q before morning classes begin. 


enough can have their pick of fresh bagels. 
Daily specials provide sweet discounts 
or creative new drinks to test, depending 


When you want overpriced food 
with average quality, go to Donna's 


By SAL GENTILE 


Quick: you just got a date with that hot- 
to-trot co-ed down the hall, and now you 
need a semi-fancy restaurant to take her 
to. And it needs to be close. And it can’t 
be too expensive, but if it’s too cheap this 
first date will end up being a last. 

Have no fear. When they opened Don- 
na’s, they had precisely you in mind. 

Donna’s can often be overlooked 
among the plethora of outdoor café op- 
tions, such as Xando’s and One World. 
And it should be. 

Just kidding. Donna’s is perfect for that 
last-minute, semi-formal date we were 
just talking about. 

So you're psyched. But nervous. And 
you have been putting off planning this 
date out for days now. Way to go. 

That's where Donna’s comes in. They 
take you, they take your date, they throw 


DONNAS | 


3101 St. Paul St. 
http:/www.donnas.com 
(410) 889-3410 
Monday-Thursday: 6:30 a. m. to 10 p, mM. 
Friday: 6:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

Saturday: 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

Sunday: 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 









in some mildly-priced entrees of premi- 
um quality, and BAM! Before you know 
it that sweet down-the-hall ass is in your 
bed smoking a pipe and wearing your 
mole skin robe. Sweet, huh? 

Well, that’s Donna’s. That’s what it does 
for you. That’s what it was made for. It’s a 
bro, just when you need one. 

So next time you need a high-end café 
with middle-of-the-road prices to go with 
those first-date jitters, check out Donna’s. 





~ SHIV GANDHI/NEWS: LETTER 
When spring comes around, eat on the sidewalk 
outside Donna's on a romantic Baltimore evening. 
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on the day. Staffed primarily by students, 


everyone is friendly — chances are you | 


know one or two of them — and drink or- 
ders are rarely incorrect. 

The only caveat: it can become very 
crowded. Prime caffeine times (9 a.m., 3 
and 8 p.m., for example) mean that the 
line’s nearly out the door and the wait for 
your drink could be 10 minutes or more. 
Tables also fill up quickly. 

But the convenience factor, combined 
with the addictive quality of their drinks, 
makes it easy to overlook these minor 
flaws. Café Q accepts cash, J-cash, and ma- 
jor credit cards. In addition to their MSE 
location Café Q has branches in Gilman 
Hall and Bloomberg. These, however, do 
not take J-cash or credit cards. 


Pura Vida 

Though not as popular as Café Q 
(which is part of its charm) Pura Vida 
is a wonderful addition to Levering 
Hall. Much better than its predecessor, 
Jazzman’s, Pura Vida is a nice place to 
study or grab a quick bite to eat. The drink 
menu is more selective than at Café Q, but 
the drinks are well made. Particularly al- 
luring are the multiple flavored drip cof- 
fees, with choices such as Vanilla, Hazel- 
nut and Irish Créme. The beverages are 
served promptly and with a smile, mak- 
ing your caffinating experience extremely 
enjoyable. Because it is run by Aramark, 
the food is a gussied up version of what 
is served in the Levering Food Court, 
but compared to Sodexho, it’s fairly de- 
cent. In addition to being conveniently 
located, proceeds from the purchases go 
to the farm communities that produce the 
coffee beans. A huge bonus is that Pura 
Vida takes Dining Dollars in addition to 
J-cash, actual cash and credit cards. With 
two coffee venues conveniently located 
around campus, feeding an addiction has 
never been so easy! 
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Getting tired of 
“kitsch?” Check 
oul Golden West 


By EMILY BENJAMIN 


There are more than enough places on 
Hampden’s The Avenue to jettison some 
loose change, if not to put yourself in debt. 
If you choose to forego this month's edi- 
tions of Civil War or any of the hundreds 
of LPs stocked each week at the True Vine, 


| consider sitting down to brunch at the 


Golden West Café. 

Because the food selection is more 
eclectic (read: more ingredients) and of 
better quality than that of your average 
greasy spoon, something as simple as a 
hamburger might cost you a few extra 
dollars. It’s highly recommended, though, 
especially with the addition of garlic fries. 
These are usually nice and crisp, and the 
perfect amount of grease left on the fries 
cuts the intense flavor of the fresh gar- 
lic and large grains of sea salt sprinkled 
throughout. 

The Tres Leches is recommended as a 
dessert selection, because, well, it’s their 
only dessert I've yet had the privilege of 
tasting. But it’s worth it. While speculat- 
ing with a friend on what, exactly, the 
tres different types of leches included, I 
resigned myself to simply reading the de- 
scription on the menu and concluded the 
following: heavy cream, whole milk and 
whipped cream. Paula Dean would ap- 
prove of this, I mused while in a pensive 
state of milky delight. And Paula Dean 
once had a likeness of her head sculpted 
entirely out of butter: This is a woman 
who commands, nay — deserves our un- 
failing loyalty. 

Of all the diners in Hampden, Golden 
West lacks an inherent, dare I say, charm. 
The décor attempts a hodge-podge of 
local and thrift artwork, LP menus and 
other quirky, assorted pieces a la the Pa- 
per Moon, but is overall under whelm- 
ing. 

With above-par quality diner standards 
and a fair amount of selection spanning 
myriad types of cuisine, however, it’s not 
really important. 


| GOLDEN WEST = 


1105 W. 36th St. 
_ http://www. flimestalc com * 


(410) 889-88. 

Sunday - pees 9 a.m. to 10 p. m. 
Saturday: 8 a.m.to10p.m 
Closed Tuesdays : 














PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


ORDER ONLINE 


O a5 | Large pizza - $8.50 








C 
- 








» «€ | Sire atsamejeroame via 
oe until 1 am 
| (410) 243-8844 
 WWW.FETCHFOOD.COM 5s 3333 N. Charles 
| Puce: 410-243-5777 = SS Ea e : Carry-Our Oren 7 Days a Weex 





Mompay ro Sunpay: 


| Fax: 410-243-9306 
10:00 AM - 10:30 PM 





“Tamber's serves Indian, Italian, and American 
food. Creative combinations are possible. 
Vegetarian dishes are available in all cuisines. ” 
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In baltimore you can get 





By MATT HANSEN 


In the waters of the Chesapeake Bay, in 
the soft, silty mud of the bottom, near the 
sea grasses, clinging to dock pilings- flit 
what in Latin are called callinectes sapidus, 
or “beautiful swimmers” — the blue crab. 
Though on land the crustacean is feisty, 
armed with fierce pincers, and is known 
to grab onto flesh and plastic alike and 
never let go, it is graceful and primeval 
in its watery habitats. For our purposes, 
and for the residents of Baltimore, how- 
ever, ol’.callinectes looks and tastes better 
out of the water, steamed bright red, and 
slathered in Old Bay. 

They — the effete food critics, the cul- 
tural commentators, “they” — say that re- 
gions can be defined by their food: Texas, 
Memphis, North Carolina for their bar- 
beque, Maine for its lobster, Colorado for 
its bull testes, and Maryland for its crabs. 
Hackneyed though this concept might 
be, it has a point — look only to the fiber- 
glass art crabs that dot Baltimore and the 
omnipresent “I went to B-more and all I 
got was crabs” joke. When a food item be- 
comes a pop culture phenomenon and a 
rallying cry for a city, it makes eating that 
item all the more rewarding, and when 
the process of eating it becomes a ritual 
involving mallets, knives, and beer, it has 
become bigger than life — it becomes, 
dare we say, ‘the one thing you must do 
before leaving Baltimore. 

Why is the crab-eating process — the 
crab feast, as Marylanders like to call it 
— such an essential aspect of Baltimore 
culture? Why is the steamed blue crab, 
splayed out on a paper-covered table, the 
symbol of Baltimore, and not the lake trout 
sandwich, or the lump meat crab cake, or 
the rockfish fillet? The answer, like any 
good truth, varies depending on whom 
you ask and, of course, is never as obvious 
as it may seem, but it may come down to 
two factors: the process and the reward. 
Eating a single crab requires more mo- 
tion, collision and fine motor skills than 
the process of cooking some entire meals, 
and the reward is commensurate with the 
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crabs and more crabs 


effort — silky, mild, organic — sometimes 
when your fingers sting with crab shell 
cuts and Old Bay rubbed into wounds and 
your sweat combines with the beer on your 
lips, it even tastes a little like victory. As an 
added enticement, crabs truly cannot be 
eaten alone. The crab eating process is built 
around conversation, like the coffeehouse 
of seafood and encourages loose talk, quick 
laughs and stretches meals into hours. 

If you're willing to invest time into a 
bushel of blue crabs, and catching and/or 
boiling them yourself is an impossibility, 
first, time your meal correctly with the 
season. Crabs are a hot weather food, a 
quasi-Southern tradition that tastes best 
when the sweat is rolling both from the 
humidity and the Old Bay. Maryland 
cream of crab soup, crab cakes, crab casse- 
roles, Crab Louis, these are all acceptable 
uses of the crab during colder weather, 
but steamed crabs necessitate freshness, 
and no amount of Indonesian blue crabs, 
harvested off-season, can suffice. Gener- 
ally, the crabbing season begins in June; 
although, with global warming, mid-to- 
late April often sees the start of the season 
and wraps up as the weather cools, usu- 
ally complete by September, at the latest 
October. Remember that crabs are a natu- 
ral food, so the sizes of various catches 
will vary, but think of this is an antidote 
to pre-packaged, one-size-fits-all cuisine. 
Often nature’s variety becomes an unex- 
pected bonus. 

Second, put a bit of thought into your 
location. Crab houses can be rough 
neighbors — the detritus of a summer 
crab feast can swelter in the sun like none 
other — and are not naturally suited to 
life in an urban setting. 

Therefore, to reach the crab house that 
suits you best, a bit of travel may be in or- 
der. If an extra 20 or 30 miles on the odom- 
eter is acceptable, try Cantler’s Riverside 
Inn, a comfortable 10-minute drive from 
Maryland's capitol Annapolis and argu- 
ably Maryland’s best crab house, thanks 
to its perch on a leafy river and quick de- 
livery system- the bushels stack up on a 
dock beneath the restaurant, direct from 
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A chain, McCormick & Schmick's offers one of the better seafood dining experiences located in Baltimore. 


watermen. 

Baltimore County has its fair share of 
dependable mainstays as well, from A-1 
Crab Haven in Essex to down-home Crab 
Net in Dundalk to the Crack Pot in Timo- 
nium, though keep in mind that ambi- 
ence will be at a minimum here and the 
flavor of Baltimore will be strong. Staying 
in the environs of Baltimore City can be 
trickier, though Phillips Harborplace is 
always an option, the seafood giant got its 
start in Baltimore. It is the Ruby Tuesday’s 
of crab houses, and authenticity comes in 
spades only seven or eight blocks away 
at Obrycki’s. Though the place is recom- 
mended in virtually every guidebook 
on the mid-Atlantic region and can be as 
tourist-filled as its Inner Harbor competi- 
tor, Obrycki’s stays true to form and as 
unpretentious as a restaurant highlighted 
in “The 1000 Places To See Before You 
Die” can be. Though they eschew Old Bay 
for their own ‘secret’ seasoning, the sheer 
enthusiasm of the place, not to mention 
their steadfast refusal to cave to moder- 
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nity — the wait staff still wears tuxedos 
— makes for an almost pampered din- 
ing experience that elevates the crab feast 
to a true sit-down meal without tossing 
out the beer guzzling and long, tangent- 
heavy conversations. 

Just remember: When the staff hands 
you the bib that reads “Baltimore’s Fa- 
mous,” your mallets, your knives and 
your fingers are about to undertake the 
consumption of a local icon and, one could 
say, a national treasure. 


SCHMICK’S 
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By GAYA MURUGAPPAN 


Foreplay starts at the dinner table, and 
there’s no better place for that than a five 
star restaurant. 

Allow yourself to forget the number 
of impoverished villages that can be fed 
from the cost of your appetizer alone, 
and succumb to the pleasures of Ameri- 
can excess. 

The choice of restaurant is key to en- 
suring the quality of sexual pleasure. So, 
allow me to offer a few suggestions. 

A staple on the list of any city’s fin- 
est restaurants, Ruth’s Chris Steakhouse 
is sure to be satisfactory. Serving only 
USDA prime cuts broiled to perfection 
at 1800 degrees, slathered in only the 
purest melted butter and served to you 
while still sizzling, Ruth’s Chris is proud 
to offer one of the best steaks in the city. 
And for your convenience, downtown 
Baltimore offers two locations, one just 
across from the PowerPlant Live on Wa- 
ter Street and another location adjacent 
to the Pier V Hotel on Eastern Aye. 

To treat your taste buds to the genius 
of an internationally applauded chef, 
try Cindy Wolf’s Charleston Restaurant 
on Lancaster Street. The décor is stun- 
ning, the service is flawless and order- 
ing food is.simplified greatly because 


all entrees have humble titles that even 
the most culinary amateur can easily 
grasp. Don’t allow the simple names 
to fool you, however a 3-course meal 
starts at $67 and, you guessed it, only 
goes up from there. Since that was over- 
whelming enough, 
I won't even men- 





eee 


The dishes are meant to be shared, which 
allows for the display of ample amounts 
of affection. 

For exquisitely prepared Indian food 
close to campus, try the Ambassador 
Restaurant just down the street from 

One World Café. 





tion dessert. 

A little less 
heavy on the wal- 
let and yet equally 
romantic, the Melt- 
ing Pot promises to 
conjure up images 
of what is sure to 
follow your date. With Melting Pot of- 
fering combination dinners of cheese 
fondue, a main entrée and chocolate 
fondue with unlimited dipping, making 
your own dinner can’t get more arous- 
ing. 

Any list of romantic restaurants would 
be incomplete without the perennial fa- 
vorite, Pazo’s. Starting right from the de- 
licious sunflower seed-encrusted crackers 
to the meticulously prepared dishes, your 
taste buds will be in heaven. The menu 
invites you to explore the classic tables of 
Sicily, Catalonia, Sardinia and Campag- 
na, and the 100-bottle wine list sets the 
mood for an incredibly romantic meal. 
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The choice of restaurant is 
key to ensure the quality of 
sexual pleasure to follow. 





Even if spicy and 
foreign-sound- 
ing food doesn’t 
make your taste 
buds water, prove 
your adventurous 
spirit and give this 
a shot. The restau- 
rant opens up to a 
perfectly manicured garden that allows 
you to take a romantic stroll while wait- 
ing for your table. Adding to Maryland’s 
reputation for excellent crab, I found the 
crab prepared in traditional South Indian 
style to be unexpectedly delicious. 

If you're looking for upscale but not 
stuffy, Helen’s Garden on O’Donnell 
Street puts a unique twist on traditional 
American food served in a cozy, candlelit 
dining room. If darkness and candles 
aren’t enough to set the mood for you, 
try Hampton’s on Light Street adjacent to 
the Harbor Place Hotel. For atmosphere 
alone, this restaurant is worth visiting. 
Antique mahogany furniture, Chinese 





SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 
Certain atmospheres are right for certain people. So before you go on that first date, think about where you might be the most comfortable and least nervous. 
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SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 
You might make the connection with that special 
friend, but first you have to find that special place. 


lacquered screens and overstuffed arm- 
chairs infuse the restaurant with old- 
fashioned elegance, complemented by 
the stunning view of Baltimore's Inner 
Harbor. 

Old-fashioned, however, may not be 
the route to take for your romantic eve- 
ning out. For a less pretentious but truly 
memorable dining experience, try Ze 
Mean Bean Café, offering Eastern Euro- 
pean cuisine in a small but beautifully 
decorated café in Fells Point. Surround- 
ed in this beautiful decor, your meal will 
be complemented by a live guitar per- 
formance, offering a lovely alternative 
to awkward silences and the clinking of 
silverware. The roasted red pepper and 
crab-stuffed pierogies are phenomenal, 
and the service is personalized and quite 
satisfactory. 

For an entirely different and _alto- 
gether fabulous meal, try Roy’s Hawai- 
ian Fusion Cuisine on Aliceanna Street. 
Invented by internationally renowned 
chef Roy Yamaguchi, the cuisine offers 
an unexpected combination of exotic fla- 
vors and spices that tastes as amazing as 
it sounds. 

It may sound weird, but you wont 
regret ordering the Hawaiian Style 
Misoyaki Butterfish, an unexpectedly 
smooth, creamy fish served in sizzling 
soy sauce. The menu is imaginative and 
extremely appetizing, and brought to 
full completion by the dessert that will 
make you swoon in absolute pleasure: 
Roy’s Melting Hot Chocolate Souffle, 
the perfect combination of gooey, runny, 
creamy chocolate cake served over rasp 
berry coulis. 

Note to the wary: If you have any 
doubt whatsoever of the subsequent 
events of your romantic night, don’t pass 
up the Opportunity to experience this 
full-body pleasure while you can. 
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Roy's crosses over with lots 


of high quality fusion dishes 4 


By CHARLES TSAI 


Send your taste buds on an exqui- 
site cultural experience across the globe 
while you bask in an atmosphere of visu- 
ally therapeutic warm shades of lighting 
and mango-colored walls at Baltimore’s 
chain of the prominent fusion cuisine res- 
taurant in the nation — Roy’s Hawaiian 
Fusion Cuisine. 

While the flagship restaurant is locat- 
ed in Honolulu, don’t expect the food to 
draw parallels to a wonderfully lazy stroll 
alongside Waikiki shore with Hale’iwa 
Hula floating in the air. Instead, brace 
yourself as the dishes deliciously attack 
with a barrage of images and smells that 
will keep you tantalized the entire eve- 
ning. 





ROY'S 








720 B Aliceanna St. 
http://)www.roysrestaurant.com 
(410) 659-0099 

Opens nightly at 5:30 p.m. 


To start, indulge yourself and your sig- 
nificant other with the Canoe Appetizer for 
Two: a grilled sesame shrimp stick, beef & 
shrimp spring roll, seafood dumpling, and 
szechuan pork rib juxtaposition. 

The dumplings and spring rolls are un- 
der whelming, though the pork ribs makes 
up for them — you'll wish you were in a 
finger-licking friendly environment. 

Other appetizers and the salads are de- 
cent (yes, it’s Baltimore, but please don’t 
go to Roy’s for just crab cakes) but it’s best 
to safe room for the outstanding entrees 
and desserts. 

Certain dishes on the menu are de- 
noted as “Roy’s classics” as these are the 
dishes from the original menu; it’s a rarity 
for these items to not excel. 

The Mai Ke Kai “From the Sea” classics 
include a thick filet of roasted macadamia 
nut Mahi Mahi served in a decadent lob- 
ster cream sauce and a Japanese-Hawai- 
ian style Misoyaki Butterfish in a sweet 
ginger wasabi butter sauce — a sauce of 
unprecedented complexities. 

The Mai Ka‘aina “From the Land” clas- 
sic Grilled Short Ribs of Beef are usually a 
highlight at any Roy’s restaurant, but the 
Baltimore chain does the dish a disservice. 
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Roy's Hawaiian Fusion Cuisine serves up satisfyingly eclectic dishes, like savory pork dumplings (below). 


Instead, both the Rustic Charboiled Filet 
Mignon and Australian Rack of Lamb act 
as wonderful alternatives. 

For desert, Roy’s Melting Hot Chocolate 
soufflé is a must. It’s become “that thing” 
that patrons and newcomers alike rave 
about unconditionally (not quite on the 
scale of Serendipity’s frozen hot chocolate, 
but it’s getting there). The combination of 
steaming hot liquid decadence captured 
within a rich, texturally spectacular choc- 
olate cake with raspberry coulis makes 
for a sinfully spectacular desert. 
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Gertrude’s lends even more class to the BMA. 
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(lassy Gertrude’s 
is BMA’s artistic 
magnum opus 


By CHARLES TSAI 


Nestled within the Baltimore Muse- 
um of Art with an outdoor dining area 
overlooking the sculpture garden, John 
Shield’s Gertrude’s is without a doubt the 
closest prime restaurant for a date — res- 
ervations are generally unnecessary so 
it’s perfect for a quick rescue from those 
oh-crap-it’s-our-anniversary moments. 

A lengthy bar poses as a wall from 
the open main dining area with wood 
columns placed randomly throughout; 
Chesapeake life photos by David Harper 
are framed on the walls and in the middle 
of the ceiling are lights arranged in the 
pattern of a constellation. The décor is 
both sophisticated and homey. 

The menu is based on local Chesapeake 
cuisine such as single fried oysters, crab 
cakes and rockfis. Incorporating local and 
organic produces whenever possible cre- 
ates for consistently fresh dishes. 
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For an appetizer, the Cream of Crab 
Soup will without a doubt satisfy — the 
seasoning is very well done, and for the 
relatively cheap price there is a very gen- 
erous amount of lump crab meat. If soup 
isn’t your thing, the Berry Good Salad is 
fantastic. It’s a tantalizing mix of fresh 
berries, creamy but not overpowering 
goat cheese and toasted pistachios allina 
light berry vinaigrette. 

Several different entrees will pique 
the taste buds, but among the best are the 
light but very rich Back Creek Inn Crab 
Quiche filled with crab meat, cheese, herbs 
and cheese, and Gertie’s crab cake. Don’t 
give into the temptation to order the most 
expensive N.Y. Strip Steak ($35). While it 
is decent, save the change and take it to 
Ruth’s Chris or The Prime Rib. The steaks 
on the special menu are much more inter- 
esting, complex and downright tasty. 

The homemade ice cream and sorbet 
flavors are sure to please, but the flagship 
dessert at Gertrude’s'is undoubtedly a 
French confection called frozen Nouga- 
tine Glacée, a small tower of meringue- 
like cream mixed with caramelized sugar 
bits and almonds. If that’s too mundane, 
stretch your culinary experiences with a 
slice of Goat Cheesecake. 

On Saturdays and Sundays a brunch 
menu is served. Not only is the quality of 
the food delicious and affordable, but also 
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combine sitting outside on the terrace 
over looking the sculpture garden and 
you'll have a unique afternoon experi- 
ence. It’s no surprise that Baltimore Maga- 
zine named it the Best Brunch in 2004. 

Some dishes on the traditional menu 
may seem overpriced, and quite frankly, 
not many of us college students can con- 
sistently afford to visit Gertrude’s. But 
there’s a perfect solution to that problem: 
Gertie’s Café. 

On Tuesdays, Gertrude’s takes vari- 
ous entrees from the traditional menu 
(some up to $24) and places them on a 
special menu for the dirt cheap and won- 
derful price of $10 a meal. Not only is ita 
great way to save some money for a post- 
dinner snack or coffee for that study ses- 
sion, but it also lets you experience more 
Gertrude’s more often. And that’s a deal 
that’s tough to beat. 





GERTRUDE'S 


10 Art Museum Drive 
http://www.gertrudesbaltimore.com 








(410) 889-3399 

Tuesday-Friday: 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Saturday: 10:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday: 10:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
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For a taste 
of Paris, try 
Petit Louis 


By SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 


[The Petit Louis Bistro serves New 
York-quality food at Baltimore prices. It’s 
the perfect place to impress a first date 
over a glass of Charles de Fere sparkling 
rosé. Located in quiet Roland Park, the 


restaurant is modeled in the style of a 
classic French Bistro, and if you didn’t see 
the pickup trucks in the parking lot, you’d 
swear you were just outside of Paris. They 
are open for dinner seven nights a week 
and serve lunch Tuesday through Friday 


as well as a Sunday brunch. On weekdays | 


for lunch there is a Prix-Fixe Menu avail- 
able that includes a soup du jour or salad, a 
choice between six entrees, dessert, coffee 
and tea, all for a flat $20, not including tip 
or tax. 

Dinners on the weekends can be 
crowded, so reservations are recom- 
mended. When visiting for dinner, make 
sure to order the “Eggplant Napoleon,” a 
stack of fried eggplant, tomato, olive tam- 
penade and fresh goat cheese that is a sig- 
nature appetizer. Their rockfish, current- 
ly prepared with a cauliflower reduction, 
almost melts in your mouth. Also be sure 
to order a cone of their “pommes-frites” 
along with any of their excellent and rea- 
sonably priced wines by the glass. 

The restaurant also features a large 
cheese cart with wide selection of hard 
to find French cheeses, which your server 
will be happy to explain to you. While not 
extremely expensive, entrees are gener- 
ally priced from $20. However, there are a 
lot of options on the menu that are equally 
filling and delicious, such as their omelet, 
($11) or steak sandwich ($15). Service is 
always impeccable, with well-trained and 
very knowledgeable servers. For more in- 
formation, visit their Web site. 
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Located in Italy, the nationally-acclaimed Aldo’s has played host to international celebrities, like Donatella Versace, with its sophisticated and daring menu. 


Aldo’s highly-acclaimed cuisine delights 


By CHARLES TSAI 


When a restaurant’s named with ac- 
claims such as “Best Romantic Restau- 
rant,’ “One of the World’s Best Restaurants 
for Wine Lovers,” “an NARA Five Star 
institute,” “Best Baltimore Restaurant,” 
“A Cathedral to Southern Italian Cuisine” 
and “One of the nation’s best restaurants” 
by credible sources such as The New York 
Times, Wine Spectator Magazine, and The Food 
Network, one can’t help but to be somewhat 
critical — can it be true that everything 
from the wine to the dishes to the decor is 
really perfect? Or have one too many gift 
baskets been sent? 

Well, for anyone who harbors any skep- 
ticism, I’m here to tell you that all the re- 
views — yes, even the ones that draw paral- 
lels between the restaurant and a heavenly 
haven — are completely and unequivocally 
sermonizing the truth. 

Located in Baltimore’s Little Italy, Aldo’s 
rests alongside many other Italian restau- 
rants that all seem to be in full business. In 
fact, with tinted windows, a narrow door 
that’s almost always closed tight and a not- 
too-standout sign, it’s incredibly easy to 
over look and pass the restaurant without 
a second glance. 

However, once you step through the 
door, you'll immediately see the gorgeous 
interior that cost Chef/Owner Aldo Vitale 





millions of dollars and eleven months to 
complete. 

The eight different areas are as unique 
as they are well-designed: an expansive 
atrium, a Milanese dining room and pri- 
vate bar, a tapestry room, a second floor pri- 
vate dining room, an open-air loggia room 
overlooking the atrium, a below ground 
private wine cellar with a single table made 
by Vitale from 200-year old Pennsylvanian 
Chestnut, a library and another wine-cel- 
lar with a single table for four. With such 
effort and focus placed on the aesthetics of 
the restaurant, it’s no wonder that, as men- 
tioned in the Citypaper, world renowned 
celebrity fashion designer Donatella Ver- 
sace selected Aldo’s for her Christmas Eve 
meal. 

However, even with all these hon- 
ors, awards and celebrities, Vitale has re- 
mained true to his philosophy of keepin 
his restaurant comfortable. While it would 
be more than easy to establish a strict 
dress code, Aldo’s is surprisingly laid back 
— business casual is just fine, and it’s even 
kid friendly. 

Chef Vitale approaches his cuisine with 
a focus on simplicity and fresh ingredients; 
in doing so, Vitale’s authentic Southern 
Italian cuisine shines through and deliv- 
ers with every exquisite meal featuring a 
myriad of unexpected and incredibly bal- 
anced ingredients and flavors. 
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For the appetizer, without a doubt, order 
the Seared Hudson Valley Foie Gras. Not 
only is the texture transcendental, but the 
taste, temperature, and Amarena Cherry 
sauce lend to a ridiculously good dish. 

All entrees are spectacular in their own 
regard whether it be the Lobster Tail in 
Imperial Crab Stuffing, Pelenta Galetti or 
the “Tournedos Rossini” — grilled filet mi- 
gnon with Italian black truffle sauce, four 
cheese risotto and topped with the out- 
of-this-world Foie Gras. The desserts are 
all decent, but order Aldo’s version of the 
classic tiramisu. Not only is it probably the 
best in Little Italy, but it’s probably the best 
in Baltimore. Although it seems a bit exag- 
gerated, critics claim that Aldo’s tiramisu 
is possibly the Best in the Nation. 

After your deliciously satisfying and 
one-of-a-kind meal, be sure to ask your 
waiter or the hosts to see the underground 


cheese cave; it’s the perfect complement to 
the Aldo’s experience. 
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Eddie’s is a little expensive, but close and charming. 


kddie’s has 
local charm 


By CINDY CHEN 





Eddie’s Market stands a lot smaller than 
the average Giant or Superfresh, but it has 
a distinctly Charles Village feel. The interi- 
or is decorated with shots of our champion 
lacrosse team and on one wall, an enormous 
jay’s head is unembarrassingly painted. 

Eddie's bears the general structure 
of every supermarket with prominent 
vegetable, beverage and frozen sections. 
But a good amount of its contents are not 
the mainstream products you're prob- 
ably expecting. There's a larger proportion 
of organic options geared toward more 
health-conscious consumers. A surprising 
collection of foreign sauces and spices are 
also available for the more exotic recipes. 

Yet the most impressive feature of 
Eddie’s is probably its deli. The Smokin’ 
Jay’s Sandwich with bacon and turkey 
on mustarded breadis a particularly 
popular choice. The crab cakes are in- 
credible, with a substantial amount of 
crab meat packed in a solid bunch. Both 
the spinach and potato knishes are also 
highly recommended. 





“EDDIES. 
MARKET 


~ 3117 Saint Paul St, 410) 889-1558 
Monday-Saturday: 8 a.m.to9p.m. 
Sunday: 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
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By LAUREN STRELEC 


It’s a pretty well known fact that food 
makes everything better. Death row in- 
mates get a last meal, kids are rewarded 
with post-checkup pretzel sticks and 
birthdays call for sprinkled birthday 
cakes. 

College students usually have little 
trouble when it comes to eating a lot of 
food. That being said, there is a significant 
lack of food at typical parties and week- 
night events. 

Unless dinner at a restaurant is part 
of your night's lineup, the best food you 
will be eating on a Friday night could be 
whatever happens to come your way (i.e. 
a chili dog from 7-11). 

If socializing is a priority over food, 
typical parties and bar-hopping nights 
are sufficient. 

Students interested in fusing a bigger 
focus on food into their night with friends 
should consider throwing or co-hosting a 
dinner party. 

Dinner parties do not require a trip to 
Barnes & Noble for Martha Stewart's lat- 
est. Nor should they involve spending too 
much money. 

A great option for a college dinner par- 
ty is to pick a theme or food specialty. If 
the host or hostess prepares a main course, 
such as lasagna, guests may be assigned to 
bring salad, dessert, bread or a side. 

Differing from the typical free-for-all 
food of traditional pot lucks, assigning 
courses to guests ensures a mix of items 
for a complete meal. 

Another great idea is to pick one type 
of food and ask guests to prepare their 
favorite recipe. As the air begins to get 
nippy, a dinner where friends prepare 
multiple kinds of soups can be a warm 
way to welcome the winter. 

In terms of buying food, the search for 
quality should not require huge amounts 
of money. A trip to a local grocery store or 
the Waverly market is all you need. With 
regard to preparation, consider inviting 
a few friends over to cook or bake a few 
hours before guests arrive. . 

While too many cooks can spoil the 
broth, the more friends you choose to in- 
vite to a dinner party or potluck, the mer- 
rier. 
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inner parties combine food and friends 
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Round up some good friends and plan a night of great food, conversation and maybe a bottle of wine. 


Get fresh selections at Whole Foods 


By ALEX BEGLEY 


The Whole Foods Market is what hap- 
pens when the crunchy hippie doesn’t 
want to admit that they’re actually a yup- 
pie in disguise. Its what happens when 
something good and wonderful and nat- 
ural sells out. 

In Whole Foods’ case, by moving up 
from the tiny natural food supermarket 
in Austin, Texas to becoming the world’s 
largest retailer of natural and organic 
food, they’ve managed to expand with- 
out losing their integrity. The best thing 


WHOLE FOODS| — 


1001 Fleet St. . 
http://www.wholefoodsmarket.com 
(410) 528-1640 
Monday-Saturday: 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday: 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. - 
Café opens daily at 7 a.m. 
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about Whole Foods is that one can buy 
an entire prepared meal, throw it on the 
table, call it your own cooking and it 
will be both healthy and delicious. 

Working under several different philoso- 
phies and core values all concerning the 
utmost quality in their food, Whole Foods 
has proven to be one of the smartest grocery 
stores around. 

Their stores host everything from a 
sushi bar to a huge selection of fresh fish 
and crabs, caught locally, and a dining 
area. Everything at a Whole Foods Market 
is top-notch. If they don’t have what you 
want, then you probably don’t want it that 
much in the first place. 

Along with food, the Market also 
provides a number of natural, herbal 
remedies, ointments and incense. You'd 
be hard-pressed to find Uncle Tom's 
Toothpaste or Tiger Balm anywhere else. 
Though the prices tend to run a little 
higher for the select cuisine that Whole 


Food offers, your body will thank you 
for it. 
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Fasy do-tt-you 


By XIAO-BO YUAN 


‘Tis the season for craving homemade 
comfort food — saucy, warm things best 
eaten while a soft rain falls over newborn 
kittens, etc. — unless you are, like most 
undergraduates, lazy, poor or un-equipped 
in the kitchen area. But despair and greasy 
take-out are not the only solutions to this 
quandary. The following is a compilation 
of a few tasty recipes that don’t require any 
bank-breaking or hair-pulling, but also offer 
more than the usual “pour milk over cereal” 
routine. 


Roasted Cauliflower Soup 


Biting into uncooked cauliflower may 
be kind of like nibbling on a crunchy 
two-by-four, but after being roasted in a 
hot oven, its natural sugars emerge and, 
like a boozed-up English headmaster, this 
much-maligned vegetable starts to loosen 
up. If you have a blender, the roasted bits 
make the following soup, but it’s just as 
good straight out from the oven. 


2 heads cauiiflower 

3 garlic cloves 

2 onions 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

3 cups chicken broth 

1 cup milk or cream 

1 cup water 

1 teaspoon thyme 

Preheat oven to 425 F. Cut cauliflower 





f 











rself recipes to warm up a ¢ 
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A creamy and comforting bowl! of cauliflower soup turns a usually-boring vegetable into a hearty meal. 


into 1 inch flowerets. Ina large baking pan 
toss cauliflower, garlic and onions with 
oil to coat and roast in middle of oven 
about 30 minutes, or until golden. Then, 
throw the finished cauliflower, broth, wa- 
ter and thyme into a pot to simmer for 30 
minutes. The cauliflower should break 
apart with the touch of a fork. Dump the 
contents into a blender in small batches, 
and puree until it’s smooth. Transfer back 
into the pot and stir in salt and pepper to 
taste. Add the milk or cream, making sure 


SUPERMARKETS 





The closest markets — Eddie’s and 
The Depot — are convenient, but don’t 
always have what you're looking for. 
For those hard to find items, check out 

_ nearby supermarkets like Superfresh 
and Giant. 

While technically within walking 
distance, it’s probably a better bet to 
catch a ride on the escort vans, which 
regularly take students from locations 
around campus and outside dorms to 
these markets. 


Giant 

There are actually two Giant su- 
permarkets near campus, both of 
which are drop-off and pick-up loca- 
tions for the escourt vans. 

The Waverly Giant is located at 601 

- E. 33rd St, and the Rotunda Giant is 
at 711 W. 40th St. 

Giant has a very large selection 
of products, which you might not be 
able to find — or might find to be 
too pricey — at stores like Eddie's or 


The Depot. 


Superfresh 

The other main supermarket near 
campus, Superfresh is also on the es- 
court van schedule. 

Superfresh is perhaps more spa- 
cious than Giant, but both markets 
have largely comparable stocks and 
prices. 


Bonus Cards 

Before shelling out the big bucks 
for your weekly groceries, make sure 
to visit the customer service desks at 
whichever market you're currently at 
and sign up for a bonus card. 

While savings are occasionally 
minimal or even non-existent, they 
can sometimes be significant. 

Also check for what items are cur- 
rently on sale and try to buy those for 
significant savings. 


— James Freedman 
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to heat the mixture through slowly before 
serving. Makes roughly ... a lot of soup. 


Warm Chicken Salad 


This dish requires having some left- 
over roast chicken, which sounds like you 
have to actually roast a chicken, but since 
we all know thatisn’t going to happen, you 
can easily buy a few pre-roasted thighs or 
breasts at the grocery store and give them 
a quick whirl in the microwave. 


Garlic croutons 

1 handful shredded roast chicken 

1 tablespoon nuts (pine, wal-, pea-, or 
whatever) 

Olives, pitted and halved 

Arugula or Romaine lettuce 

Slices of yellow or red bell pepper 
Salt 


Here’s how to make the vinaigrette: 
Stir together some olive oil, vinegar and 
Dijon mustard with some salt until they 
combine, tasting along the way to get the 
balance right. Warm up your chicken, 
take the skin off, shred it and then toss 
with a bit of vinaigrette and set it aside. 
Then, lightly heat the olives and nuts in 
a small skillet. Mix everything together 
with the lettuce, peppers, chicken and 
croutons in a bowl. Directly immerse 
head in bowl. 


Salmon with Soy Glaze 


So economical as to require only three 
ingredients, the part of this recipe likely 
to be a bit difficult is dealing with raw 
fish. To de-scale your fish, hold it on the 
cutting board at a slant and run a sharp 
knife in the opposite direction to the 
scales. Now, on to the recipe. 


hilly season 


1/4 cup soy sauce 
1/4 cup pure maple syrup 
1 (2-Ib) piece center-cut salmon fillet 


Preheat oven to 450 F. Line bottom of a 
broiler pan with foil, then oil rack of pan. 
Boil soy sauce and maple syrup in a small 
saucepan over moderate heat until glaze 
is reduced to 1/3 cup, about 5 minutes. 
Arrange salmon, skin side down, on rack 
of broiler pan and pat dry. Pour glaze on 
salmon, setting some aside for later, and 
let rest for 15 minutes. Roast the fish in 
middle of the oven for 10 minutes. Then, 
turn on broiler and brush salmon with 
glaze again, then broil 4 to 5 inches from 
heat until just cooked through, 3 to 5 min- 
utes. Eat with something like brown rice 
and a great sense of relish. 


Apple Crumble 


This mess of comfort food is deeply 
satisfying, and almost impossible to mess 
up. For an extra hit of deliciousness, spoon 
vanilla ice cream over the top when serv- 


ing. 


2 1/2 cups old-fashioned oats 

11/2 cups (packed) golden brown sugar 
1 cup all purpose flour 

1 cup (2 sticks) chilled unsalted butter, 
cut into 1/2-inch cubes 

Nonstick vegetable oil spray 

8 medium apples, peeled, halved, 
cored, each half cut into 6 slices 

3 tablespoons fresh lemon juice 

1 tablespoon ground cinnamon 


Preheat oven to 375 F. Spray 13x9x2 inch 
glass baking dish with nonstick spray. 
Mix oats, 1 cup sugar and flour in bowl. 
Add butter; rub in with fingertips until 
topping comes together in moist clumps. 
Mix apples, lemon juice, cinnamon and 
1/2 cup brown sugar in bowl. Transfer to 
dish. Sprinkle topping over. Bake crum- 
ble until apples are tender and topping is 
brown and crisp, about 55 minutes. 








COURTESY OF HTTP//WWWKUCINAREIT 
Apple crumble is a no-fail dessert in cold weather. 
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FOOD & FRIENDS 


Five Guys Burgers and Fries serves up hot 


By ZACHARY GOODMAN 


Five bucks for a fast food burger? A 
wait of seven minutes before you get your 
food? A scant menu with almost nothing 
compelling except burgers and fries? Are 
these guys crazy? 

Or do they make the best burgers in 
the world? 

Five Guys Famous Burger and Fries 
is more than a fast food restaurant: It’s a 
phenomenon. By returning to the basics, 
they've reinvented fast food as we know it. 

“We went back to the old school,” Carl 
Fisher, owner of the chain’s Inner Harbor 
franchise, said. “Everything fresh. No 
preservatives, nothing frozen.” 

It's a simple motto, but it goes a long 
way in setting Five Guys apart from the 
burger pretenders. 

A standard hamburger is two hand- 
formed patties made of fresh meat on a 
freshly baked bun, and it doesn’t go on 





the grill until the second you order it. No 
steam trays, no heat lamps. When I asked 
Fisher if the fries were made the same 
way, he pointed behind him at a stack of 
more than two dozen bags of uncut Idaho 
potatoes. They get prepped in the morn- 
ing and made to order. 

Of course, making food to order means 
waiting. How long? “Seven minutes to the 
perfect burger,” co-owner Matthew Fisher 
said. So are people raised in the “get it now” 
McDonald's tradition going to stand for it? 

You have no idea. 

“A family started knocking on our 
door at 10:30,” Fisher said. “We told them 
we opened at 11, and they sat and wait- 
eds 

Any Five Guys veteran knows that a 
line out the door during peak hours is par 
for the course. And any Five Guys veteran 
knows he’s not just getting a burger: He’s 
getting his burger, made to his exact spec- 
ifications. 
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meat and buns 





There is no  stan- 
dard. Five Guys boasts 
an extensive list of top- 
pings, all free with the 
exception of a nominal 
fee for cheese or bacon. 
Five Guys loves it when 
people take their gener- 
ous offer to the wildest 
possible extent. 

“One guy ordered 
everything on the list,” 
grill operator and self- 
described “fry guy” 
William Matthews said. 
“The burger was a foot 
tall. We took a picture.” 

Experiences like that 
are standard fare at Five Guys. 

These aren’t the burgers dad used 
to grill in the backyard; they’re better. 
They're good enough to be voted Wash- 
ingtonian Magazine's “#1 Burger” for six 





Try a slice of the West Coast at California Pizza Kitchen 


By RAVI GUPTA 


A piece of Beverly Hills is nestled in 
the Baltimore Inner Harbor called the 
California Pizza Kitchen or CPK, as it is 
popularly known. The restaurant was 
founded in 1985 and has quickly spread 
its yellow, black and white colors across 
the nation. 

A comfortable, laid back atmosphere 
is the hallmark of this culinary experi- 
ence. Influences from around the globe 
abound the menu with toppings from 
Latin America to Asia to the Deep South. 
Spicy Mango Tandoori Chicken, Thai 


CALIFORNIA 
PIZZA KITCHEN 
201 E. Pratt St. 


http:/www.cpk.com 
(410) 783-9339 
Monday-Thursday: 11:30 a.m.to 10 p.m. 
_ Friday-Saturday: 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Sunday: 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

















Chicken and Pear Gorgonzola are only a 
few of several unique pizzas prepared in 
a wood-fired oven right before your eyes. 

Besides such signature CPK delights 
like the Original BBQ Chicken pizza, one 
can also sample a variety of sandwiches, 
salads, and pastas. 

However, the CPK at the Inner Harbor 
has received its highest specialty ratings 
for their pizza, earning a strong 9.4 out of 
10 points by the Best of Citysearch.com. Pa- 
trons generally spend $25 on average for 
the experience. 

The most popular pizza at CPK is the 
Original BBQ Chicken, which was intro- 
duced in first restaurant in Beverly Hills. 
It blends BBQ chicken and smoked Gouda 
and Mozzarella cheeses. Some patrons 
candidly shared their positive impres- 
sions of the Californian eatery. 

“T stopped by here for lunch with a 
friend. They have a personal size pizza, 
salad and a drink for a very reasonable 
price. We were in and out of there with 
time to shop,” one customer said in a re- 
view. 

Others countered with disappoint- 


ment over the restaurant’s take-out deliv- 
ery radius. 

“The delivery does not go to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, which is within 5 miles 
from the location. In our area, other fine 
restaurants put a $50 minimum for deliv- 
ery. I know many shift workers who do 
enjoy variety in take out and CPK has a 
lot to offer — they should branch further,” 
one patron said. 
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CPK brings West Coast warmth to Baltimore. 
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lf you want the perfect hamburger, look no further than “Five Guys.” 


straight years. And they’re good enough 
to turn what was a franchise of five North- 
ern Virginia locations in 2002 to almost 
200 by the end of 2006 to 1,200 all along 
the East Coast within five years. 

“Oh yeah, we'll keep growing,” shift 
lead Montrell Wimbush said. How could 
they not? 

Janie and Jerry Murrell opened the 
first location in Arlington, Va with their 
five sons (the five guys) in 1986 and didn’t 
decide to franchise until 2003, instead 
biding their time, crafting the perfect 
product and amassing a cult following. 
Now with the art of burger-making well 
in hand and their reputation growing, 
Five Guys is showing the fast food giants 
that there’s a new game in town. 

After trying probably a dozen com- 
binations, I’ve determined that my ideal 
Five Guys burger is topped with lettuce, 
tomatoes, onions (raw, not fried), pickles, 
bacon, cheese, barbeque sauce and hot 
sauce. 

I'm putting my order in print because 
the guys at Five Guys in the Inner Har- 
bor can expect to make it every weekend. 
You can’t say no to the best burgers in the 
world. 


FIVE GUYS 
201 East Pratt St | 





http://www. fiveguys.com 
(410) 244-7175 
Monday-Sunday: 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
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Gather “round The Me 


By SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 


Do you like the idea of raw meat 
dipped in flavored oil? How about bread 
pieces slathered in melted cheese? 

If neither of these options makes your 
mouth water, think about strawberries 
and marshmallows covered in warm, ex- 
otic chocolate. 

Please, wipe your mouth, you're drool- 
ing on my newspaper. 

Such a delectable menu of fondue good- 
ness can only be found at The Melting Pot, 
located in good old Towson, Md. 

The food, as I’m sure you can tell, can 
best be described as “craveable.” It’s es- 
sentially everything you want to order at 
other restaurants but don’t have the guts 
to ask for. Imagine saying to a waiter, “I 
want the steak, only with a different kind 
of sauce, freshly seared, and, oh, can you 
cook it right in front of me?” 

Here at The Melting Pot you needn’t 
fear strange looks from the staff as you 
enumerate all the raw meats and veggies 
you desire to fry ina pot of oil. 

A typical meal at this place starts with 
the cheese course, which consists of a 
cheese fondue of your choice served with 
big, dippable chunks of bread and fresh 
apples. Putting apples and cheese to- 








i = . 
The Melting Pot has a lot of comfy booths, where friends can cozy up and enjoy chocolate fondue. 


gether is a traditional European snack, so 
don’t fear new flavor combinations, em- 
brace them! 


Blue Agave offers over 200 kinds 
of tequila and authentic Mexican 


By SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 


If you're sick of the bland, psuedo-au- 
thentic Mexican cuisine usually found 
in Maryland, take a trip to Blue Agave. 
Located in\historic Federal Hill, this res- 
taurant serves up creative yet traditional 
Mexican dishes. 

Blue Agave is probably best known, 
however, for its extensive tequila selec- 
tion. With over 100 varieties of the drink, 
you and your friends are sure to have a 
good time that 'you may or may not re- 
member. : 

They feature an extensive and informa- 
tional drink menu for those of you less- 


1032 Light St. 


(410) 576-3938 


taurant.com 
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versed in the ways of the magic worm. 
Legend has it that the worm, which lives 
in the blue agave cactus, works as a hallu- 
cinogenic if eaten. Historically, the worm 
was placed in the tequila bottle and when 
it died, the alcohol percentage was at the 
correct level. 

But tequila isn’t the only thing Blue 
Agave has mastered. Their menu is full of 
traditional Mexican offerings along with 
some new twists on old favorites. Their 
version of tortilla soup, Sopa de Tortilla, 
has great flavor. 

Everyone loves guacamole, and Blue 
Agave makes a great one. Order two 
though, because portions are on the small 
side and this dip goes fast! 

Most entrees on the menu range from 
$14 to $25, which is reasonable for the 
high quality cooking you'll get. Tequila 
flights — a sampling including three 
half-ounce shot glasses — tend to cost 
around $7. 

If you're feeling like a big spender 
though, try ordering the Herradura Se- 
leccion Suprema, considered the finest 
tequila in all of Mexico. 


lling Pot with pals 
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Next you'll choose from a daunting 
menu of entree fondues, most of which 
include various types of raw meat, poul- 
try, seafood and vegetables. They have 
high quality meats and seafood — even 
lobster. This is a great dinner option, but 
can get to be a little much after a while, 
sometimes the flavors get a bit old since 
there are no other sauces to put on the 
meat. 

However dessert is probably the main 
reason for going to The Melting Pot. Most 
of the options are chocolate based and all 
are unbelievably delicious. They serve 
various types of chocolate fondues with 
flavors ranging from mint to caramel to 
Irish cream. Served with fresh fruit, all 
kinds of cookies and marshmallows (my 
favorite), these are with out a doubt to 
die for. 

Once you've loosened your belt and 
take a look at the check, your stomach 
may turn. This place is expensive; really, 
very, expensive. The cheapest fondue 
meal is $78 per couple, so you can plan 
on spending at least $40 a person. Did I 
mention you have to cook the food your- 








self? 





MELTING POT 
418 York Road. 
http:/www.meltingpot.com 

(410) 821-6358 
Monday-Thursday: 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Friday: 5 p.m. to 11 p.m. 2“ 


_ Saturday: 4 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Sunday: 4 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
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Sterling's got 
great crabs 


By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 


Poseurs beware, Sterling’s Crab and 
Oyster House is for those who truly hold 
Baltimore in their hearts. This quaint little 
restaurant embodies everything that is 


| charming about Charm City: deep-fried 


seafood, cheap liquor and down-to-earth 
service. 
Located across the street from Chicken 


| Bones Carry-Out, Sterling’s does not kid 


itself in presenting some pompous, fake 
image. They simply aim to please. 

The real winner is the mixed seafood 
sandwich, an orgy of fried seafood that 
includes fried shrimp, fried whitefish, 
crabcake and oysters, slathered in mayon- 
naise and hot sauce. 

While a little expensive, it’s a true ex- 
plosion of delight for your tastebuds. 

If you're looking to just kick it with a 
good, cheap, artery-clogging meal, dig 
in to the Fried Shrimp Sandwich or the 
Crabcake sandwich or their delectable, 
moist, melt-in-your-mouth Crab balls. 
Each are completely customizable, but 
to be honest, they’re so delicious you 
won't _ re- 
ally need 
to slather 
your sand- 
wich in ac- 
cessories. 

ite hase 
succulent 
crabcake 
sandwich 
is a partic- 
ular deal, considering the amount of crab 
cake you get for your money. As well, it’s 
not like you are getting cheap, crappy 
crab cake. You're getting the delicious real 
deal. 

Once you've ordered something to eat, 
you can then pick from their wonderful 
selection of drinks. 

The sodas aren’t priced too bad, but 
the real fun is for those 21-and-over look- 
ing to quench their thirst with a little al- 
cohol. Sterling’s boasts a wide assortment 
of forties, from the incredibly cheap and 
satisfying King Cobra (only $1.75 for 40 
ounces!) to Corona. 

The service is incredibly friendly and 
creates the kind of atmosphere that you 
would like to become a regular at (if only 
the sandwiches weren't so obviously un- 
healthy for you). 

Coming in and out of the House is a 
great cast of characters that could only 
be found in Baltimore, and that’s what 
makes this institution so amazing. 

It definitely reeks of classic Baltimore 


charm and makes for a great experi- 
ence. 


STERLING’S 


401 W. 29th St. 
Baltimore, Md 
410-467-7710 
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Real Mexican 
ina city filled 
with imposters 


By SIMON WAXMAN 


Most Mexican restaurants in America 
area bit of asham. What they actually serve 
is some more or less beastly chimera of Tex- 
Mex, Southwestern or California yuppy fu- 
sion extraordinaire. Sometimes that’s what 
you need, but authentic Mexican cuisine it 
is not. Mari Luna in Pikesville serves most 
of the Southwest standbys, and also pre- 
pares more complex traditional Mexican 
and Mexican-inspired dishes. 

Food-wise, Mari Luna does every- 
thing well. Tacos are a simple and enjoy- 
able appetizer, prepared nine different 
ways including barbacoa (roasted lamb), 
Ensenada (beer battered and fried Tila- 
pia) and, rarest of all, al Pastor (braised 
tongue). 

As a main course, every dish abounds 
with lively flavors — citrus, cilantro, chil- 
ies and many Iam not qualified to discern. 
The lamb falls right from the bone, as they 
say, and sends your palette for a loop. 

For-desert I sampled the Tres Leches, 

‘which, according to my expert dining 
companion, did not exactly smack of 
Mexico, but was nonetheless superb. 

.The service at Mari Luna is satisfac- 
tory. The presentation is nothing to shout 
about, which is a bit of a surprise since the 
chef, Jamie Luna, is a veteran of French 
and Italian gourmet. The décor is colorful 
but cheap, and the building is also quite 
cold in winter because half of it is out- 
doors, protected from the elements by an 
inadequate temporary plastic hut. 

But the food stands out and the menu 
is ample so any fan of Mexican cuisine 
is sure to find something to relish. Por- 
tions are more than generous and the 
lime-flavored candies that accompany 
the check make the prices seem more col- 
lege-friendly. Mari Luna is undoubtedly 
an excellent choice if you're looking for 
a relaxed evening and a flavorful meal. 
Just don’t expect drinks unless you bring 
your own alcohol — after more than two 
years in business, a liquor license is still 
nowhere to be found. 













MARI LUNA 
MEXICAN GRILL 


102 Reisterstown Road 
http://www. mariluna.com 
(410) 486-9910 
Tuesday-Thursday: 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Friday-Saturday: 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Sunday: 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


















By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 


Andy Nelson, once a crucial player 
during the height of the Baltimore Colts’ 
success, moved shop over to Cockeysville 
about 10 years ago and opened the most 
amazing BBQ place you could possibly 
find on the East Coast. 

As soon as you arrive at Andy Nelson’s 
you can literally smell how good the food 
is. The taste of juicy pork and mouth- 
watering ribs hangs like an angelic halo 
around the building, which is a definite 
improvement to its drab, unflattering ex- 
terior. 

Andy Nelson's features a menu com- 
posed of everything that you could want 
from a BBQ place. From cornbread to ribs 
to pulled-pork, Andy’s has it all. 

Boasting a family-fueled tradition of 
slow, beautiful barbeque cooking, gradu- 
ally grilling their meat over ten hours. 
There really is a lot of energy and heart 
put into their product, making this place 
a mandatory stop at least once during 
your college career. 

To start off, you'll want to buy yourself 
some cornbread, which is literally some 
of the best this reviewer has ever had. If 
cornbread does not satisfy your appetite, 
then definitely dig into their Barbeque 
Tater Wedges, which will knock your 
socks off. As well, you can dig into tried- 
and-true favorites such as coleslaw. 

Their slow-cooking process adds a lot 
to their dishes, packing the meat with an 


beautiful BBY brisket 








oe 
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Don’t be fooled by the drab, dull exterior: inside Andy Nelson's is a colorful, barbeque-lover’s haven. 


immense amount of flavor. Any fan of 
meat will have a hard time denying that 
Andy Nelson’s is near perfection. 

Every bite of their ribs is like a little 
taste into meat heaven. The pulled pork 
and the Smokehouse beef brisket simmer 
on your tongue with a flavor that makes 
your taste buds explode. 

The layout of the restaurant is pretty 
down home. The walls are lined with all 
kinds of interesting knick-knacks. Inside 
it can get very hot from all the cooking, 
so, when the weather permits, it’s usu- 
ally a better idea to eat at one of the picnic 
tables outside. 


If you dig Andy Nelson’s taste, then 
watch out for their occasional all-you-can- 
eat event. 


ANDY NELSON'S | © 


11007 York Road 
http:/www.andynelsonsbbg.com 
(410) 527-1226 : 
Monday-Thursday: 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Friday-Saturday: 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Closed Sundays ae 



















A pizza place with much more 


By ALEX BEGLEY 


For the small city that it is, Baltimore has 
a few restaurants that are more than just the 
ephemeral hip spots that litter the modern 
city. Baltimore has its fair share of those too, 
but what really makes the city unique are 
the places that have been around for years. 
Its those little dive bars and hole-in-the wall 
eateries that people can go to and know ex- 
actly what they are getting. 

Angelo’s is the ultimate example of 
this. Located at the bottom of the Hamp- 
den Avenue (Keswick and 36th) it boasts 
the largest slice of pizza in Baltimore with 


3600 Keswick Road 


(410) 235-2595 

Monday-Thursday: 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Friday-Saturday: 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Sunday: 12 p.m. to 9 p.m. 





a muscular, cartoonish slice of pizza grin- 
ning from its sign. Indeed it is the larg- 
est, cheapest, and best slice of pizza you'll 
find this far south of New York. 

For less than four dollars you can get a 
slice of pizza (and when I say slice think 
a table-sized wedge of cheesy goodness) 
with any topping (sausage, ham, peppers, 
pepperoni, pineapple, anchovies, anything 
your heart desires) and a drink. The usual 
Angelo’s ritual is such: skip breakfast and 
lunch, walk to Angelo’s, get a slice and a 
soda, eat about 2/3 of it, wrap it up, waddle 
home, consume the rest of it in a rage of 
beer munchies. It’s the best deal you can 
get for four dollars without having to wor- 
ry about getting food poisoning. 

If you haven't been to Angelo’s, which 
is unfortunate, its not what you would ex- 
pect. It’s a little corner store that’s prob- 
ably been around for decades. Five tables 
are crammed inside between the serv- 
ing counter and the eclectic array of slot 
machines. There are a few tables outside 
that offer a little less leg room but it is a 
front row seat to the goings on of the local 
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Angelo’s is more than just a pizza place — check out 
their wide-selection of deserts and sandwhiches. 


Hampdenites. 

Angelo’s isn’t just about pizza, their 
menu offers subs, sandwiches, lasagna, 
salads, and yes, desserts. Their cannolis 
are to die for and their subs are above par, 
but their pizza is the reason why people 
go and keep going. If you are living in 
Baltimore for any period of time going to 
Angelo’s and having a slice of pizza is as 
essential to the experience of the city as 
it is to get haggled by a homeless man or 
tripping over a rat. 
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Gel your fill of latkes at a traditional deli 


By SIMON WAXMAN 


The last vestige of Baltimore’s Corned 
Beef Row — a Jewish marketplace that 
last bustled during the Truman admin- 
istration — Attman’s is a true delight. 
The unassuming establishment is now 
surrounded by housing projects, barbed 
wire, boarded storefronts and a thus far 
unsuccessful attempt by the city at urban 
revival, but remains a beacon for the hun- 
gry from all corners of the city. There is 
simply no better place in Baltimore to eat 
a sandwich. 

Selecting from the extensive menu of 
specialty sandwiches is an exercise in excru- 
ciating self-denial. They are all almost cer- 
tainly delicious, but you can have only one. 
Will it be the classy Nosh on Rye (corned 
beef, roast brisket, Cole slaw, Swiss cheese 
and Russian dressing), the nigh obscene 
Tongue Fu (beef tongue, pastrami, corned 
beef and Swiss, topped with spicy mustard), 
or perhaps the Gay Liveration (corned beef, 
chopped liver, imported Swiss, lettuce and 
Bermuda onion)? Regardless of your choice, 
you will likely find yourself filled to burst- 
ing and happy to be so. 

When you bite into a colossal Attman’s 
sandwich you might wonder what it is 
that makes this deli, of all delis, so singu- 
larly spectacular. Why is it that eating at 

Attman’s has been known to cause out- 
breaks of euphoria, to induce ecstatic, out- 
of-body experiences usually reserved for 
members of the Timothy Leary fan club? 

The quality of Attman’s fare is easily 
explained by the following: each Att- 
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man’s employee is a professional sand- 
wich maker. Let that notion percolate for 
a moment. They aren't the wage slaves of 
Subway or Quizno’s, strictly adhering to 
minimum standards established in far 
away corporate bunkers. Rather, they are 
masters of their craft, passionately de- 
voted to fashioning exquisite sandwiches 
as both art and science. The result is not 
merely a sandwich, but what might bet- 
ter be described as a phenomenon. 

The artisans behind the Attman’s 
counter practice their trade using only 
the most delectable 


of person who likes to eat a genuinely 
grotesque amount of food Attman’s also 
prepares a range of side dishes including 
typical American appetizers like onion 
rings and French fries as well as others 
emanating from the traditions of Jewish 
and eastern European cuisine. 

There are potato and meat knishes, 
latkes (potato pancakes) and even a pass- 


able attempt at homemade stuffed kishka | 


— cow intestine stuffed with matzo meal, 
schmaltz (rendered chicken fat, yum!), 
and spices. It’s sort of a Jewish haggis and 
not for those who 





ingredients. They 
begin with primal 
(cuts of meat direct- 


isn’t on the menu, 





ly from the cow) and 
mold it into beef so 
good it could tempt 


a convention of veg- (410) 563-2666 

ans. Monday-Saturday: 8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
Thestaff prepares Sunday; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

the cuts themselves 


using techniques 
developed over the 
course of more than 90 years in the deli 
business. The pastrami is succulent, the 
corned beef lovingly pickled to perfec- 
tion, and the brisket so tender it is vener- 
ated by some Baltimoreans as a minor de- 
ity. These and other meats are served on 
rye bread prepared daily on site and ac- 
companied by pickles aged in barrels on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore. Attman’s also 
boasts an impressive selection of drinks 
including those of the brewed variety. 
But there is more. If you’re the kind 





1019 E. Lombard St. 
http://www.attmansdeli.com 
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For delicious latkes, kishka, schmaltz and other traditional Jewish favorites, look no further than Atman’s Deli on Lombard St. 


available 
who ask. 


rant, the line is long, 
so be prepared to 
wait a few minutes to 
place your order and 
take receipt of your 
gastric adventure. The friendly staff loves 
regulars so the more often you go (and tip), 
the more perks you get, including faster 
preparation, free cuts of meat to enjoy while 
waiting and service at your table. 

The staff, like the location and clien- 
tele, exudes the intangible stuff of Balti- 
more, which can only heighten the expe- 
rience for a Hopkins student cooped up 
in Charles village. Everyone pushes, but 
in a way that seems almost pleasant, and 
talks loudly about pretty much every- 
thing on his or her 
mind. The walls are 
adorned with tacky 
and extremely large 
posters of meats not 
as good as those 
served at the store 
and the space is 
cramped, but you 
won't mind. The 
menu is quite lit- 
erally all over the 
place giving the 
store a cobbled to- 
gether feel that’s 
charming in _ its 
quaintness. 

Appearances, 
however, are of 
little consequence 
at a restaurant this 
good. Attman’s 
could operate out 
of a septic tank in 
a triage ward and 
it wouldn't change 
for a moment the 
fact that it is one of 
the best delis you'll 
find outside New 
York. 





detest grease. Kasha | 
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I] Scalino 1s 
the epitome 
Of Little Italy 


By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 


In the heart of Little Italy is this abso- 
lutely fantastic deli, serving up the real 
deal when it comes to deli meats and deli- 
cious sandwiches. 

Run by a very friendly staff, this is an 


| ideal location to go to with your friends 
but I suspect it is | 
to those | 
| choice for those who truly appreciate the 

Owing to the pop- | 
ularity of the restau- | 


or parents when you have access to trans- 
portation. This is also an exceptional 


finer art of making a good sandwich. 

If you're looking to dig into a good 
sandwich, try the Father Mike, an amaz- 
ing combination of honey maple tur- 
key, gorgonzola cheese, tomato and 
field greens, served over lightly-grilled 
bread. 

The Father Mike has a very sweet taste, 
with a faint addition made by the gorgon- 
zola, creating an overall delectable expe- 
rience. Also good is the Three Thirteen, 
featuring Italian roast beef, portabello 
mushroom, gorgonzola cheese and roast- 
ed red pepper. ; 

If you're looking to just pick up some 
deli meats, then II Scalino is also a superb 
choice, going above and beyond when it 
comes to their slicing. Like real deli mas- 
ters, their slices are ultra-thin and add a 
real bang for your buck. Plus their meat 
is a far cry from the so-called “meat” of 
your average supermarket. 

The store has a nice, small presenta- 
tion, with the walls packed with all kinds 
of Italian-imported treats and memorabil- 
ia, from little chocolates to Italian soccer 
shirts. If you come early enough you may 
be able to pick up their bread, which is 
brought down from New York City. They 
also have a nice aisle of wines for their 
customers to peruse. 

Spend the extra time waiting around 
chatting it up with the incredibly friendly 
and helpful staff. 11 Scalino has the mom- 
and-pop store ethic that really draws you 


| ears 
| in and captures your favor, making this 


place such a wonderful choice for a casu- 
al, care-free day. 














IL SCALINO 


313 South High St. 
http://www. ilscalino.com 
(410) 547-7900 


Monday-Saturday; 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
_ Sunday: 9 a.m. 02 p.m. : 
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All-you-can-eat sweets at Vaccaro’s bakery 


By STEPHEN BERGER 


Vaccaro’s has been a Baltimore land- 
mark for 50 years. 

This unassuming corner bakery in 
Little Italy consistently turns out the most 
delectable treats, ranging from cannoli to 
cake to gelato. 

The bakery was founded in 1956 by 
Gioacchino Vaccaro, an immigrant from 
Palermo, and is still operated by the Vac- 
caro family after half a century. 

Cannoli has been the prime attraction 
at Vaccaro’s since it opened. 

The light and crisp pastry tubes are 
filled with a sweetened ricotta cream. For 
chocoholics, chocolate-dipped shells and 
chocolate-flavored cream are also avail- 
able. You can purchase both the shells and 
cream in bulk to make cannoli at home, if 
you've got the time and want to save some 
money. 

A classic, rich tiramisu is sure to sat- 
isfy anyone with a craving for sweets. 
The layers of espresso-soaked ladyfin- 
gers and creamy mascarpone, finished 
with chocolate, has something for ev- 
eryone. 

Other treats include pignoli, which 
are soft anise-flavored cookies covered 
in pine nuts, a three-tiered rum cake, 
and amazing eclairs and napoleons. 

Don't miss dozens of flavors of gelato 
and granitas (italian ice) when it warms 
up outside — although you might be 
waiting a while for that day to arrive. 

You can finish your meal with all the 
coffee drinks you would expect from a 
cafe, as well as Italian soda and a great 
chai latte. 

Vaccaro’s is open for seating and an al- 
Wways-crowded takeout counter. 

On Monday nights, the bakery offers 
all-you-can-eat desserts and coffee for $12 
a person. You will leave stuffed, but defi- 
nitely happy. 


VACCARO’S 
tie 7 ill St. 

/www.vaccarospastry.com 
(410) 685-4905 
Monday-Thursday: 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 
eee hea 9am. to 1am. 
Sunday: 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
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Vaccarro’s display case abounds with overfilled cannolis and tea cookies. We suggest buying in bulk. 





Find free fun and delicious fudge 


By STEPHEN BERGER 


Don’t miss The Fudgery for great 
fudge and free entertainment the next 
time you are at the Inner Harbor. 

In fact, because of the free entertain- 
ment — the employees of The Fudgery 
sing as they make their treats — it would 
be hard to miss. 

The Fudgery is as much about the pro- 
cess as it is about the product. 

You can watch up close as fudgemak- 
ers combine ingredients in large heated 
vats and then cool them on wide marble 
countertops, singing all the while. 

The best flavors are classic chocolate, 
peanut butter and a mix of the two (of 
course), but you can also try varieties 
with white chocolate, caramel, pecans 


and more. : 
Fudge is sold by weight, so you can 


get as much as you like. Mix-and-match 
flavors to your heart’s content. 

Stop for a few minutes at the Light 
Street pavillion at the Harbor to watch 
these talented candymakers work — and 
don’t forget to try some of their creations 
while you're at it. 

Because, when it comes to The Fudg- 
ery, the fudge always comes first. 





_ THE FUDGERY | 





301 Light St # 37 
http:/;www.fudgeryfudge.com 


(410) 539-5260 
Monday-Saturday: 10 a.m. to 9 p.m 
Sunday: 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 








Dominion’s got 
homemade ice 
cream treats 


By EMILY BENJAMIN 


This place looks exactly like Ga-Ga’s. 
It’s small and sparingly decorated, and 
as with the former hardly noticeable Ga- 
Ga’s, it’s the ice cream — not flashy adver- 
tising — that speaks for itself. 

All the ice cream at Dominion is 
homemade and delicious. I say that 
based on taste-testing about half the fla- 
vors; if one called simply “spinach” can 
taste that good to someone who out of 
principle won't let herself within mul- 
tiple feet of anything green (I have my 
reasons), then I know the rest must be 
superb as well. 

Which leads me to address another 
misconception. The vegetable ice creams 
available at Dominion aren’t vegetable- 
flavored (too weird), rather they are veg- 
etable-infused. 

“Our vegetable flavors are made with 
fresh raw vegetable mix,” Donna Callo- 
way, Owner and ice cream maker, said of 
the ice cream. “Varieties include Spinach, 
Sweet Potato, Carrot and Tomato. We also 
feature Jalapefio Pepper for those who 
like an extra kick.” 

According to Calloway, they are 
healthier because the raw vegetable mix 
is used in lieu of fattier ingredients. These 
vegetable flavors are actually sweet and 
decidedly creamy, although I could not 
distinguish very well between them. 

The consistency of all the ice creams 
is light and airy, but not with that weird 
aftertaste you get from those cheap store 
brands that advertise their airiness above 
all else. Those kinds suck. Dominion, how- 
ever, rules. 


DOMINION 


shige Saint Paul St. 
ttp:/www.eatyourvegsicecream.com 
(410) 243-2644 : 
Monday-Sunday: 12:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Closed Sundays uel 
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We're Working hard every day to 
put the “wow” back into Hopkins ol Taliate 


You speak— we listen. 


We know that you've noticed all the terrific changes in Hopkins campus dining -- because you've told us so. 
You've also told us that you still want more changes to better fit your lifestyle. 


You asked for sushi as a part of the "Meals in a Minute" program- and you got it. 
You asked for the grille at Nolan's to be open for lunch -- and now it is. 


You asked for greater variety, a commitment to sustainables and guess what? You've got it all. Right here on 
campus. 


We hear from you that we've come a long way- but we want you to know that we've only just begun. Every day 
we work to find new and innovative ways to improve campus dining. Like Einstein Bros. Bagels and the new 
Charles Street Market coming this spring to Wolman Hall. 


In the meantime, enjoy some other additions to our program like Smoothies, late 
night combos, cooking lessons, study specials for finals and much, much more. 


Keep the feedback coming! Just log onto jhu.campusdish.com 


: Coffee’s on us! 
Stop in any of our retail 

i locations before Thursday, 
November 23, 2006 and 

i Present this coupon fora 

: free cup of brewed coffee or 
; Small fountain beverage 


i with your meal. 
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